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Prefatort Note to Volume 21 

OF 

Special Reports on Educational Subjects. 



Since the publication ten years ago, in the first volume of the 
Board's Special Reports, of Miss Dodd's paper on the School 
Journey in Germany, followed by the Special Reports five years 
later in Volume VIII by Messrs. Cowham, England, Wollman 
and Flamank, and Hyde, on School Journeys m this country, 
out-door education has developed not only on the line of the 
School Journey but on other lines also. These Reports indicated 
indeed that a need had been felt at home as well as abroad 
for supplementing indoor education by bringing school-life into 
relation with life outside the school, and that steps had already 
been taken to meet the need in this country along lines similar 
to those already taken in Germany. . 

But recently the idea has outgrown the particular form in 
which it manifested itself in the Scnool Journey. It would seem 
that we can already recognise a general and wiaespread tendency 
to restore to school-children by varying methods and agencies 
those educative influences which town-life is apt to shut away 
from them. The vital principle that took shape in the Journey 
is now to be recognised in otner educational activities. Efforts 
that at first might appear to be separate and sporadic, as did the 
School Journey ten years ago in England, may now fairly be 
considered as aspects of one general movement vitalized by one 
and the same idea. 

It has therefore seemed convenient to treat in one Special 
Report, prepared by Mr. J. E. G. de Montmorency, a number of 
different aspects of out-door education. The vanous sections of 
which this volume is composed are linked together by the quality 
common to all the educational experiments described — that the 
school room in each case is wholly or partly the open-air. The 
volume presents some picture of that part oi the educational field 
to-day which is covered by the open sky. Vacation Schools, 
Country Schools for backward children. School Journeys, may 
all be considered as varying aspects of a conscious reaction 
against the evils of a school-life lived within the limiting four 
walls of a school room unrelieved and uninspired by any in- 
telligent contact with the healthy and stimulating realities of 
nature. The evils which are inevitably attached to town-life 
show themselves as inevitably in the physical and intellectual 
development of children, and are exaggerated as inevitably in 
the case of children whose home circumstances provide few or no 
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relieving conditions. To diminish and offset these evils, to 
promote a more natural balance among the physical and in- 
tellectual &ctors which make up bodily and mental health is the 
general aim of such educational efforts as are here considered. 

In comparison with this general aim the differences between 
the various efforts need little comment other than the observations 
contained in the Report itsel£ The vacation school possesses a 
distinguishing feature in that it is in the first place a holiday 
" school/'^and only in the second place an " open-air " school Its 
essential nature would not be altered theoretically if all its work 
were done indoors. Actually, however, a vacation school tends 
to be in many respects an outdoor-school, for its object would be 
Endangered if not destroyed by confining its activities within 
four walls. The date of the long holidays makes also towards 
this end. The " open-air school " and " country school " proper 
are on the other nand the direct and essential outcome of 
the desire to counteract the effects which town life is apt to 
produce upon the child's growth, bodily, mental, and spiritual. 
The function of the open-air school is largely remedial and cura- 
tive. Physically its aim is distinct and direct, mentally its aim 
is, if equally distinct, yet less direct. With the School Journey, 
the aim is more consciously a mental development than in tne 
case of the other two forms of what may be called the " outdoor " 
theory. It is the product not only of this theory but even more 
of a theory purely educational 

" Segniua irritant animoa dcmissa per aurem, 
quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus at quae 
ipae sibi tradit spectator." 

What the work in the laboratory is to chemistry and physics, 
that in a large measure the sights and associations of a School 
Journey are to history, geography, and nature- st,udy ; and as 
nature-study has grown in estimation for young children at the 
expense of the laboratory so the open road has found its place 
in our education as something more than a way to and from the 
school-house. 

It has only to be added that the Board accept no responsibility 
for the opinions expressed by the writer of this Report. 

Office of Special Inquiries and Reports. 
December, 1907. 
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SCHOOL EXCURSIONS AND VACATION SCHOOLS. 

I. — Historical Introductory Note. 

It is not difficult to understand the reason that School J ourneys 
and Excursions did not form an organic part of the curricula 
of English schools in the centuries preceding the year eighteen 
hundred. Neither iterance of the educational method involved 
nor of the pedagogic value of such expeditions forbade that 
organic use in, at any rate, the more notable periods of English 
educational history. A national need had not arisen. The 
EngUsh schoolboy possessed national characteristics and natural 
opportunities that did away with the necessity of school 
journeys in the days before modem industrial enterprise trans- 
formed the educational problem by aggregating vast masses of 
humanity in narrow, ugly, yet select centres of production and 
trade. But with the opening of the new era such ignorance and 
such need were apparent enough. Children in these centres of 
industry for the first half of the nineteenth century were scarcely 
educated at all ; their ignorance, their environment and work 

frevented any adequate expression of national characteristics, 
t is for this reason a matter of some importance to lay pre 
liminary emphasis on the early history of nature study and oi the 
relationship of nature to school life. A blank period intervenes 
between the educational methods of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance and of the revival of to-day. In the old times there was 
not the need for the self-conscious return to nature. The uncon- 
scious relationship of national life to natiural life achieved the 
results that we aim at, or some of them. Life itself co-ordinated 
the things learnt in the school or University with the events of 
daily life. Of course, in so fiEir as mediaeval scholasticism governed 
the curriculum, this was not true in the case of the famous 
scholars of the Middle Ages, but it was true in so far as the 
average child or student was concerned. The scholar and the 
student derived from rural surroundings in one case and from 
the long journeys between home and the Universities in the 
other case that '' open-air " outlook on Ufe, that sense of nature 
which becomes apparent in the literature of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. To-day rural surroimdings are in the 
vast bulk of instances absent from the daily life of the young 
people who in the Middle Ages would have composed the section of 
the nation attending schoolor the Universities. In the sixteenth 
century the University was a great secondary school, artd the boys 
who fiued it did so under conditions that rendered a knowledge 
of rural life an essential though unconscious part of his education. 
To-day we have to create those conditions by conscious effort, 
and in doing so it is possible for us to make the knowledge more 
immediately effective than it was in the Middle Ages and even in 
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the period of the Renaissance. We can make the acquaintanceship 
with nature involve a new hygienic value, and we can use the 
observation of nature as a definite instrument in the acauisition 
of historical, geographical and sci^ntific knowledge. No doubt 
there is loss in the self-conscious return to nature, but there is 
also gain. It must also be remembered that the Renaissance 
return to nature was not wholly or even essentially unconscious. 
As we shall see, in rapidly tracmg the ideas of Renaissance and 
later thinkers on the relationship of nature and education, the 
return to nature was consciously advocated as a re-action fix>m 
the theories and pure intellectualism of the schoolmen. To-day 
a similar re-action is taking place, and it is therefore important 
to consider the early evolution of the idea of nature study. 

It is usual to trace back the genesis of the school excursion to 
the ideas of Jean Jacques Rousseau. To do so is, however, 
scarcely accurate. Rousseau's ideas on the subject were by no 
means original, though they brought the school journey into 
prominence in Germany. The scholars' expeditions were m one 
sense the greatest educational force of the Middle Ages when 
young University students, boys of fourteen or fifteen years, 
wandered over Europe in the periods devoted to vacation, alone, 
or in small companies, taking with them in some eases (in 
Switzerland, for instance) younger school children as " fags." In 
England the wandering scholar was a notable &ct of social life as 
late as the Commonwealth. An epigram or an epitaph, a wedding 
couplet or a birthday verse, was the price that he paid for board and 
lodging. He was an institution supported, if not created, by the 
joint efforts of Parliament and the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, who recognised and encouraged the wandering of the 
poor scholar. By a statute of 1388* it was provided that poor 
University scholars might beg if licensed by their Chancellor. 

In the fourteenth century England was a famous locus of the 
scholars' journey. Scholars poured into the countnr from 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and the Continent From the first the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge were centres, " Ubi convenit 
muLtitudo studentium.'*i Thither and thence, under royal 
licence, scholarship moved throughout the islands and over seas. 
The travelling was part of the education. The scholars were very 
young, and tramping the roads was the only means by which the 
schoolboys could reach the Universities. Jean le Charlier de 
Gerson, afterwards the famous Chancellor of Paris, had to tramp 
many a long league bafore he could join the University of Paris. 
There are numerous statutory references to the travelling 
scholar. In 1410, by a statute passed at a Parliament held in 
Dublin, it was ordered that "no Irishman adheringe to the 
enemyes shal be suilred hencforth to pase over the sea, by color 
of gomga to the scooles of Oxford, Cambridge, or els where." J 

* 12 Richard II. cap. 7 directs *Hhat the Scholars of the Universities 
that go so begging, have Letters testimonial of their Chancellour." 

t Close Rolls, (1227-1231), 15 Henry III. m. 14d. (p. 686). 

::: 11 Henry Iv. cap. 24. See Tracts relating to Ireland (Dublin, 1843) 
printed for the Irish Archaeological Society, Vol. ii., p. 137. 
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In 1413* the Irish generally, including Irish mendicant 

clerks ("Chamber Deacons"), were excluded from the realm; 

but exceptions were made in tavour of Irish Graduates in the 

Schools, oergeants and Apprentices of the law. In 1417 the Privy 

Council received a petition from Ireland asking that all the Irish 

I should be sent back for the defence of the realm except beneficed 

clerCT^, law students, and scholars at the University (escolers 

estuaientes in les Ifniversitees). In 1422 the statute 1 Henry 

VI. c. 3 prohibited Irishmen from being principals of halls in 

the Universities and ordered Irishmen commg to the University 

I to bring testimonials. In the following vearf Irish students 

were ordered to bring sureties. In 1429f tne law as to the Irish 

students was confirmed, but the E^ng and the Lords Spiritual 

and Temporal, despite a petition from the Commons, refused to 

extend it to disorderly Scotch and Welsh students, (though the 

latter in 1400-1 had fled and rebelled against the Crown)! or to 

' exclude from one University, students who had been expelled 

j from the other. 

The principle of the act of 1388 was followed in 149e5 
I and agam in 1503-411 Throughout the fifteenth century the 

j wandering scholars moved about England. Anthomr k Wood, 

writing tmder the date 1461,1f says that " it was usual ror scholars 
I so to do." The sixteenth century encouraged these young 

' travellers. A statute of 1530** orders " Scolers of the Umversi- 

I ties of Oxford and Cambrydge that goo about beggyng, not beyng 

auctkorysed vmder the Scale of the sayde Universities*' to be re- 
garded as " stronge beggers " and punished. The poor travelling 
! scholar disappeared in tne seventeenth century at the very date 

I when the new Educationalists were advocating the school journey 

: and continental travel became the last stage of the education of 

I the rich. But the peregrinations of poor scholars were no longer 

very welcome when the royal scholar James I. wandered south 
to the English throne. WiUiam Lambard, in the edition (p. 38) 
of his " Duties of Constables " published in 1602, declares that 
" everie person above the age of seven yeeres that calleth himself 
a schollar, and goeth about begging," is a rogue, vagabond, or 
sturdy beggar. "The seal of the University," however, for 
another half-century guaranteed a scholar board and bed.ff 

No doubt it may be said with truth that these scholar journeys 
were not organised in the pedagogic sense. They were, however, 
an expression of the national spirit, and received the special 

♦ 1 Henry V. c. 8 and 4 Rot. Pari. pp. 13, 102, 190, 264, 266. 

t 2 Henry VI. cap. 8. 

t 8 Henry VT. 4 Rot. Pari pp. 349, 368. 

§ 3 Rot. Pari. p. 467, 

li 11 Henry Vu. c. 2, ss. 1^2 ; 19 Hienry VII. c. 12. s. 2. 

IT See Gutch's edition of Wood's " Oxford," Vol. i., pp. 619-620. 

•* 22Henry VIILc. 12. 

ft See al9o Lambord's Birenareha, p. 420. At Maltou in the North 
Riding as late as 1640 " a man. calling himself by the name of a Scholler, 
having been taken beg^nge by colour of a passe which appears to be 
connterfoote" was punished (North Riding Record Society: Quarter 
Sessions Records, Vol. IV., p. 183. Rev J. C. Atkinson.) 
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4 School Excurswiis und Vacatio^i Schools, 

sanction both of Parliament and of the educational authorities 
who controlled the Universities and the Grammar Schools. In- 
deed, no advanced education could be had without the aid of such 
joumer^s. But the pedagogic conception of the school journey 
and of nature study did not arise until the mediaeval scholars' 
travellinff days were almost done. This conception was, how- 
ever, in tne air when men still could see, to use the words of 
Sir Thomas More, poor scholars of Oxford go a-becging with 
their bags and wallets. The early middle ages, indeed, were not 
without nints of such a conception. The treatise de UteneilihtLS 
of Alexander Neckam (who aied in 1217), and a vocabulaiy of 
the names of plants (in Latin, Anglo-Norman, and English), of 
the same period* give us some suggestions of nature study, 
while Mr. Oswald Cockayne has eoited for the RoUs series a 
workt that gives some considerable idea of the practical botany of 
the Middle Agea The Vocahvla Mapistri, by John Stanbridge 
(1463-1510), was a renaissance work m part perhaps foimded on 
Neckam's book, 'but far better. At this very period Rabelais 
(1483-1553) was advocating practical work and nature study 
for children. Gargantua and his companions "did recreate 
themselves with bottling, cleaving, and sawing, and threshing 
sheaves of com in the bam. Tney also studied the arts of 
painting and carving." Rabelais may have learnt something of 
rus new ideas from the work of Vittormo da Feltre (1378-1446), 
in whose Palace School at Mantua both natural history and 
natural philosophy were taught to the pupils. Rabelais, how- 
ever, goes on to lay down general educational principles. 
Gargantua advises the child Pantagruel as follows : — 

" In the matter of the knowledge of the works of nature, I 
would have thee to study that exactly ; so that there be no sea, 
river, or fountain of which thou dost not know the fishes ; all 
the fowls of the air ; all the general kinds of shrubs and trees, 
whether in forest or orchard ; all the parts of herbs and flowers 
that grow upon the ground ; all the various metals that are hid 
within the bowels of the earth ; together with all the diversitv 
of precious stones that are to be seen in the orient and south 
parts of the world; let nothing of all these be hidden from 
thee." t 

Erasmus, likewise, advocates nature study, in order to give life 
to the mind. No doubt these writers had not altogether our 
modem ends in view, but they certainly felt the unity of all 
knowledge and the reaction of all forms of study upon character 
and brain power ; and their ideas were not merely in the air, for 
Trotzendorf {circa 1520) and Neander brought the study of 
nature and history into school life. 

When we turn to England, we find Sir Thomas Elyot {circa 
1523), the author of " The Oovemov/r" advocating the use in 
school life of practical work — such as painting and carving, of 

* See " State Interyention in English Education,'' p. 2, note S (Cambridge 
University Press. 1902), by the present writer. 

t See "lieechaom's Wortcunning and Starcraft of Eariy England." Col- 
lected and edited by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne. (3 vols. RoUb series, 1864. ) 

X "Educational Opinion from the Renaissancei" by S. S. Lawrie, p. 6L 
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music and games. Rofi;er Ascham (1515-1568), likewise recom- 
mends the educational use of physical exercises and recreation, 
and of music as a school subject. The idea of nature study was 
indeed in the air. Montaigne, in his protest against the abuse 
of the rod, exclaims, " How much more decent it would be to see 
their classes strewn with green leaves and fine Bowers, than with 
the bloody stumps of birch and willow ! Were it left to my 
ordering, I woula paint the school with the pictures of Joy and 
Gladness, Flora and the Graces, that where the profit of the 
pupils is, there might their pleasure also be." Francis Bacon 
also largely contributed to the general educational ideas of the 
new ag[e, and in particular by the influence of his thought over 
Comenius. 

John Amos Komensky, known to history as Comenius (1592- 
1671), laid down the Baconian principle that *' As far as possible 
men are to be taught to become wise, not hy books, but by the 
Heavens, the Earth, oaks, and beeches ; that is, they must learn 
to know and examine the things themselves, and not the 
observations and testimony of others about the things." ♦ This 
is the position aimed at to-day, and particularly approached by 
the school journey. Comenius was not able, as indeed we are 
not fiilly able, to reach this position in practice, but he laid down 
a principle which is incontrovertible, and represents a high 
educational ideal 

In the " Great Didactic," however, Comenius to some extent 
descends to detail. He recommends that the education of youth 
should have as its penultimate stage, foreign travel. Richard 
Mulcaster, it should be noted (1533-1611), two generations earlier 
had violently attacked this practice of foreign travel as a stage 
in education, though on scarcely soimd grounds. The " Great 
Didactic" lays down a nrinciple partiafly adopted in recent 
years by the Board of Education. "The same branches 
of knowledge are to be studied in each of the four periods 
into which the twenty-four educable years are divided, the 
differences being, those which the varjnng stages of mental 
development in the pupil make inevitable.. The school seeks to 
make the pupil learned in things, as distinct from words, 
to give him real learning, the knowledge of Res, "Reals," 

Realien The Doys and girls must learn ' to 

measure skilfully in the accustomed manner, length, breadth, 
and distances, they must learn so much of economics, of politics, 
and of mechanical principles as will enable them to under- 
stand ordinary daily life at home and in their State, nor may 
they be ignorant of the course of the world's history as set 
forth in the most general way ; to this must be added the chief 
things in Cosmography, as the rotundity of the Heavens, the 
globe of the Earth hanging in the midst, the movement of the 
Ocean, the various straits of Seas and Rivers, the chief divisions 



* IHdactioa Magna, ch. xviii. 28, and see also Adamson's invaluable 
Ptoneen of Modem Education, Cambridge University Press, 1906, p. 52. 
t Adamson, p. 61. 
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of the world, the chief Kingdoms of Europe ; but above all, the 
Cities, Mountains and Rivers of their Fatherland, and whatsoever 
is memorable therein' ^Ch. xxix. 6).* 'Whatever is taught 
should be taught as a thmg which is actual (res prcesens) and 
of a certain use. Let the pupil see that what he learns is not 
something from the land of Nowhere, or matters relating to the 
Platonic Ideas, but things which verily surround us, a true 
knowledge of which wiU confer real advantage in our life. So 
will his mind be keener in attack and more accurate in discern- 
ment ' (Ck XX. 16). This is the cry of Pestalozzi, * It is life 
that educates.' It was the principle which was in the end to 
assure a place in the ordinary school-course for modem 

studiea"t 

Comenius would bring the pupil within touch of nature at 
every turn. Each schoolmust nave a garden where the children 
may " feast their eyes by the inspection of trees, flowers, and 
plants." The study of things is the beginning of learning: 
things as they seem in nature, .not as they seem in books. 
" Comenius' pmlosophy is a sensationalist philosophy : the mind 
oi the little child is figured by Aristotle's olank tablet, his brain 
by wax. All the writing subsequently found on that tablet, all 
the moulding of that wax, are to be explained as the outcome 
of sights, sounds, and all other varieties of sense-experience 
conveyed to the mind through the organs of sense, and connected 
with each other by powers which Comenius calls * internal 
senses.' "J 

Such a philosoj)hy is only partiaUy true ; it does not give us 
a complete educational theory of reality, or show us the general 
purposefiilness of things, or even hint at the idealism which 
belongs to any effective educational system. But so far as it 
goes It is true ; it represents a definite educational stage which 
we have not reached yet, but which is before us as an immediate 
goal. The incomplete realism of Comenius is a necessary sta^e, 
and it can only be reached by the organic relation (through the 
direct effort of a central authority) of nature study, school 
expeditions, and organised Vacation Schools to the school life 
of the country. At least one English educational writer of the 
ago of Comenius — William Petty — was anxious to carry the 
" real " idea so far that " a child, before he learned to read or 
write," should be given such a practical acquaintance with 
Things and Actions that he could easily test the value of a book 
as soon as he could read it. || 

For this purpose Petty recommended education through 
the medium of^ gardens, menageries, museums, geographical 
collections, astronomical observatories, and picture galleries. 
All children should have a technical training, and, if bound an 
apprentice, should spend the latter four years of the period " in 
travelling to learn breeding, and the perfection of their Trades." 



* Adamson, pp. 08-64. 
t IbicL, pp. 66-9. 
X Ibid.y p. 69. 
I Ilfid., p. 131. 
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John Duiy (1596-1680) carried Pett/s position a step 
further, anticipated something of Froebelian methods — the 
apparently free co-operation of pupils in the orderly development 
of the curriculum — and foreran Herbart by insisting "that 
all studies, while following the principle of sequence, must unite 
in* leading the pupil to achieve the true end of learning, and 
that due connection should be maintained between different 
branches of learning/** St. Jean-Baptiste de la Salle (1651-1719) 
introduced the practice of nature study into his famous 
Christian Schools. The Pietist Schools of A. H. Francke 
(1663-1727) spread the same idea in Germany. 

Professor Rein and Herr Scholz have given us some interesting 
notes as to the development of the school journey in Germany. 
They mention a form of medifieval journey known as the Rod- 
journey (VirgatuTTirgehen or Rutenzug) used as a punishment 
for naughty children, but without any educational meaning. 
The same must be said of the school journeys on the Brocken of 
the scholars of Quedlinburg in 1634. But Montaigne and 
Comenius show us that real school journeys existed in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. JFrancke followed indeed in 
the footsteps of Comenius. Rousseau, we are told (but, as we 
have seen, not quite accurately), was the first to exercise 
educational influence over the school journey : " Rousseau ist der 
geistige Voter desselben.^'f He drew in fact his ideas from 
Montaigne and developed them. 

Baseaow in 1774 was the first to work out a scheme of school 
journeys as part of an educational plan, and from his institution 
at Dessau tne new educational method spread, in a way very 
profitable to education, through Germany. Salzmann, at 
schnepfenthal, carefully worked out the pedagogic idea of 
school-journeys, and made them an actual part of his school 
curriciilum. We are told that his journeys were as good as the 
best are to-day. One point insisted on was to bring before the 
pupils, in connection with the journey, the names of famous men 
worthy of imitation — a point insufficiently considered in modem 
journeys. He* also insisted on the girls' school journey (not too 
seriously imdertaken in Germany to-dav) and it was specially 
planned to teach them their duties in liie. Salzmann aimed at 
an educational system that should make the lives of men 
harmless, useful, and contented, ripe in judgment and refined in 
character, and should give the school-master a "healthy, under- 
standing, good, and happy people " upon whom to exercise his 
art. These aspirations were breathed a hundred years ago, amid 
the din and turmoil of the Napoleonic wars. His ideas were 
taken up forty years later by Bender at his institution at 
Weinheim and improved. X Bender's long school journeys served 

* Adamson, p. 147. 

t Ans dem F&dagogiBchen Universitats-Seminar zu Jena, Heft 3, p. 79 
(Laiuraiiflalza, 1891). 

JThe early nineteenth century had a ^stem of short-day journeys or 
very long ones lasting for months. Jean Paid Richter substituted for this 
system journeys lastmg a few weeks by which children were taken from' 
iuk towns into beautiful scenery. 
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for the free development of the personality of each pupil, and 
the journey was a compulsory part of his cour^. Bender's 

Erogrammes of 1845 and 1859 show us exactly the relationship 
etween the school work and the journey at that date. The 
school joiumey, lasting two or three weeks afoot, supplemented 
the teaching and filled up gaps that could in no otner way be 
bridged, biit it was not yet organically related to the scnobl 
cumcillum. Bender's tneory, however, underlies all later 
German theories on this subject. K. V. Stoy, for some time a 
teacher at Bender's Institute at Weinheim, carried Bender's 
ideas to Jena. In 1852 ho took school journeys at Jena with his 
Seminar school. The idea was rapidly adopted by more than 
twenty seminars. The journeys proved a connecting link 
between the teaching of the school and the University,* and 
this fact created an enthusiasm for the system that carried it 
throughout Germany. All modem German school journeys are 
under the influence of Stoy and the Seminar founded by him at 
Jena. Ziller, of Leipzig, developed Bender's theory along lines 
closely related to Stoys practical system, and Ziller's method 
was taken up by Dr. Rein who, about the year 1876, was the first 
to bring school journeys into close relation to the teaching plan, 
making them an essential part of his system of education, and 
making the capacity to lead a journey a necessary part of a 
teacher's training. The system was rapidly taken up by sixteen 
German states, and now school journeys are universal and in some 
places they are obligatory. Stoy's example is still influential in 
determining the character of the journey. At Stoy's school in 
Jena two journeys of four days each are made in the summer, all 
scholars and teachers taking part in three divisions. In the 
autumn, in the month of August, there is a journey that lasts 
fourteen to sixteen days. In this journey the scholars are 
divided into three classes, each in three parts. It should be 
noted that in the case of short journeys the total cost per head 
each day should not exceed one shilling and sixpence, while no 
public school journey should exceed three shillings per head 
each day. 

The lesson of history seems to me to be that the school journey 
should be a national affair, definitely controlled by the Central 
Educational Authority. Its pedagogic value is its capacity to 
bring into living union the various departments of school work, 
and strict supervision is necessary in order that this linking up 
may be made as effective anci as normal as possible. The 
journey must not only be an integral part of the school life but an 
mtegral part of the educational system, thus not only linking up 
departments of work, but schools with schools and grades with 
grades from the infant school to the university. 

II. Two French Experiments. 
It will be found helpful to consider in some detail continental 
experience in the details of school expeditions. It must, 

* Tlie journeys of the young university studentH in the Middle Ages had 
the same effect. 
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liowever, be remembered that thoutrh school expeditions of some 
sort or another are almost universal in the case of secondary or 
higher grade schools throughout Germany, yet these expeditions 
vary very considerably in Quality and educational usefulness. 
The high educational example of Jena is by no means followed 
in all other districts, and mstances have been brought to mv 
knowledge in which the day journeys were positively demoral- 
ising by reason of the incapacitv or misconduct of the teacher in 
charge of the party. It is absolutely essential to the usefulness 
of a school expedition that it shoulu be under the control of a 
very highly trained and enthusiastic teacher. 

The work done in France by the French Alpine Club — founded 
in 1874 for the regeneration of the nation, " au letidemain de 
1108 disaatres" is worthy of all praise. One of the fundamental 
objects of the club was " Vorganiaatimi des cmnvanes acolavres!* 
In 1875 the president of the club, M. Cezanne, d^put^ des 
Hautes-Alpes, summarised the object of these journeys in the 
following words: — "Arracher les jeunos gens k T^nervante 
oisivete des villes, organiser pendant les vacances ces caravanes 
scolaires d^s longtemps pratiqu^es en Suisse et en AUemagne 
dont TOpffer a si spintuellement illustrt^ les joyeuses p^rip^ties, 
et qui laissent dans la memoire de ceux qui y ont pns part, un 
souvenir ineffacable." 

The Club created a Commission especially to organise school 
expeditions, walks, excursions and journeys for the punils of 
lycees and collifjes. The whole question was discussea at a 
Conference called on October 28th, 1905, by M. Julien 
Bregeault in the ^rand amphitheatre of the Sorbonne, and held 
un^r the presidency of^ M. Bienvenu-Martin, Miniatre de 
V Instruction Puhlique, des Beaitx-Arts et des Cvltes.* At this 
Conference the wort now being done by the Commission was 
described. The President is M. Richard, " le Topffer frangais" 
His work has, however, been in fact more elaborate and detailed 
than that of the German enthusiast. TOpffer only travels with 
his own pupils, and in the longer vacations. M. Richard travels 
all the year round with any pupils who may be available: 
"petites excursions et grand voyages, plaines et montagnes, 
partout il entraine sa bande joyeuse, qui 1 adore : actuellement il 
a foumi plus de quatre cent joumees ae direction effective, sans 
compter les courses qu*il suit en amateur." 

He is helped in his work by two professors of the faculty of 
science, by a specialist in history, archeeologv, and geography, 
M. Leroy, who has worked at the movement from the first, and 
others. Two doctors accompany the expeditions; *' Ceci va 
rassnrer les meres de famiUe. In France, as in England, the 
fears of parents are found greatly to hinder the progress of 
school journeys. This is in fact, however, a desirable check, for 
it secures the guidance of efficient and desirable leaders. No 
careful parent, either here or in France, would or should allow 

• ^'Eevue F^dagogique.'' Nouvelle serie. Tome XL VII. No. 11. 
November, 1905. pp. 464-474. Paris. 
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a child to join a school expedition unless a known teacher or 
leader of an absolutely reliable type is in charge. 

The French Alpine Club expeditions are open to all scholars 
from lydes and colUges from the age of nine or ten years up to 
the age of military service, providea that the scholar can produce 
a written authorisation from his parents and a record of good 
conduct. There is only one form of punishment : exclusion or 
expulsion from the expedition. In 1904 the Paris section of the 
Club organised four long expeditions and seventy-four excursions 
in the immediate vicinity of Paris. The total number of attend- 
ances was 2,399 by 514 scholars. In the first seven months of 
1905 there were 59 expeditions, including three long journeys, 
with 1722 attendances. The work was not restrict^ to tne 
Paris section. At Lille, Marseilles, Lyons, important work was 
done while " les sections de Canigon, de la Drome, d'Embrau, de 
Beaune, de Lons-le-Saimier, de Tarbes, de Pau, de Nice, ont 
^galement, mais k des intervalles plus espac^s, procure aux 
el^ves de lyc^es et colleges de trte interessantes courses au grand 
air et dans la montagne." But the work has not yet in any 
sense reached the bulk of the secondary schools, and even in 
Paris not one-twentieth of the secondary scholars have been 
brought into the movement. 

The cause of the comparatively slow extension of the movement, 
after the continuous efforts of thirty years, is probably the fact that 
these journeys are not a living part of the school life. They are 
organised from without and not from within. Every effort, indeed, 
is made to obtain full touch with the schools, and the movement 
has the full approval of the educational authorities. Every 
Thursday and Sunday during the school year excursions are 
made in the environs of Paris, at a cost to each pupil not exceed- 
ing two francs. This does not include food, which is frecjuently 
brought by the pupils and eaten in the open air. Durmg the 
short holidays the Commission organises short expeditions, 
occupying two or three days, to some picturesque district or 
historic town or site. Twice a year — at Easter and at the 
beginning of the long vacation — journeys lasting ten days are 
made in France or abroad as far as Algiers, but mountainous 
regions — ^the Alps, the Pjrrenees, the Vosges, the Jura, the 
re^on of Mont Blanc — are the favourite districts with those who 
join these long expeditions ; which cost per head, at the most, 
all told, a little over six pounds. M. Bregeault complains of the 
indifference of French families to the undoubted advantages of 
these expeditions. He attributes it largely to the fears of the 
mothers — their unfounded fears, for no accident or sickness has 
ever marred an expedition — and public ignorance of the work 
done by the French Alpine Club. But neither reason is the 
real explanation. The work of the Club is external, and for 
success to be secured, for these journeys to become an integral 
part of child life, the work must be internal, must be organised 
within the school itself as part of the daily life of the scnool, as 
part of the normal education. M. Bregeault pleads for the 
scholar's journey with great eloquence on the grounds of personal 
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and national health, and no doubt on those grounds it ought to 
be supported. But unless the journey becomes a recognised 
part or national education, extenaing to the primary schools, it 
will not attract the parents as it ought. At present in Fmnce 
the school-journey is an " extra/' a desirable " extra " no doubt, 
but still something not recognised as an essential instrument of 
education. Until it is so recognised it cannot become universal. 
Yet the need of such an instrument of education in France 
becomes manifest enough when we turn from the pupils of the 
hjcSes and coUiges to the children of the slum schools. Sir 
Edmund Vemey, in an admirable paper,* has given us facts that 
are startling enough. In 1887, twelve years after the French 
Alpine Club started its patriotic movement, Dr. Graux, a leading 
doctor at Contrex^ville, being struck with " the condition of the 
children in the Paris slums, the high rate of mortality, the 
deterioration, physical and moral, of the survivors, the anaemic 
condition of the children at the end of the school year," projected, 
in coniunction with M. Duval, a country holiday home for poor 
Parisian children. M. Duval " was a member of the municipal 
council of one of the poorest and most crowded quarters of Paris, 
known as the Xlth Arrondissement," a district with a working 
population of 220,000. The idea of these two social workers was to 
ormg before the gamin " a simpler and happier mode of life,'* and 
suggested that this end would be attamed if some Paris 
municipality were to acquire land and buildings in a rural 
district to form a country resort for the poorest class of children 
in its elementary schools. Dr. Graux ana M. Duval, in pursuance 
of their plan, bought a disused ch&teau of the seventeenth 
century at Mandres, and M. Duval handed it over to the Caisse 
d'Ecole of the Xlth Arrondissement, furnished and ready for 
occupation. The original building supplied large dormitories 
and store rooms as well as a committee room, while new buildings 
added to the ch&teau a refectory with kitchens, and above them 
day rooms and a small library. 

" The refectory opens into a wide glazed verandah, giving shelter to 
the children in wet weather, and, except while actuaUy eating or sleeping, 
the children live out of doors. The one instniction given to the teachers 
in charge is to keep the children happy and amused in the open air. The 
onlv task insisted upon is a weekly letter to the parents, which is utDised to 
make them give a connected account of what they are seeing and doing." 

It was to this life that two hundred " pale, weary, eager little 
boys " came in the summer of 1889. So the scheme started. The 
full proposal was to take in all, during the year, a thousand children 
from the age often to fomrteen years, securing to each child three 
weeks holiday. Since only two hundred could be taken at a time 
the long summer holiday is not sufficient tor the piupose. It was 
consequently necessary to work in intimate touch with the school 
authorities, thus securing a svstem that really operates bom 
within the school and makes tne school holiday an organic part 
of the school life. The first question to be decided, in view of 

♦ " Children's Country Holiday in France,'* by Sir Edmund Vemey, Bart. 
{Good Words, January, 1903). 
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the fact that some children must go to the holiday school in term 
time, is as to the class of children who are to lose their school work. 
The right principle was at once adopted. In the month of May» 
the children who are to take the holiday in school time are 
chosen from among those '' who, from weak health or dull brains, 
are making the least progress in their studies." Thus a month 
of school work is given up to secure physical health, and the 
children on their return to raris have their full school holiday. 
'* Alternate batches of two himdred boys and two himdred girls 
are despatched throughout the summer, not a day being lost, the 
chUdren returning from Mandres crossing the train by the way 
bringing a fresh party down from Paris.*' The last party of the 
year are composed of the pick of the schools in character and 
ability, some of whom are leaving school. All other children 
are back in Paris in time for the re-opening of the schools on 
October 1st. The effort, in fact, is made to reverse the normal 
and cruel order of nature, to give to those that have not, and to 
make up for the physical and moral loss that the poorest children 
inevitably suflFer in the urban struggle for life. 

It is worthy of notice that with this class of child no difficulty 
is made by the parents. In the middle class the parents are 
often too ready to sacrifice the gain to be derived from the school 
holiday to the fear of illness, or injury while away from home. 
No doubt the very poor parents are not sorry to Be spared the 
cost of maintaining the cnildren during the three weeks, but 
their readiness to allow the children to go cannot be assigned to 
this cause. They are delighted at the pleasure and benefit that 
the children are certain to derive from the holiday, and they have 
an official guarantee of safe custody. The difficulty of the parents 
is in England and France alike restricted to the less poor. Sir 
Edmund Verney gives a useful account of the method adopted 
in sending off a party to Mandres. Each child chosen has a 
number, and " he goes off to the Mairie of the Arrondissement in 
Paris, where 400 strong little wooden valises, each numbered and 
with its own key, are stored. ... A dark cloth cap is presented 
to each boy, and forms a distinguishing mark." The Doxes are 
returned to the Mairie next day packed and are then strongly 
fastened together in tens and sent to meet the children at the 
Chire de VEst The children are booked at the military (quarter; 
fibres and go by a slow train, which, starting at 9.0 in the 
morning, reaches Contrex^ville at 5.30 p.m. " Here the trades- 
men who are purveyors of the school colony undertake to supply 
carts whenever required for the use of the children." Ten long 
light Lorraine carts take them in parties of twenty to the holiday 
houses. " Each child is weighed and measured on arrival and on 
departure ; the average gain for boys is two kilogrammes (^l 
pounds), and for girls one to one and a half (about 3 poimas). 
Someboyshave gained as much as eight pounds in the three weeks. 
When the ^rls are given some form of the gymnastic exercises 
now confinewDl to the boys, their increase in weight and width of 
chest may perhaps be as striking as is already me case with the 
boys. The greatest change in their appearance is wrought during 
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the first eight days of their holiday; the skin becomes much 
clearer, and the whole aspect of the children is brighter. Life, 
which has been an anxious fight to many a little street arab, has 
suddenly become a tranquil state, sheltered from worry, in which 
cruelty and hunger are unknown. The mere quiet and silence 
of the country have a soothing influence, greatly aided by the 
unwontedly generous diet and kindly surroundings. After the 
first week the children begin to put on flesh ana to relish the 
change of food, although some, accustomed to the stimulant of 
black coffee, with perhaps a dash of nim in it, despise at first the 
hot morning milk, which they say is only fit for feeding pi^s ; 
but when once they have taken to it they enjoy it and thrive 
upon it. The diet is abundant and excellent ; after the hot 
milk-soup in the morning there is a substantial mid-day meal 
of stewed meat and vegetables, when each child has before him 
his tiny bottle of red wine ; a bowl of milk at 4 p.m. and a supper 
of soup, roast meat, vegetables and fruit, witn plenty of nne 
white oread at every meal." There is ample provision for 
bathing. 

" In the short space of three weeks it is found that the change 
in the child's maimers is almost as marked as in his bodfly 
health. Cleanly habits of thought and action, perhaps hitherto 
unknown, the discipline of good manners at meals, and the 
unselfishness inducea by the common life of a well-ordered com- 
munity, tell upon the cnaracter quickly at such an impression- 
able age. Something practical is eueotod in combating what 
in some cases are inhented tendencies to evil. The scowl of the 
hunted animal is giving way to the natural gaiety of child- 
hood, and this applies to the girls quite as much as to the boys. 
The girls do not get so much exercise as the boys but they are 
trained in household matters, cleanliness, order, and good 
management." 

The holiday has its educational side. The long walks in the 
lovely woods are themselves lessons in nature study, and the 
children are specially taught to observe the various objects of 
the forest, the stems and roots, leaves and flowers, birds and 
beetles. " The village may be described as one vast farm yard." 
The children are brought mto actual contact with Nature herself 
and with man working on the soil. The produce and the beauty 
of the world take a new reality from such an experience. Mucn 
depends, of course, on the self-sacrifice of the leaders and this is 
aboimding. Each one only receives for three weeks thirty 
francs in addition to his or her keep, and for this has to be cease- 
lessly on duty, for the children are never left unattended day or 
night. " All are lay teachers ; no religious instruction is given, 
but the children whose parents desire it are taken to the parish 
church, which is just outside the School Colony gate. Sir 
Edmund Vemey usefully compares the Country Holiday Move- 
ment in Paris and London. The expense in France is greater ; 
one thousand children for three weeks each cost 60,000 francs or 
£2,400, namely 60 francs (£2 8s. Od.) for each child. " In 
England 10s. is paid for the keep of each child in a cottage 
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home for a fortnight, which scarcely pays the cottager unless 
two or three are taken together ; the parents contribute to the 
railway fares, and nothing is paid for supervision from the 
moment when the child has started from the railway station in 
London. The French children are better and more scientifically 
fed, and enjoy a holiday of three weeks instead of two, ana 
above all they are assured of getting it/* In London the loss of 
voluntary subscriptions or an epidemic may deprive the most 
needy cnildren of their holiday. "The Frencn realise more 
readily than we do what an admirable national investment is 
the spending of money for the health and the education of the 
children, who are the only true wealth of a State." On the other 
hand our system " has charms and advantages of its own. Lon- 
don children, who are afEectionately welcomed by the country 
secretary, generally a lady, and put into suitable homes, are 
introduced into quite a new world; make fresh, often lasting, 
friendships, and experience for themselves both the advantages 
and the orawbacks of country life. They take their share in the 
village interests, challenge the country boys to cricket, and 
generally beat them, and if a few apples are stolen and some 
rabbits and squirrels have a bad time of it, the independent life 
that our boys lead affords a valuable training of character. 
They are trusted, and are usually worthy of trust. They swarm 
into the hay fields and ride m the waggons and are treated 
everywhere with good-natured tolerance, and are allowed to try 
their hands at all sorts of occupations. . . . Boys and girfs 
leave laden with gifts of flowers, finit, and vegetables, which, with 
the characteristic generosity of the poor, the cottage-mothers often 
send back to the unknown mothers in London. Many a boy 
after he has gone to work in succeeding years has returned to 
the same kind hearth when a rare holioay has given him a day 
out of town ; in some cases the parents of a delicate child have 
boarded him out for several months, or even years, in the 
village where his country holiday was spent, and under these 
conditions children of younger age can be sent to an experienced 
cottage-mother than are dealt with in France. Such sponta- 
neous and valuable friendships are impossible under the French 
system. The boys are always treated as children; no surrep- 
titious knife or ball drops out of a trouser-pocket ; work and 
})lay are alike regulated ; the School Colony is entirely self-con- 
tained, and enters into no relations with the village community. 
Much of the contrast has deep root in the difiEerent habits of the 
two nations ; but an English observer has something to learn 
from the generous endowment and scientific organisation of the 
children's country holiday in France." 

IIL — Vacation Schools. 

It will be convenient here to turn for a short space from 
Continental experiments in order to contrast the EngBsh tenta- 
tive methods oi dealing with very poor urban children in vacation 
time, with the interesting Parisian experiment just described, 
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The French and the English and American workers have all 
something of the same end in view. To save the children from 
the streets, to prevent the holiday time destroying the moral 
and mental benefit of the school tune, to do somethmg that will 
help physique^ is in the mind of all workers. The French, 
however, lay chief weight on physical improvement in the 
children, the Americans on pure recreation and amusement, the 
English on recreative but utilitarian occupation. Perhaps it 
would be fairer to compare, as is done by Sir Edmund Vemey, 
the French holiday school with the English boarding-out system, 
since it may be said that as the French school is a boarding 
school and the English is a day school, the work done is not 
comparable. But, inasmuch as the aim of the two methods is 
mucn the same, it will be useful here to deal with the Vacation 
School organised by Mrs. Humphry Ward, and held at the 
Tavistock Place Settlement.* Some combination of the ideas 
exemplified in the two systems may then become apparent. 

The school ground and buildings are adjacent to tne Duke of 
Bedford's "large, beautifully designed, neatly kept, and well- 
wooded garden,'' and this met gives a touch of nature to the 
happy school day. There are also available for investigation the 
sites, overgrown with v^etation, of some demolished houses, 
and this has proved very useful for nature study. The report 
on the Vacation Schoolt held in 1903 gives us in valuable 
elaboration the scheme followed. The following passage sets 
forth the aim of those who organised this school. 

" The school aimed at giving the children something to do, in 
place of roaming listlessly about in street or alley, with nothing 
to tempt them to action save the ever-present opportunity for 
mischief. Children such as we had cannot amuse themselves. 
They have little ima^nation or initiative, and, as a rule, 
unless acting under guidance, fail to give their desire for amuse- 
ment and occupation suitable shape. They roam about, suffering 
from a peculiar childish ennui, and actually long for the return 
of the normal school days and the cessation of the wearisome 
hoUdays. The purpose of the school was to change all this. It 
sought to satisfy the hunger for occupation by setting the 
children something to find out, or something to do. It sought 
to care for the physical well-being of the scholars by carefully 
organised exercises. It sought to raise the children's ideals of 
morals and conduct by direct and indirect instruction. It sought 
to show the children that coming to know and learning to do, 
are, in themselves, some of the truest of pleasures. It sought 
to afford pleasure chiefly to those children who were doomed, 
from one cause or another, to remain in London throughout the 
vacation, and so go sea-less, fresh-air-less, and joyless." The 
children were drawn from a dozen local Elementary Schools — 

♦ The Holiday School at Oaea Island described below may be compared 
with the French School at Mandres. The Dutch Health Colonies dealt 
¥rith below should also be considered. 

t Vacation School Report to the London School Board by the Director 
of the Vacation School held at The Passmore Edwards' Settlement, 
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some Voluntary, some Board Schools. 1 ,500 forms of application 
for admission were nrinted, narts of these were filled up by teachers 
at the yarious schools and the rest by applicants at the Settle- 
ment itself. Subseauently, 329 personal applications were made. 
Of the 1,500 printea forms 1,352 were sent m, and consequently 
there were 1,681 applications for the 750 ayailable school places. 
The organisers issuea 750 inyitations to attend. Of these children, 
184 did not come, and 88 only attended once or twice, and there- 
fore 272 additional scholars were inyited. Some few of the 
eiiests were excluded by contagious illness, and other children 
did not want to stay moie than 14 or 21 da3rs, so that a few 
additional inyitations were issued from time to time. In all 1,149 
inyitations were issued, and 965 children attended school once or 
more. The number of children on the attendance roll was 
intended to be kept at 750, and in fact it worked out at 751. It 
had been calculated that this would giye an ayera^e attendance 
of 600, and in fact the ayerage attendance worked out at 601*9. | 

Thus, on the average, 80 per cent of the children attended with- 
ovi any system of machinery foi' securing regvlot/r attendance. - 

Eyen on the wettest days— and 40 per cent, of the days were i 

wet — the attendance wais neyer bad. The school-going habit has 1 

indeed become a second nature to the town child. Tne session 
of the Vacation School opened on the first Monday following the ' 

closing of the elementary schools, and closed on the Friday 
before they re-opened. No time for acquiring a loafing habit 
was giyen, and the children at once were taught to enjoy their 
hoUday. The children assembled each day at 9.45 and 4.45 in 
the court on the east side of the settlement. At 10.0 a.m. and 
5.0 p.m. religious exercises (consisting of a hymn, the Lord's Prayer, 
the Beatitudes and an address, lastinc" in all fifteen minutes) 
were conducted in the court during fine weather and in the 
gynmasium at other times, on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday by a minister of the Church of England, and on 
Tuesday and Thursday by a minister belonging to one of 
the Free Churches. The postcard of invitation had informed 
the parents that they could withdraw their children from 
the religious exercise if they so wished, but only one child 
was actually withdrawn. The parents of three other children 
desired to withdraw their chilaren, but in fact their children 
did not attend the school at all. It will be remembered 
that in the case of che school at Mandres the French children 
were only giyen religious instruction if the parents wished it. 
In the case of the London School the parents were assumed to 
wish the instruction to be giyen, unless they expressed a contrary * 
desire. The fundamental difference of outlook can scarcely be 
discussed here, but its importance cannot be over-rated. It is to 
be noticed that in the Settlement school discipline was easily 
maintained and the general tone of the children was good. No 
children were expelled for unruly behaviour. ** They were orderly 
in coming, orderly in assembling, orderly in class, and orderly in 
going home. They were cheerniUy obedient, happy and free, 
hardly ever venturing to presume on the kindness shown them 
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and invariably keeping witnin the bounds of reason/* There was 
no system of punishment except the greatly feared threat " not 
to come again." In the case of the Mandres school the children 
appear to nave been under a much closer system of oversight : 
but one is tempted to think that the children in the Settlement 
school were of a somewhat higher typo than the children at 
Mandres. 

The curriculum of the school was made up of the following 
kinds of instruction : — 

(1) Manual training (Woodwork for older boys). 

(2) Housewifery and cookery (older girls and occasionally 

boys). 

(3) Singing, Musical Drill, Physical Exercises, Gymnastics 

(Boxing for older boys). 

(4) Story-telling. 

(5) Clay modelling. 

(6) Dancing. 

(7) Nature Study. 

(8) Brush work and Drawing. 

(9) Reading Room (Story Books). 

(10) Dramatics (in preparation for a performance at the end 

of the term). 

(11) Needle-work (dolldressing), Basketwork, and Cane^ 

weaving. 

(12) Lantern story-telling. 

(13) Ambulance work and Nursing (iacluding the washing 

and dressing a baby). 

(14) Swimming (boys and girls). 

(15) Sand digging. 

The children were divided into ten classes from A (the eldest 
children) to K or L, separate kindergarten classes. These little 
people were about five years of age and had a special time-table 
unoer a responsible mistress. " The work taken included stories, 
building games, paper-folding, cutting and pasting, nature 
study, chalking, singing, colouring, clay-modelling, soap-bubble 
blowing, skipping, snip-sailing, and other recreative occupations 
—the delights of infant years.'' 

Except m the case of Woodwork, Housewifery, Needlework, and 
Cane- weaving, the lessons lasted only 35 minutes, given alter- 
nately in the garden and the building. The garden was provided 
with seven gravelled sites for the outdoor lessons and there was 
a supply of trestle tables, chairs and other outdoor furniture. 
Parts of the sites of the demolished houses were turned into 
sandhills, while the vegetation on other parts of these sites was 
utilised for Nature Study. Every 35 minutes the class was 
marched to the central place of assembly and then marched away 
to other work. Half the children attended in the morning 
session and half in the afternoon. The ten classes in each session 
had a roll of 37 or 38 pupils, of whom 30 or 31 were on the 
average present. " As soon as this number was exceeded (30 or 31 ) 
evidence began to appear of difficulty of working, and for Vaca- 
tion School purposes our experience shows that 30 in attendance 
must be considered as the limit; For each of these classes 
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we provided one whole-time teacher or her equivalent — except 
that for the kindergarten three whole-tiine teachers (or their 
equivalent) were allowed for the roll of 75 ; for the Woodwork 
class the boys only (18 or 19 on the roll) of a normal class were 
deemed enough tor one teacher and the girls (a like number) 
were deemed enough for the Cookery and Housewiferv." In 
addition to the instructresses in Singing, Dancing and Musical 
Drill two accompanists were provided and in tne Gymnastic 
class there was an instructor for the boys and an instruc- 
tress for the girls. Over and above these, there was a 
mistress who helped generally where needed. This made a staff 
equivalent to sixteen whole-time teachers drawn mostly from 
from secondary or kindergarten training centres and schools 
together with some graduates. The school was organised on the 
mixed principle — enablingf brothers and sisters to work together — 
" and accustomed both boys and girls to live naturally in each 
other's presence without excess of oashfulness on the one hand, 
or frivolity on the other." Work of exceptionally good quality 
was done, especially in Woodwork, Nature Study and Gymnastics. 
" The children found useful occupation pleasuraole, and a number 
came to recognise, perhaps for tne first time, the blessedness of 
having something to do worth doing." There can be no doubt 
that the Vacation School was a dennite success in 1903 at this 
settlement and subsequent experiments have more than con- 
firmed this success. Parents and children alike welcome the 
school. At the dramatic entertainment which concluded the 
sittings of 1904 there were present 1,050 children who had 
attended the school. The work of this school grows in importance 
each year, and the experience now gained will be of the first 
importance to those who start such schools in other great 
centres. 

The secret of success was evidently associated with the 
number and great skill of the teachers. It is a sound 
educational principle that the younger and poorer the children 
are, the more highly trained and sympathetic the teachers must 
be. The school, too, supplied a definite demand. The streets 
of a great town are not the place for a holiday and can undo in 
a few weeks the work of as many years. But the Vacation 
School does not answer all the purposes of the French Vacation 
School. It does not remove the children even for a brief period 
from the urban environment, and therefore can do little for the 

Ehysical constitution of the child. To combine the Vacation 
chool with the Boarding-out system, or Holiday Home system,- 
seems nearer an ideal scheme. If children could be boarded in 
cottage homes during the period when the coimtry schools are 
in vacation and the schoomouses could be used for Vacation 
Schools run on exactly the lines adopted at the Passmore 
Edwards Settlement, the advantages, without the obvious 
disadvantages of the French scheme, would be secured. Of 
course such an end could only be attained by the most intimate 
correlation of administration between rural and urban local 
education authorities. Cottage homes would have to be placed 
on a register by the rural education authorities, and a ust of 
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such homes supplied to the urban authorities. The difficulties 
of machinery would be very great, and not the least of these 
would be the supply of teachers in rural districts during the 
vacation. This difficulty might in &ct be found insuperable. 
The present system of town Vacation Schools might, however, 
suffice if an alternate solution of the difficulty as to the necessity 
of a change of environment were adopted — the drafting into 
cottage homes during the ordinary sessions of the rural schools 
of the children most in need of change in environment. These 
children would attend the rural schools in the ordinary course, 
and would in the summer attend the urban Vacation Schools. 
Such a scheme would have the advantage of taking back to the 
land the very type of child that most needs some inducement to 
leave the towns ; but it would necessitate a higher standard of 
teachers and teaching than is now available in most rural 
districts. The experience of England and France alike proves 
the necessity of adopting some educational change that will give 
the poorest of town children the physical and moral benefits of 
rural Ufe during some period of the year. The expense 
attending the transfer to cottage homes is of course the primary 
difficulty to be overcome. The children who attend the London 
Vacation Schools are those whose parents cannot subscribe to a 
holiday fund. It is probable that the case could only be met by 
a ^ant in aid. If such a grant could be secured it would bie 
paid to the local education authoritv who supplied the school 
places and guaranteed the cottage homes. On paper such a 
scheme does not appear to be unworkable, and its advantages are 
manifest ; but it would have to be worked out in very elaborate 
detail and on a small scale before it could be adopted. An 
experiment could easily enough, however, be made. It would 
not be difficult for the Education Committee of the London 
County Coimcil to arrange such an experiment with, say, the 
Surrey or Hampshire Countv Council. If this proved successful 
a great step in advance would have been taken. 

The evil at which this suggestion aims — the social disease of 
accidie — has been directly attacked in Manchester bv an 
energetic voluntary committee working in conjimction witt the 
]Mucation Committee of that city, by the formation of a 
"Country School" (originally suggested in 1903 by the Eev. 
S. Nugent Barry) at Boioll's Green, Knutsford. During the year 
1905-6* something like 1,200 children and teachers were sent to 
the school. This large number was accommodated by the 
addition of a camp to the school building^. This school can only 
take eighty scholars at a time. The building is of corrugated 
iron, hned with stained and varnished wood. It is cheerful, 
bright, and clean, and includes a schoolroom, a dining room, two 
large airy dormitories, cloak room, matron and teachers' rooms, 
kitchens, etc. The scheme provided that the children should, 
in each case, stay two weeks, and should pay for the period the 

* Fourth Annual Report of the City of Manchester Education Com 
mittee. See also first Report of the Committee of the Knoll's Green School 
and articles in the Mcmcheiter Guardian of July 11th, 1904, and Apr^ 
30Ui,1906. 
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»um of 7 s., including the railway fare to Mobberley. The day 
began at half-past six, school from nine to twelve and two to 
four (most of the work out-door work), with a splendid dinner 
in between the school periods. Tea and supper followed, and bed 
at 8.30, with a master to read the boys to sleep. The progress 
made by the boys and girls (each sex alternately occupy the 
buildings) is remarkable in the extreme — mentally, as well as 
physically. The cost of starting the school was iJ3,000, and it 
IS now proposed by means of a grant of £400 from the adminis- 
trative sub-committee on education to increase* the permanent 
accommodation to 120 scholars. The voluntary committee of 
the school are of opinion that if this is done, the scliool will 
become self-supportmg. It is probable that the Country School 
will become a part of the municipal educational system, for 
" the Country School Sub-Committee has since been asked to 
approach the David Lewis trustees with a proposal that the 
existing lease of the Country School shall be cancelled, and that 
in lieu thereof a fresh lease for ten years be granted to the 
Manchester Education Committee, with the provision that at 
the end of such ten years the Committee shall have the option 
of purchasing the land (up to ten acres) at £50 per acra" 

The efforts of Manchester have not been limited to this useful 
Country School. During the summer of 1905 twelve school 
playgrounds were opened to children who had only streets to 
play in, and were extensively used. The question of the pro- 
vision of playing fields in various parts of the city for the use of 
the older children in the elementary schools has become 
important in view of the clause in the Code of Regulations issued 
in July, 1906, as to organised games. It is there stated that 
" In schools for older children a period occupied during the 
school hours in properly organised games under competent 
supervision and instruction " may be counted as school 
attendance. The Board of Education, in answer to an inquiry 
from the Playing Fields Sub -committee (July 2nd, 1906) stated 
that the gamea in question might be played outside the various 
school premises. The Sub-Committee therefore made a number 
of recommendations to the Education Committee for the 
purpose of securing fields (in local parks or elsewhere) where 
tootoall, cricket, hockey and rounders for boys (and similar 
games lor girls) could be organised. It was proposed that one 
afternoon a week should be devoted to these games under the 
superintendence of the teachers in the respective schools. 

Experimental country school work of importance has been 
done during the last two years by the Fielden and the Primary 
Demonstration Schools associated with (though not under the 
control of) the Manchester University Department of Education. 
The Primary School and Kindergarten was established in 1902 
to demonstrate methods of school training and teaching to 
students in the Department The general plan of school pursuits 
based on Froebelian and Herbartian methods, is under the 
direction of Dr. J. J. Findlay, the Fielden Professor of Education. 
The children leave at twelve 
The Fielden Demonstration 



years of age to take up higher work. 
School (also under the direction of 
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Professor Findlay) is a school of a higher elementary type for 

boys between eleven and fifteen years. A " school-camp " being 

amono; the experiments contemplated by the organisers of these 

schools, a first attempt was made in 1906, when a party of 12 

children (3 boys and 9 girls from the two schools) between the 

ages of eight and fourteen yeara were taken by one mistress and 

two students to the camp of the Ancoats Lads' Club, near 

Marple. Miss M. G. Findlay, Headmistress of the Primary 

School and Kindergarten, states that : — 

" The tents were used for sleeping merely ; meals were served out of doors 
when possible, and in the kitchen in wet weather. We catered for ourselves 
and cooked all our own food, beside doing all the laying of tables, washing- 
up, sweeping, and bed-making. These duties were done much more 
cneerfully and promptly than were the school-lessons in our second experi- 
ment, and formed a most useful discipline which none, after the first day, 
resented. In spite of heavy rain at ni^ht and wet grass, no one caught 
cold, and all returned to Manchester looking sunburnt and well. A marked 
effect was visible in some cases during the remaining week or two of the 
term— nerves were steadied, self-control greater, and a new readiness to 
help in practical ways was manifest. That the whole work of the following 
year was enriched by these experiences was clearly shown by the eager way 
m which they were pressed into service to illustrate lessons of every kind. 
The sum charged to each child (10s.) covered all expenses including the few 
nence of the railway fare for teachers and children, and left us with a 
balance of 23s. in hand.'' 

An experiment on a larger scale was made from July 8th to 
July 20th, 1907. The Fielden School sent 30 boys (aged from 
10 to 16 years^ with three masters, and the Primary School 29 
children (aged from 6 to 11 years) with six mistresses. Some 
Training College and Diploma Students were also present. The 
party was locked at the Holiday Home, Great Hucklow, an 
mstitution belonging to the Unitarian Sunday School Associa- 
tion. The charge for board and lodging was 7s. 6d. for each child 
and lis. for each adult. The experiment in consequence of the 
increased railway fare resulted in a small financial loss. On this 
occasion the children were " at school " — bed-making and boot- 
blacking being their only household work. Miss Owen states 
that ormnary school worK was resented by the children. 

" Work that greatly interested the class in school was more or less openly 
resented, especially at first. The children wanted to run and shout, or to 
pick flowers and decorate their persons, rather than to attend to nature 
study and £^graphy. The nature of tne ground immediately about the 
Home lent itself to an unusual degree to the carrying out of fairy and of 
adventure plays, and of these the children never tired. Boys of 14 
dug for gold till the perspiration poured off them in the burning 
sun ; little ones were goblins in the woods, or met fearsome beasts 
which they slew in princely fashion ; but- all that savoured of the 
schoolroom seemed out of place. Yet when we returned to ordinary 
work the things we saw, and the new ideas we gained at Camp, served us at 
every turn, and Geography and Nature study have not failed to receive a 
stimulus despite apparent neglect. A little steady work was done every 
day, however, chiefly in the form of nature-records, diaries and home- 
letters. Baswet-making was immensely popular towards the end and 
almost all the older children were able to take home their flowers in a 
basket of their own making. Some of the most valuable results of the 
experience are difficult to register. From the teacher's j)oint of view the 
advantage of thus coming into close relationship with their children, in and 
out* of school hours, can scarcely be overestimated. The social life means 
much to the children too, especially to those who have no big brothers or 
sisters to look uj) to at home, or no little ones to protect and care for." 
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An elaborate curriculum (including careful study of the &una, 
flora, geology, and history of the district) has been prepared. 
Next year it will perhaps be possible from the experience gained 
to do more actual work. It is impossible not to feel tnat a 
certain amount of disore;anisation must arise if school discipline 
is broken up during the term. Discipline is in itself a most 
important factor in education. Professor Findlay, in his interest- 
ing article on the experiment,^ lays emphasis on the fact that 
the time given to the work << is a i»art of school time, not of 
holiday time ; attendance is coimted just as at home. In &ct, 
it is the day school turned for a fortnight into a boarding school, 
with all tne advantages of intenser corporate life, self-help, 
independence, which are the peculiar product of good Englisn 
boarding schools." Professor Findlay points out that the weeks 
preceding the " Camp " fortnight should be *' utilised to prepare 
ior the new life." Even on tnis second experiment preparation 
had its effect on the elder boys, and " some serious work " was 
done. The experience gained of coimtry life was, moreover, all- 
important. " This widening experience, guided by teachers who 
know what appeals to the chila, pays for itself a hundred times 
over, not only in nature-study and art, but also in geography, 
history, literature, song, and humanistic studies of every kind." 
It purifies taste as well as limgs. A parent of one of the children 
put the point very clearly : " The value of this country school is 
that my lad is learning how to enjoy the country. After he has 
been out here a few times he will not want to go to Blackpool 
and listen to nigger troupes." Professor Findlay lays stress on one 
very important point. The school ** has been the creation of a 
class bond between school and home. We had to secure the 
goodwill of parents before they would entrust their children to 
us. It is a great adventure for a little boy or girl aged eight or 
nine to leave home, to sleep in a dormitory, with fiither and 
mother miles away ! " As has been shown aoove, this is a real 
difficulty with parents who are not of the poorest class. Miss 
Grace Owen (an assistant lecturer and demonstrator in the 
University Department of Education) gives me the further in- 
formation that walks and short excursions form a regular part 
of the school life in these two schools throughout the year. The 
younger children make frequent visits to two farms which are 
within a tram-ride of the schools, and the older children are 
taken out to make plans of the streets, to visit buildings of 
historic interest, and to see parts of the Technical School, such as 
the Weavinff Department, etc. The Manchester Demonstration 
Schools will nave done good work if they can make parents of all 
classes see the wisdom of country schools and camps, which give 
vent to the constructive and imaginative side of child-nature. 
Professor Findlay looks forward to the day when the large day 
schools in crowaed cities will each have a permanent " camp " 
deep in the country. It is a goal that may well be reached. 

The importance of this development of educational work in 
Manchester can hardly be over-rated. The necessity of some 
such device for dealing with physical deterioration is obvious, 

• Manchester Guardian (August 19th, 1907). 
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and the success of a system of organised school games can hardly 
be doubted. The Manchester Committee have also made an 
experiment in connection with nature-study of an important 
kind. Certain public elementary schools were suppned in 
1906 from the gardens at Swinton House with plants, such as 
lobeUa, stocks, and asters, for the children to grow in their own 
homes. One penny was charged for each plant, and 2,497 were 
distributed. The children were invited to brinff these plants 
back in September, and for each satisfactory plant a card of 
merit was then awarded. These plants were issued to sixteen 
school departments, and it was foimd that 683, or about 25 per 
cent, were successfully reared. The schools varied in their 
success. In one school no less than 99 plants out of 200 came 
to maturity. 

An experiment of the Manchester School tjrpe was made in 
Epping Forest in 1907 by the Leipsic Road (Camberwell) Council 
School (boys* department). A party of 31 boys from the upper 
standards under the charge of the head master and one of his 
assistants occupied each day, for the school week beginning 
October 16th, trie Shaftesbury Retreat (belonging to the Com- 
mittee of the Fresh Air Fund), at Lough ton on the edge of the 
Forest. Sleeping accommodation was available, as bunks were 
built round tne walls of a large room and simple bedding pro- 
vided. The sanitary and washing arrangements were quite 
satisfactory, and the food of excellent quality. Mr. W. i. G. 
Winn, H.M. Inspector of Schools, reports that "the cost of 
maintenance was chiefly borne by the Fresh Air Fund, but con- 
tributions were obtained from the parents of the boys wherever 
possibla Equipment for the boys, such as water-bottles and 
clothes-bags, was lent by various organisations. They went into 
the Forest about 9.30 a.m., and returned about 4.30 p.m. I 
went with one section during the morning and listened to the 
instruction. The boys were called on to notice different kinds 
of trees and flowers, the courses of streams and various con- 
siderations arising therefrom, the position of the sun, the 
temperature at dinerent times of the day, diflerences of soil and 
many other miscellaneous points. They carried notebooks in 
whicn their observations were recorded. Most of them were 
keenly interested. I am of opinion thai the undertaking \^as suc- 
cessfiil, and that the experience of these boys will prove a valuable 
basis for future teaching. Much credit is due to the headmaster, 
Mr. H. Kendall, for the trouble expended on the arrange- 
ments." 

Another important attempt to solve the vacation 
problem was made at Leeds in August, 1906. A proposed 
Vacation School had been elaborately discussed, but it is a 
significant fact that when the original proposals came to be 
carried into practice many important modifications were foimd 
necessary. These proposals were briefly as follows : — " That the 
school should meet for three weeks in the August holiday, from 
10 o'clock to 12 in the morning, and from 2 o^clock to 
4, or 4.30 to 6.30 in the afternoon, and that the two 
hundred children should attend in two batches of one hundred 
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each morning and afternoon." The boys were to be from six to 
twelve years of age. The school was to be managed by six 
trained teachers at 20s. a week each. Each child was to pay 
Id. or 2d. a week, and £50 was expected to cover all expenses. 
The proposed curriculum was as follows: — Nature lessons, 
drawing and painting, cookery, housewifely, clay modelling, sand- 
digging, doll-dressing, story-telling, sewing-cords, ball-making, 
b^id-threading, kindergarten brick-building, songs, games, and 
dancing. The children were also to be taken by tram-car to the 
parks for open-air games. • 

The wisdom of the Leeds Education Committee and private 
benevolence caused this scheme to be modified. The committee 
placed at the disposal of the scheme a much better school than 
was anticipated — the Victoria Council School — an admirably 
fitted builoing on high ground, in good surroundings, near the 
public recreation groimd. The cnildren chosen were those 
" whose homes had least to offer them in the holidays," and 
careful visiting of the homes preceded the selection of children. 
The age of the children was from seven years without any fixed 
higher limit, which, in fact, reached thirteen years. A very 
attractive letter of invitation was sent to children from fifteen 
schools — namely, to 57 boys and 63 girls from Council Schools, 
80 boys and 37 girls from National Schools, and 15 boys and 
5 girls from Roman Catholic Schools —in all 102 boys and 105 

firls. In order to secure the children who most needed the 
oliday, hsts were examined by the school committee in 
conjunction with the attendance officers, and the final list from 
each school was settled by the head teachers. Two principles in 
the details of selection were followed. The younger children 
were taken from among children who lived near the Victoria 
School, and brothers and sisters were kept together where it was 
possible. Experience shows that too large a range of schools 
was chosen for selection. Much disappointment and work was 
involved in selecting 207 children from 15 schools. The 
proposed payment by the children was abandoned except one 
penny a week for tram fares. The generosity of Dr. W. Hall in 
providing a free meal for the children daily involved an 
important modification in the scheme. It was, in view of the 
meal impossible for the children to attend in two batches. " It 
was decided to have a mid-day meal for the children, and to 
open the school to the whole 200 together from 11 to 3 o'clock" 
This, of course, was a convenience to the staff, but it also 
necessitated an increase. Eight teachers at £2 a week were 
necessary for the work — (five mistresses, including a Cookery and 
Laundress instructress, and three masters, of whom two were 
Woodwork instructors) — in addition to Miss Haselden Brettell 
and Miss Rhoda Haselden Brettell, who, with special London 
experience in settlement work, superintended the whole scheme. 
Mr. Cooper, the Headmaster of the Victoria School, gave special 
help in the way of supplying time tables and advice as to 
division into classes, and drawing up lists of necessary apparatus. 
Experience shows that in these holiday schools, success depends 
on intimate exactitude in matters of detail. The Education 
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Committee allowed gas, coal, and school stores to be used, and 
these stores were generously supplemented by a local firm. 
Gifts of 50 dolls to dress, with packets of stuffs and kindergarten 
material were also given. Local interest, in fact, contributed 
largely to the success of the school. 

It is very important to notice the actual working of the school, 
as it is only by experiment that these schools can be made really 
efficient. The school, when it opened at 11 o'clock on Monday, 
July 29th, was brightly .decorated with flowers. The boys were 
on one side of the hall and the girls on the other. After an 
opening hymn and prayer and an explanation of the objects of 
the school, the children were marched to the class-rooms, in sets 
of 25 according to age and sex, with one teacher for each set. 
It was found that the attendance in the older sets was not quite 
equal to that in the yoimger sets. 

*' But this was an advantage in some respects, as the Cookery, 
Laundry, and Woodw^ork teachers, who only had children over 
ten years old, were not able to deal satisfactorily with quite so 
many as twenty-five in a set. In appointing teachers the 
Committee had allowed one paid teacher to each set of twenty- 
five .... Two teachers, or a teacher and a voluntary helper, 
to each set of twenty-five are really required to do the work 
satisfactorily. The Committee was fortunate in its staff of 
teachers, many of whom were enthusiasts in their own subjects, 
but if additional teachers could have been appointed it would 
have been better, and they should have incluaed specialists in 
drawing and nature study for the older children." 

This practical note is very important. It wiU be noticed that 
experience here does not coincide with experience in the case of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's Vacation School. There it was found 
that one whole-time teacher could take 30 to 31 children. The 
difference is noticeable, and is to my mind explainable by the fact 
that London children are duller, less trouhlesome, and more 
susceptible to routine discipline than children in smaller towns. 
Accidie is more deadly in London than anywhere else. 

The original curriculum at the Leeds Vacation School for the 
most part stood the test of experience. Housewifery and dancing 
were deleted — " on the whole dancing is not appropriate to the 
August holidays " — while Swedish drill, Woodwork, and Laundry 
work were added with great success. 

The Report on the school contains a significant note on the 
kiTid of teaching necessary in Vacation Schools — a note that is a 
severe but familiar commentary on current methods of teaching 
in county and borouerh schools. " This kind of teaching is very 
different from ordinal class work. It pves great opportuniti^ 
to an energetic and original teacher, because the aim is not to 
obtain definite results, such as could be tested by examination, 
but rather to draw out the children's powers and interest them 
at the moment — to make the most of the present rather than to 
lay foundations for the future. It may be an experience of great 
value to the teacher, especially to the concientious teacher who is 
inclined to sacrifice everything to the orderly working out of his 
method." 
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A good deal of time was spent out of doors by the children, 
and was occupied in games, excursions, and garden parties. On 
the last workmg day the school was thrown open to visitors, who 
saw the classes at work and the objects made by the children, 
such as baskets, dressed dolls, brush work, knitted articles, and 
some ingenious wooden toys, made in the workshop. 

The school seems to have been most successful. As a result 
of the course and the meals (we are told that the children took 
kindly to brown bread and milk), tbe scholars improved in 
cleanliness and general appearance during the three weeks. 
They greatly enjoyed themselves, and there was no difficulty 
in gettmg them to attend. There was some doubt as to whether 
the result was unsettling for the next term's work The teachers 
were of opinion that it was not unsettling. If it tended to 
unsettle the system of teaching for " results " indicated 
above the &ct need not be deplored. The total cost of the 
course was about £60, or, say, six shillings per pupil. This sum 
was expended on teachers and tram fares. Tne children con- 
tributed £1 12s. Od., or about two-thirds of the sum asked from 
them. Girls contributed more regularly than boys. The cost 
worked out at about three shillings per week per child, in addition 
to the wear and tear of school premises, the cost of coal and gas, 
the provision of apparatus and material and, of course, the pro- 
vision of the free meals. This experiment was on a much smaller 
scale than that promoted by Birs. Humphry Ward, and was 
different in many ways — especially in the provision of free meals 
— but it is probable (apart nrom the question of meals), that the 
out-of-pocket costs were much the same. There seems every 
reason why these experiments should be repeated in the various 
great centres of industry, including, if voluntary subscriptions 
can be raised, the provision of the mid-day meal. On the whole 
it seems better to have the whole school sitting together than to 
have two separate schools in the morning and afternoon. A 
single sitting is indeed essential if there is to be a meal, and it is 
probable that the supply of meals would not be impossible, even 
m London. Meals for which pupils pay are now supplied with- 
out difficulty at some very large seconcfary endowea schools (as, 
for instance, the Roan School for Girls at Greenwich), and the 
simpler free meals contemplated could be arranged with very 
little difficulty if the funds were forthcoming. The children 
might indeed oe asked to pay something towaids these meals. 
Experience shows that l^d. or 2d. a head will suffice for an 
ample meal where there is no rent to be paid for the dining 
room, and even very poor parents would in most instances con- 
tribute Id. Voluntary contributions would have to make up 
the deficit. 

The Leeds experiment was repeated in 1907, but the centre 
itself wafi movea out to Cross Flats. Each of the two hundred 
poor children who attended had to walk at least three-quarters 
of a mile, and many of them arrived before the school opened at 
1 1 a.m. and lingerea after it closed at 3 p.m. The school buildings 
which are occupied in term time by a well-to-do class of children, 
are practically in the country. They adjoin a public park (a 
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iportion of which, large enough for several games of cricket as 
well as other games to be played at the same time, is set apart 
for children) and beyond tne park are fields and farms, where the 
children are welcome to wander. Occasionally the farmers were 
kind enough to give milk to parties of the children, and as certain 
Leeds shopkeepers also gave Tor the use of the children, or sold 
at a very low rate, bi^s of cakes, country picnics were possible. 
Each day soon after noon the children were given a meal " con- 
sisting chiefly of brown bread and nut butter and a banana and 
plum cake." Grated cheese and grated nuts were sometimes 
added. Miss EUzabeth Oakeshott, the honorary secretary of the 
Centre, also tells us that "a part of ever v day was spent out of doors. 
The children were in the playground for half an hour after dinner, 
and later on played games or went for a short walk, coming back 
with their arms full of wild flowers. It is almost incredible what 
a large amount of work had been done when the school came to 
an end, considering how much time had been spent out of doors. 
Dolls had been dressed, baskets made, high-flyers, photograph 
frames, tea-pot stands, bread and plain cakes, and I think the work 
had been enjoyed as much as the play. We were fortunate in 
finding an excellent Director and Stan for the school." 

The Walworth Holiday School, started in July, 1904, for the 
poor children of Southwark, shows us a modification of the 
methods of the Passmore Edwards Settlement School. It was 
organised by the Browning Settlement. A circular, stating the 
facts as to tne proposed scnool and the need of {)ersonal service 
or of help in the way of money or goods, was issued by Miss 
Ethel Lancaster, of 3, Sutherland Street, Walworth, S.E The 
teachers in the local schools were asked to select the poorest 
children who would not get a coimtry holiday that year. Seven 
hundred names were sent in, of these three hundred were 
selected, and Miss Lancaster sent to the fortunate children cards 
of invitation and admission. The London County Council 
granted for the purposes of the school the King and Queen 
Street Schools and made a special reduction of the tram &res 
to Tooting Common. The Southwark Borough Council admitted 
the children to the Newington Baths at specially reduced rates. 
The Holiday School was open 16 days in 4 weeks from July 26th 
to August 17th. All the teachers were volunteers. There were 
19 occasional and 9 regular helpers. 

" There were classes in the mornings in musical drill, games, 
clay modelling, drawing and painting, singing, stencil-cutting 
ana story- tellmg. In tne afternoons 577 visits were paid to the 
Newington Batns for lessons in bathing and swimming, and 
1,050 visits were paid by tram to Tootmg Common, six miles 
away, where the rudiments of Nature-study were implanted. 
The daily average attendance of the children was 231. The 
numbers could easily have been trebled had the requisite stafi'of 
teachers been forthcoming. Up to the last the children excluded 
were clamorous to be admitted. The improvement in the 
appearance of the scholars during the sixteen days was very 
marked in cleanliness, tidiness, and interest in the School A 
very large number of the children had never been in either bath 
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or tramcax or in a park before. They were loud in their ex- 
pressions of appreciation of the School, and the enthusiasm of 
their devotion to the teachers was touching to witness. Thanks 
to the entirely honorary nature of the help given by teachers, 
the total cost of the School was £30 lis. 2d., which was met by 
volimtary subscriptions. This figfure works out almost exactly 
at an average cost per head of 2d. per day, 8d. per week, 2s. 8a. 
per four weeks." The success of the Browning Settlement 
School at such a cost is remarkabla It shows what can be done 
in the poorest neighbourhoods with very small means. The 
original experiment in 1902 at the Passmore Edwards Settle- 
ment, in Tavistock Place, led, however, to various other experi- 
ments beside the schools at Manchester, Leeds, and Walworth. 
" At Woolwich a very successful school was started, to which the 
London County Council lent • school furniture, allowing the 
organisers to buy materials for the various classes at cost price. 
The numbers were limited to 240. At Stratford, R, a Vacation 
School was opened in building provided by the West Ham Town 
Council, consisting of a pupil teacher's centre, with a manual 
training centre, and a large garden. Great use was made of 
the lantern to illustrate talks about plants and animals, and 
biographies of great men.''* 

The weighty memorial to the London County CouncU, from 
which this quotation is taken, was not without its e£Eect The 
Education Committee of the Council reported in June, 1905, to 
the Council t that they were advised that Vacation Schools 
could not be carried on or supported in any way by the Council 
imder its powers relating to elementary education. But by the 
joint operation of Sections 2 and 22 (3) of the Education Act, 
1902, it could carry out the suggestions of the memorialists. 
The Committee also reported that the then period was inoppor- 
tune for a grant, but that they recommended the giving of 
facilities for such schools in twelve County School buildmgs. 
The Report laid down the very necessary principle that no 
teacher permanently employed in any of the schools for the 
maintenance of which tne Council is responsible, should be 
permitted to teach during his or her holiday, unless an arrange- 
ment were made for such teacher to receive a compensatory 
holiday for the time given in such school, the salary of a teacher 
" on supply," during such compensatory holiday being paid by 
the Voluntary Association organising the Vacation School. The 
Report went on to suggest that in recognition of the facilities 
afforded by the Council, the Council should be entitled to ask 
of any Association desiring to take advantage of these facilities, 
that the subjects to be taught should include — manual training, 
needle-work. Nature-study, gymnastic and musical drill, kinder- 
garten, games, drawing and brush work, stories from history or 
mythology, fairy tales, singing, dancing, clay modelling, and use 

♦ The Times^ March 23rd, 1905, Memorial to the London County Coun- 
cil in favour of Vacation Schools. 

t TAe TinuB, June 13th, 1905. 
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of libraries ; and that they should be asked to make great use of 
school play-grounds, of neighbouring parks, of organised 
excursions to open spaces in the neighbourhood of London, to 
museums and other places of educational interest. Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, in a letter to The Times of July 31st, 1905, drew 
attention to this Report, and stated that in the Vacation School 
(organised by the Passn^ore Edwards Settlement) then about to 
be re-opened, there would be 1,000 children enrolled at the 
opening, out of 1,550 applicants — 500 in the morning, from 10.0 
to 12.30 ; and 500 in the evening from 5.0 to 7.30. There would 
be 18 or 20 teachers under the capable head-master, Mr. E. G. 
Holland, who had had charge of the school from the beginning 
(1902). The cost of each child would be from Is. 3d. to 
Is. 9d. per week — 5s. to 7s. per head for the whole period 
of four weeks. The Bishop of Hereford (Dr. Percival) 
in a letter to The Times of August 5th, 1905, criticised the 
cost of this school in view of the experience of the Vacation 
School at Hereford. " In Hereford it nas been proved by the 
experience of two successive years, that such a school can be 
conducted in a thoroughly attractive and efficient manner at a 
cost of 8d. per week, for each child attending four mornings in 
the week, or at about half the cost of the London School In 
1903 we had 512 children in regular daily attendance, and the 
total cost for three weeks was £50, or rather less than 2s. for 
each child." The low cost was secured by drawing up an 
interesting curriculum and advertising for teachers " who were 
glad to spend three or four weeks of their hoUday in Hereford, 
and to earn a little money by teaching their favourite subject 
for about eight hours each week." Mrs. Ward's reply* showed 
that in fact (if the schools had been open the same number of 
hours) the Hereford school would have cost £2 Is. 3d. per hour 
for 500 children, while the London school costs £2 14s. for the 
same number — a comparatively small difference. She went on to 
plead for the public control and support of Vacation Schools as 
the only method of dealing with halt a million of children, and 
urged that the teaching method suggested by the Education 
Committee of the Lonaon County Council, in the Report of 
March, 1905, would supply a considerable amount of the teaching 
power, practically at no extra expense to the public. 

It is desirable to make some fuller reference to The Hereford 
Holiday School of 1903, which was opened on the advice of the 
Bishop of Hereford. " The object of the Holiday School was to 
proviae pleasant recreative instruction (no bookwork) for boys 
and girls, as a counter-attraction to the streets, during a part of 
the summer vacation .... The summer holidays cater, to 
a large extent, for the hop-pickers, and extend six weeks, 
although the first half of those weeks is spent by many children 
in the streets." The Scudamore Schools were selected for the 
school, and the head master, Mr. J. W. Eider, was appointed by 
the Local Education Authority Organiser, with a free hand 
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subject to the cost not exceeding £50. " Arrangements were 
made for opening the HoUday School, and providing instruction 
for 200 boys and 200 girls over seven years of age." In fact, 
" the number of children was so large, that an alternative scheme 
was introduced. The younger boys came on alternate mornings. 
Every Elementary School in the city of Hereford was represented 
on the roll of the HoUday School" The numbers enrolled 
were : — Boys, 461 ; Girls, 382 ; total, 843. The average attend- 
ance was : — Boys, 255 ; Girls, 257 ; total, 512. This average 
would have been nearer 600 but for the plan of making the 
younger boys attend on alternate mommgs. 

The following notes as to the staff and curriculum indicate the 
character of the work done : — 

Organiser — 

(1) Mr. J. W. Rider, Headmaster, Scudamore School, Hereford. 
Colour work and iinging {Boys) — 

(2) Mr. C. Challis, Head-master, Salter's Lode School, Norfolk. 

(3) Mr. T. Parker, Assistant-master, Scudamore School, Hereford. 

Experimental Science — 

(4) Mr. Leslie Scott, Inter : B.Sc., Science master at an Intermediate 

School in Anglesey. 

Nature Study and Lantern lectures — 

(5) Mr. T. Williams, Head-master, St. Martin's School, Hereford. 

Gardening — 

(6) Mr. J. Yeates : Professional Gardener. 

Ga,mes — 

(7) Mr. A. Brookes, Instructor in Cricket, and three Monitors. 

Ifature Study, Colour Drawing, and Fancy work — 

(8) Miss Rodway Barnes, Grammar School for Girls, Worcester. 

Singing a/nd Colov/r work (Girls) — 

(9) Miss Margaret Brearley, Head-mistress, under Walthamstow School 

Board. 

Games, Fa^iey work, Colowr work — 

(10) Miss Gertrude Brearley, Head-mistress of Country School near 
Walthamstow. 

(11) Miss B. Rowberry, Assistant-mistress, S. James' School, Hereford, 
and six Monitresses. 

The school opened on Monday, August 17 th, for three weeks, 
meeting on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays from 
10-12. Wednesday is market day in Hereford. The boys 
imdertook colour drawing of common objects {i.e., a yacht) and 
simple designs. Boys wno had colour boxes workea at flower 
painting. The girls did simple designs, and colour drawing 
nrom nature (such as clematis spray, ivy-leaves) for bigger girls. 
This subject was unusv/il and very popular. Songs were taught 
by ear. "Tunes were played and aiterwards accompanied by 
the piccolo." Rambles proved very attractive. The elder girls 
brought specimens back to school and pressed them between 
blottmg paper, and in the third week mounted them in books 
and named them. The yoimger children were merely taught 
the names of the flowers that they gathered. Artificial flower- 
making was undertaken by the I Vth Standard girls, who made 
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poppies, daffodils, and sweet peas. The flowers when finished 
were taken home by the children. Crochet work and crewel 
work had a great fascination for the elder ^rls. Visits ^ere 
made to places of interest. Two batches of boys visited the 
Corporation Gas and Electrical Works and Sewage Farm, where 
the works and the processes were explained. The Hereford 
Times Printing Works were also visited. The manager 
showed the working of the Linotype machine, and how a large 
weekly paper is produced. At the Herefordshire Comity 
Council experimental fruit farm the County Council lecturer 
gave lessons on grafting and budding fruit trees. There were 
also visits by the junior boys to the Museum. The senior girls 
visited the Cathedral twice, conducted by the Dean of Her^ord 
and were taken over the Bishop's Palace by the Chaplain. All 
girls visited the King's Acre Nurseries with the extensive 
gardens and conservatories, while the junior rirls paid two visits 
to the Museum. Children in regular attendance were allowed 
to enter for the sports on two afternoons in the last week, when 
200 prizes were offered by the Hereford tradespeople for walking 
matches, running and cricket competitions, among the boys, for 
skipping, tug-of-war, and other contests among the girls. To all 
chilaren making a perfect attendance a special certificate was 
given. No less than 265 such certificates (123 to boys, 142 to 
girls) were awarded. In fact, half of the children in average 
attendance made a perfect attendance. 

The religious instruction was undertaken by two local ministers 
of the Church of England and one Nonconformist minister. 
" Short prayers, Bible stories, and simple lessons for every-day 
life were given each morning and lasted fifteen minutes. On 
fine mormngs the reUgous opening of the school took place in the 
play-groimd." 

" The discipline was excellent in every respect, due chiefly to 
the skill and enthusiasm of the teachers. The children were kept 
constantly employed, and had no time for talking or inattention. 
Considering tnat children from every school in the city were 
enrolled, it was very satisfactory that no * scenes ' occurred after 
school between scholars from different schools. This is evidence 
of the good fellowship which prevailed." 

It is of course very difficult to compare schools and scholars 
in London and Hereford, or any other provincial town. 
Experiments must be based on a wise choice of the material 
supplied by earlier experiments. The higher rate of average 
attendance in London seems additional evidence that the London 
child does not know what to do with himself or herself in the 
vacation, and gladly seeks light and leading if offered. There 
are, in fact, more attractions to interest the mind of a child in the 
country, despite the usual opinion as to the variety of interests 
available in town life. 

Mrs. Ward, in an article in the " Commonwealth " for October, 
1905, dwelt further on the value of the work done in Vacation 
Schools, with special reference to the Tavistock Place Vacation 
School The smging and dramatic class ''did wonders in the 
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hands of an experienced and ingenious teacher/' Nature-study, 
drawing and clay modelling and kindergarten were all equally 
successful. This article was written after the school for 1905 had 
closed, and the results are given. Perhaps it should be explained 
that the average daily attendance of 980 was divided into two 
schools, the " White " and the " Blue,'' the White attending in 
the morning and the Blue in the evening, and vice versa week 
by week. Eetch school opened with a hymn, the Lord's Prayer, 
and the Beatitudes. The staff consisted of the Director, the 
teachers, and three accompanists, and the sum spent on salaries 
during the four weeks amounted to £226 6s. Od. The total 
expenditure works out at about Is. 6d. per child per week, a Uttle 
more than last year ; but a special sum was spent on drawing 
in order to test the Philadelphia system, and we shall have a 
larger amount of stores left over for next year than was the case 
on the last occasion. The amount spent in materials, were the 
whole amount charged to this year, would come to 8d. per child 
per month." 

The Vacation School has not yet taken any very noticeable 
place out of London. I have already mentioned the Leeds 
fechool and the Hereford School. Some references must be made 
to the Vacation School held at Shefl&eld in 1906.* Mrs. 
Humphry Ward visited Sheffield in May, 1906, and suggested 
the formation of a school on the model of the Tavistock Place 
School. Miss Barron, a certificated kindergarten mistress on the 
staff of the Sheffield Girls' High School, was chosen as the super- 
intendent of the school formed in consequence of this suggestion. 
Despite her want of previous experience in this kind of work the 
school was a complete success. " A list of children in the 
immediate neighbourhood (of the Croft House settlement, where 
the school was held) was made up, drawn from those in 
attendance at the day schools, the Sunday schools, and various 
institutions associated with the Settlement. These were visited 

Eersonally, names were filled in of those who accepted, the forms 
eing left to be brought as the " open sesame," whilst a duplicate 
was retained for registration. Four classes were formed — a girls' 
major and minor and a boys' major and minor, the mmors 
being from four to seven years of age, and the majors from 
seven to eleven. These were taught by the same teacher 
for the whole of the time, the two ladies being certifi- 
cated (Froebel) mistresses, whilst one of the men is an 
assistant master in a boys' private school. The children 
assembled every morning in tne gymnasium, and after the 
singing of a well-known hymn, such as "Onward, Christian 
Soldiers " and the repetition of the Lord's Prayer, were drafted to 
their respective class-rooms, whilst a march was being played on 
the piano. For the first half-hour a story was told in each class, 
for the second there was some kindergarten occupation, for the 
third there was another occupation for the semors, whilst the 
juniors went to their games, and vice versa for the last half-hour. 

♦ See " The British Congregationalist," September 6th, 1906. 
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The occupations comprised clay modelling, graphic representation, 
crayoning, paper-folding, bead-work, cake-work, brush-work, 
wood-work, etc., and called forth some really remarkable 
specimens of originality and skill." The games " consisted of a 
sand heap, with spades and buckets placed in an adjoining yard, 
rocking norses lent by friends, skipping ropes, balls, nine pins, 
puzzles, etc." The attendance on the last morning was 170, 
which was 40 in excess of the limit. 

The lesson to be drawn from the scanty available material 
seems to me to be the need of concerted action between the Board of 
Education, the local education authorities and volimtary asso- 
ciations in order to secure a rapid multiplication of Vacation 
Schools in crowded areas. Regulations for such schools might 
well be issued and some regular system of organisation and 
inspection instituted. Such regulations could also deal with 
Holiday Country Schools and School Journeys so as to correlate 
these new brancnes of a national system. 

IV. Country Schools for Backward Town Children. 

It is at this point that I must say something of the '' Open 
Air School " held at Osea Island, in the estuary of the Black- 
water on the Essex coast, not fietr from Maldon, in June and July, 
1 906. " The Homerton Residential School for Deaf Children is set 
apart by the London County Council for the reception of children 
who, in addition to being aeafy are also mentally and physically 
weak, and on that account require special care and treatment 
from the educational, medical, or domestic point of view."* It 
was decided early in 1906 " to transfer the whole of the Homerton 
School, consisting of 46 residential and 24 day scholars, the 
teachers and domestic staff, from the dingy surroundings of 
Homerton to the green fields, blue skies, and breezy beach of 
Osea Island." Of tnese 70 children " some are entirely deaf and 
dumb, and so defective that after several years of patient trial, 
they have been found to make little or no progress by the 
methods employed in the ordinary deaf schools ; some are par- 
tially deaf and suffer from defective speech, coupled with aphasia, 
word-blindness, and defects of a similar nature ; some are olind ; 
some partially blind, and practically every child presents a little 
psychological problem of its own. The object of the proposal to 
transfer me children was to try the experiment of living in the 
open air, amid beautiful surroundings, with open-air lessons, 
to generally increase the interests and intelligence of the children 
by combinmg the delights of novel and pleasureable surroundings 
with the advantages of ph^ical exercises, sea-bathing, and a 
constant supply oihealth-giving ozone." 

Osea Island, a mile from the coast at high water, but accessible 
by cart at low water, is just the spot for such an experiment. 
"There are four miles of clean shingly beach, surrounding the 
green fields of a well cultivated farm, and a closer acquaintance 

• See " Child-life," October, 1906, pp. 197-202, for the full details of this 
experiment. 
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with its shady nooks, its profusion of wild flowers, the teeming 
varieties of animal and plant life, in addition to the pervading 
peace and quietness, only serve to increase the attractiveness of 
theplace.'* 

The question before the promoters was to find funds for a 
scheme which deserved the approval that it found. The island 
possesses a " camp " that can he hired " consisting of five good 
nuts, each contahiing sixteen bunks with a splendid supply of 
clean bedding, a dining hall capable of seating about two hundred 
people, good cooking and sanitary accommodation, and a plentifiil 
supply of water from an artesian welL" The money available 
was a grant of £20 from the London County Council and 
voluntary subscriptions from parents and others amounting to 
£50. The camp accommodation costs 6s. a month for each child 
The accommodation and maintenance of 24 children (diiy scholars 
at Homerton) fell entirely on the voluntary fiind, as well as all 
expenses (such as transport) that were incurred in the expedition. 
The Council, of course, paid for the maintenance of those children 
(46) who were maintained at Homerton. But we may take it 
that the whole cost of accommodation (£21) fell on the Fund. 
The sum raised (£70) paid for all these additional expenses, so 
that at an average cost of £1 per head seventy children obtained 
their school by the sea. It is difficult to estimate the exact 
figures, but it would appear, roughly, that if all the children had 
been day children and tnerefore all maintainable out of voluntary 
fund, the school could have been kept going at a cost \mder 10s. 
per week per head for all expenses. The results of the " Open 
Air School*' were valuable beyond all comparison with the 
minute cost. The fact that the weather was almost continuously 
fine no doubt was responsible for some of the gain, but the good 
results were mainly due to the entire change of environment and 
the skill with wnich the School was conducted. The daily 
routine was as follows : — 

6.90. Rise, clear up sleeping huts, wash, etc. 

7.30. General parade for marching, running, or physical exercises. 

8. 0. Breakfast. 

8.30. Washing up, making beds, clear up the camp generally. 

9. 0. Parade for oreathing exercises before school. 
9.15. School lessons in the open air (language). 

10.30. Bathing, or drill, or recess. 

11.15. School work (arithmetic). 

12. 0. Recreation, lay dinner. 

12.30. Dinner. 

1.15. Clear up, washing up, etc. 

2. 0. School work. 

3. 0. Observation walks, wading (or bathing). 

4. 0. Stafftea. 

5. 0. Tea for teachers and children, evening organised games. 
8. 0. Supper and bed. 

The ijeculiar difficulties of out-door classes were carefully met. 
The children had " blocks " with stiff backs, instead of copy 
books, and black card-board sheets and wall sheets were affixed 
to a tree or wall for blackboard purposes. The system of 
*' Mixed " classes was not adopted so that re-classification was 
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unnecessary when the turn for bathing and wadmg arrived. The 
school was divided for teaching purposes into six groups, live of 
which were taught in "some shaoy spot either on the farm, 
in the fields, or on the beach." The remaining group of little 
ones (including a blind-deaf child) had their lessons, interspersed 
with plenty of play, in the camp quadrangle. Botany lessons 
were very firequent and each chud gathered its own specimens. 
The lesson was nearly always taken from the environments. 
For instance, take the following case: ''a plunge through a 
narrow path overhung with thick foliage brings us to a cosy 
comer, where we find another class seatw on a sort of natural 
gallery facing the sea. More than a mile away the mainland is 
almost lost in the warm haze, and the lapping of the tiny 
waves on the bright clean shingle gives tnis class room a 
delicious coolness, even on a hot day. Again the lesson will 
be found to take its origin from the surroundings, the names 
of the varjring objects of the sea and shore, with some simple 
language appropriate to the subiect and the intellectuid 
capacity of tne child being riven oy the teacher, written on 
the blocks, and accompanied by sketches of varying degrees of 
merit." 

Bathing and paddling followed the morning ''language" 
lesson, and then followed other classes before dinner. In the 
afternoon, the lessons were shorter and included drawing and 
needlework. " Part of the time, at least, was given to a ramble 
through the fields or to exploring some of the never-ending 
wonders of the beach." There were evening romps, and by 8.30 

E.m. the children were " all snugly tucked into tne comfortable 
unks in their respective huts. The doors and windows of the 
huts were generally kept wide open both night and day ; so that 
the children practically slept as well as played and worked in 
the open air the whole time they were away." All Saturday 
was spent in recreation, and '* the whole life of the island was 
so full of interest that not the least trace of weariness was ever 
shewn by the children." The farm was an endless joy. Indeed 
the experiment was an absolute success. '' Even the dullest 
and most apathetic of the children showed a little keenness about 
the doings of the animals, the rising and falling of the tide, and 
the movements of the boats as they passed, and one most defective 
child, whose power of expression was limited almost entirely to 
' signs,' volunteered the remark to his teacher one day, when 
he nad grasped some new fact hitherto undreamt of in his philo- 
sophy, that ' there are many, many Tiew things, here in Qsea.' " 
In this exclamation we have the greatest tribute to the success 
of the experiment. The dumb spake. I must make one final 
quotation from the charming report which seems to me to indi- 
cate the spirit in which the experiment was undertaken and the 
cause of its success ! 

" Simday was usually one of the most delightful days of the 
week, as one did not in the least object to a complete rest after 
the week of constant activity in some shape or other. There 
lOOll. c 2 . 
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being no church, service consisting of a little Scripture narrative 
and the lessons to be deduced from it, some children's hymns, 
and prayers, suited to the capacity of the children, was taken 
morning and evening either in the fields or on the shore. 
Perhaps the most touching incident in this connection happened 
at evening service on the first Sunday at Osea, when naring- 
Gould's hjrmn, * Now the day is over * was being spelled out to the 
children. When it came to the couplet — 

' Birds and beasts and flowers, 
Soon will be asleep.' 

the master told one of the boys to find a daisy. The flower was 
brought, and the children were shown that it had closed its eye 
and gone to sleep. The whole of the little congregation was 
over-awed in the presence of the little sleeping flower, and the 
wonder on their faces was a study." 

Certainly, the Osea experiment is to be recommended to other 
schools, residential or day schools.* As the writer of the Report 
points out, " there are plenty of volunteer camps scattered up and 
down the length and breadth of the land lyiag idle for the 
greater part of each year, which could be easily adapted for 
such a purpose. I should not recommend ' canvas * for children, 
though it is delightful for the adults of the party, and several of 
our lady teachers slept out the whole time, including two bad 
stormy nights we experienced. But the oflicers' messes, and 
wooden canteens standing at such places as Conway, etc., would 
serve such a purpose admirably.'* It may be adaed that the 
various hulks round the coast would also serve perfectly for the 
purpose of housing the children, and have, I believe, on various 
occasions been used in that way. The cost of providing food in 
the case of day schools could, as the writer of the Osea Report 
points out, '' only be met by some such arrangement as that in 
connection with the * Children's Holiday Fund,' into which the 
children pay a little weekly throughout the year, and the 
amount is supplemented by donations and subscriptions. We 
were fortunate in having very low contracts for our food, and 
were able to take a month*s supply of dry goods with us. The 
provisions were got locally, cheaply, and the meat came down from 
London, also cheaply and in good condition." 

The open air School at Sostall Woods, Plum stead, for 100 
anaemic pr otherwise unhealthy children is, I believe, the first 
school of this type organised oy an EngUsh Local Education 
Authority. The oeautiful wooded grounos, 20 acres in extent, 
were lent for the purpose of the School by the Royal Arsenal 
Co-operative Society, Ltd. The cost of organisation, £400, and a 
furthur sum of £400 for maintenance, was met by the London 
County Council. The school was opened on Jiily 22nd and 
remained open till the middle of October, 1907. It was attended 

♦ " Camp " schools for normal children have been dealt with above ii^ 
the section dealing with work in Manchester. It has been saggested by 
Professor Findlay that there should be a permanent " camp *' schoo] 
affiliated to each school in thickly populated neighbourhoods. If this were 
secured every child would get ek country holiday in the course of the yei^r. 
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from 9.0 a.m. to 7.0 p.m. each week day except Saturday, when 
the hours were 9.0 a.m. to 1.0 p.m., by children from Woolwich, 
Greenwich and Deptford, selected by the Medical Officer with 
the consent of the parents. 

It will be found useful to compare these open air schools 
with a similar attempt m^de in Germany to help sickly children. 
I refer to the Charlottenburg Forest School* In the summer 
of 1904, the Charlottenbuig Town Council established as an 
experiment in the forest of Westend, in the neighbourhood of 
the Castle of Euwald, a " Forest School," as a place of daily 
recreation for children who are sickly, but stul capable of 
instruction and sufficiently healthy to serve pedagogic purposes. 
On the estate there were school buildings, baths, and wash- 
houses^, and a hall, open to the weather on one side, with wooden 
floor and overhanging roof. The school barrack is a balustraded 
building containing two class rooms, two smaller rooms for the 
teacher, and a common entrance hall. The rooms are well lit 
and ventilated. The class rooms are fitted with tables and 
chairs in difEerent parts of the rooms, suitable to the various 
grades of children. The school is open to children of all creeds, 
and is intended to take 100 to 120 children. It was opened on 
April 1st, 1904, with 95 children. On August 16th (when the 
summer school vacation began) there were 104 children, and by 
September 15th the number bad risen to 120. The selection of 
the children is made on the recommendation of the school 
doctor. The choice falls upon children who show early svmptoms 
of heart, lung, or similar organic complaints, in tne shape 
of green sickness, anaemia, or general weakness, without the 
children being incompetent for instruction or entirely bed-ridden. 
Children, convalescent after acute sickness, are also eligible, but 
no case of infectious illness or of tuberculosis is admitted within 
the school. The children who are admitted are of course 
continually under the eye of the school doctor. As far as 
possible the children spena their time in the open air, and take 
their meals and spend the break in the middle of the day on 
invalid chairs, of which every child has one as well as a woollen 
rug. The school js divided into six classes, which correspond to 
the six higher classes of the seven-class Charlottenburg 
Municipal School. The School is too far off to allow children of 
the first year (the seventh class) to join. In each class there is 
on the average twenty scholars. There must not be more than 
25 save in exceptional circumstances. Boys and girls are 
taught together except in the giving of gymnastics. 

Ijie school has been a great success, and of extraordinary 
benefit to sick and languishing children. The children 
are brought each day to school, under sound medical and 
hygienic appliances and surroundings. The fresh air, the 
irradiation of sunlight, the giving of salt baths, the careful 
restriction of the amount of instruction given, and the number 
of scholars taught, have had the most oeneficial effect. The 

* See Centralblatt fiir das gesamrnte Unierrnchts wesen in Prtuaen^ Oct., 
1905. 
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feeding of the children costs the Institution about sixpence 
(50 Pl) a head It is good and ample. The children, on their 
arrival, between seven and eight m the morning (and again at 
ten o'clock), receive about half-a-pint (J litre) of milk, with 
bread, and at noon have a Uttle over three ounces (100 grammes) 
of meat, with a " plentiful supply of vegetables." At four in the 
afternoon they again have half-a-pint of milk with preserved 
fruit ; and in the evening, before returning to the town, warm 
soup, bread and butter. A week in the woods has extra- 
ordinarily favourable results. The children are bright, merry, 
and attentive ; and their appetites become keen. It is found 
that after ten to twelve weeKs the sick children have become 
strong and healthy. The school (including fifteen children who 
had recently joined) showed after the period an average increase 
in weight of 5^ lbs. Eleven children had increased 10 lbs., or 
thereabouts in weight, and two children 14 and 16 lbs. respec- 
tively. 

The Charlottenburc Forest School was so notable a success 
that in 1906 the Kultusminister, on the special instructions 
of the Emperor, issued a circular advocating the multiplication 
of schools of the same tjrpe, and inviting rererence to his depart- 
ment on any point relating to the question. On May 28th, 1906, 
the Gladbacn School was opened for fifty children. The building 
comprised a class room, a small room for the teachers, a large 
covered hall, and a cellar for storing materials not in usa Thirty 
yards from the main building was a small building containing the 
lavatories and neceasaria. The large class room was completely 
furnished for school purposes. On the walls were hung pictures 
from fiadry stories. The bulk of the instruction was, however, 
given out-of-doors, and all the gymnastic apparatus was kept 
out-of-door& It was proposed that school work should be Umited 
to two hours a day, that the children should be chosen by school 
doctors in the town of Gladbach, that their school work should 
be inspected by the usual school inspectors, and their health 
watched by the doctors at a neighbouring convalescent home. 
It was estimated that the cost per diem (including the journey to 
school) would be 50 p£ (sixpence). The school opened with 
thirty-eight children. It aimed at taking children in weak health 
suffering from anaemia, headaches and scrofula and mild cases 
of eczema, lung and heart trouble. Tubercular and serious heart 
and lung cases and cases of an offensive character are excluded, 
but are lor the most part treated in the Ferien Colonien, The 
children remain for periods varying from four months to less than 
one month. The time is, unfortunately, as Dr. Grau fully 
realises, dependent rather upon funds than necessity. The 
results, however, are very striking, and it is found that body and 
mind advance together. If the children are there in school 

See Zwr Erqffnung der Waldschvle der Stadt M, -Gladbach, von Dr. 
Schaefer. Direktor der Heilstatte M.-Gladbach (Bonn, 1906) ; Mrgebniste 
v/nd Bedeutwna der Waldtchule^ von Dr. H. Grau, ll. Arzt der Heil- 
statte M.-Gladt>ach (Bonn, 1906). 
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vacation no school work is done. At other times the curriculum 
consists of religious instruction, German, arithmetic, history, 
sin^ng. Nature-study, and gymnastics. In the course of the 
week eight lessons of a hal^hour each are given in German, six 
lessons m arithmetic (for this work the school, which is normally 
divided into two classes, is sub-divided into six classes), and 
two lessons each in religious instruction, history, gymnastics, 
singing, and Nature-study. Between each lesson there is a quarter 
of an hour for recreation. Dr. Grau insists that more time should 
be devoted to Nature-study, which he declares is supremely im- 
portant and cannot be taught properly in towns, where the children 
are most ignorant a^ to natural phenomena. He also declares that 
gymnastics are necessary, and should be combined (in the case of 
children who have been carefully selected with a view to heart 
trouble) with ordinary games. Dr. Grau points out that girls are 
fond of gymnastics and should in all schools receive a gymnastic 
training. All teachers should be able to give instruction in 
gymnastics, and should understand how to vary the instruction 
to the needs of each particular child. There should be no hard 
and fast rules of instruction. The Gladbach School has had the 
most gratifjring results in its effect on the mental and bodily health 
of the children. Despite the fact that some children were able to 
stay for quite a short period, the average weight increased was from 
one to two kilogrammes. It was found that scrofulous children 
rapidly improved in health, and that such cases received benefit 
from the " sool-bath." Although the time, was often too short 
for complete cure, everything was done to induce health. 
The school day began at 8.45 a.m., and four classes were 
held, lasting with the intervals till 11.30 a.m. Play and meals 
followed. From 1.0 p.m. to 3.0 p.m. the children lay down to 
rest, and it was found that most of them enjoyed refreshing 
sleep during this time. Hygienic instruction, including the 
cleaning of nails and teeth, was ^ven to all the children with 
good results. There is every probaoility that this movement will 
spread throughout Grermany, especially as the cost is low. The 
Gladbach School cost (apart from site) in capital expenditure 
16,200 marks (£810). The school opened with thirty-eight 
children, and the whole attendance in the year was 118 children, 
with an average attendance of forty. The daily cost was 60 marks 
(£3), of which 10 marks was due to the daily transit of children 
from and to home. This cost was partly borne by the parents 
and partly by what we should call here the Poor Law authorities. 
There is a yearly deficit, but in all cases it is small. The sense 
of the necessity for such schools is growing. On 28th July, 1906, a 
circular was issued by the Dusseldorf Education Authority urging 
an increase in their number. Cologne, Aachen, Dusseldorf, 
Barmen, Elberfeld, Solingen and Mainz either have, or have 
in immediate contemplation, schools of the Charlottenburg and 
Gladbach type, and Dr. Grau believes that most great commercial 
towns will soon have them. Such a school means from the 
financial point of view an initial capital expenditure of £20 for 
each child in average attendance, togetner with an annual 
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expenditure of about £7 10s. for each child. Such a price is 
small when we consider the increased vitality for the community 
that it will secure. 

These German Forest Schools are, perhaps, not more impor- 
tant than the Holiday Colonies oi^nised in the neighbourhood 
of Zurich by the Rev. Dr. Bion. This Pastor was the pioneer of 
this type of work. His colony system was started more than 
thirty years ago and has benefited great numbers of ansemic, 
weak-lunged and nervous children. Every summer eight to 
nine hunared children are distributed among twelve stations in 
addition to the Erholwnga-atation (Convalescent Home) which is 
also open in the spring and autumn. The total cost of the work 
is about £2,000 (50,000 francs) a year. There are still a thousand 
children who stand in need of '' Colonial " treatment. The needs 
of these poor children are partially met by what is called the 
"Milk-cure,'* especially started to supplement, though inade- 
quately, the Holiday Colonies. The " Milk-cure " consists in 
giving the children fresh milk and bread daily in the country 
outsiae Zurich. The teachers also organise for the children 
who stay at home for their holidays what are known as " Ferien- 
horte" (Holiday Retreats). In 1906 thirty of these Retreats 
were organised. The children are brought together five or six 
times a week from 2 p.m. to 6 or 7 p.m. In fine weather they 
go for walks or sight-seeing, or watcn the bears, play games or 
bathe. In wet weather they play indoor games or are read to 
in the schoolrooms. On the walks they are given bread and 
cheese or tea and bread. In the schoolroom they are given milk 
and bread, while on the whole day excursions, which take pla(fe 
occasionally, a simple dinner is provided At first 2,084 children 
(1,621 boys and 463 girls) joined these parties. Later on 888 
children (485 boys and 403 girls) were added, making in all 
2,972. The expenses for the season amounted to 7,075 francs 
(£283) ; of this sum 1,121 francs was raised, apparently privately, 
while the deficit of 5,954 francs was chiefly met by tne town. 
The organisers consisted of 44 gentlemen and 25 ladies, for the 
most part teachers in the schools. The average cost was probably 
under five shillings per head — a remarkable achievement. Of 
course all services were given free and special terms were secured 
from steamers and rauway companies. The experience now 
obtained has suggested the following improvements. The num- 
ber of parties should be increasecL Tnirty parties give sixty 
children to one party, and this is far too many. English experience 
shows that twenty-five is ample. The start should be made early 
in the day and the outing should last all day. The food should 
be supplied by local inns, and in districts where they are not 
available "Forest Homes" (WoMheiine) should be built at the 
public expense. They should contain one large room to hold 
150 to 200 children, a kitchen, a store room, (Vorraihskammer), 
and lavatories. The tramway system would be of assistance to 
the scheme. It is suggested that the parents should contribute 
towards the cost of the food where possible. The "Forest-Homes" 
have already proved.their usefulness in various parts of Germany* 
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An experiment in boarding children out in cottage nomes 
near Zunch was made in the late autumn of 1906 with six boys 
and six girls between the ages of ten and thirteen years. The 
children helped in their hosts' work The holiday lasted for a 
fortnight and was in every case a glorious success. The total 
cost was very low. One of the teachers writing of this country 
cotts^e hoUday said, " Man muss es in ihren Augen leuchten 
imd mmmern gesehen haben, all das Gltick der verlebten Ferien- 
tage, das frohe Geniessen der Landfreuden. Diese Augen erz&hl- 
ten von einer liebevollen, versttodigen Umgebung, wo sich die 
Kinder wie eigen fQhlten, ferner von der Lust und Liebe, welche 
man den Itodlichen Arbeiten ontgegenbrachte. Eine Ferien- 
verlftngerung ware alien nur zu wiilkommen gewesen. - Unsere 
Hortlinge kamen uns in den kurzen vierzehn Tagen wie aus- 
gewechselt vor. Ordentlich luft und sonnengebrannt waren die 
Gesichter, die Bewegungen viel lebhafter. Alles atmete Leben 
und Sonnenschein."* 

We may compare the Charlottenburg Forest School with the 
Children's Village at Humbie, in Hadcungtonshire, founded and 
organised by the Voluntary Committee of the Edinburgh 
Children's Holiday Home Fund. This Committee has been at 
work since the year 1887, boarding out poor Edinburgh children. 
" Each cottager with whom the little holiday maker is placed, 
receives 10s. per fortnight, and the additional expenditure for 
clothing, railway fare, &c., amoimts to something hke 2s. The 
average cost per child is between lis. and 12s." 

In 1902,- Mrs. Stirling Boyd, the Honorary Secretary of the 
Fund, who had been connected with the work for eighteen 
years, " conceived the idea of founding a Children's Village, 
where children, weak and ailing, though possibly not imwell 
enough to secure admission to the Children's Hospital or 
similar institutions, might be sent to recuperate. Tne idea 
commended itself to the Committee, and now the latter are the 
owners of eleven acres of ground at Humbie, which they 

furchased from Lord Polwarth, one of the vice-patrons of the 
'und. Two anonymous donors and other subscribers built the 
first two cottages of the Colony; a third was erected with 
money collected by Miss Chalmers, the foimder of the original 
Holiciay Home, with which scheme the Edinburgh Holiday 
Fund is now amalgamated ; and the matron's house and the 
school are now (1905) in course of erection. It is the intention 
of the Committee to add to the village as fiinds permit. The 
cost of each cottage varies in proportion to its size. The 
intention of the Committee is to nave about a dozen cottages 
erected at Humbie, each holding from ten to eighteen children, 
and the cost of this scheme, including ground, water supply, &c., 
is estimated at about £12,000. Large though the amount is, the 
Committee are thoroughly convinced that, with the generous 



* Ifeue Ziircher Zeitung mid Schweizerisches Handehblatt August 1 6th| 
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help of the public, careful management, and strict economy, it 
can be obtained."* 

Miss Balfour, of Whittingehame, laid the foundation of the 
Viilagd School building on June 24th, 1905, and the community 
makes steady progress. "The colony is conducted qn the 
'family* principle, and the entire village is supervised by a 
matron — who .... served for some time in the Children's 
Hospital — and also is responsible to a Local Committee, and 
through them to the Central Committee in Edinburgh." The 
school has been built to secure a continuity of studies for the 
children sent from the town to the country life. The work, under 
a resident teacher, has been most successful, and the children 
on returning to school life in Edinburgh show an improved 
quality of work. The site has been chosen so as to secure the 
maximum of advantages. 

"The village is about two miles distant from Humbie. 
Standing about 600 feet above the sea-level, it is situated in the 
heart of a pretty piece of rural scenery. Through the sloping 
meadow-land purchased by the Committee runs a 'bum — a 



most fascinating part of the rural playground it is, too — ^and the 
whole picture presented to the visitor — the wide expanse of open 
country, the neat little cottages, with their ' harled ' walls and 
red tiled roofs, each surrounded by a trim plot of well-kept garden 
groimd— is a very attractive one. ' The excellent account from 
which this description is taken concludes as follows: — ^*'The 
holiday, however, m many cases is not quite free, and this is one 
of the most interesting features of the scheme. Not infrequently 
do the Committee find the parents displaying a lively appreciation 
of the benefits conferred upon their chilaren by the fund, and 
many of them contribute towards the cost of the holiday 
according to their ability. Even though the contributions are 
small, in the majority of cases at least, they are valued by the 
Committee, more especially as they are voluntary. Much of the 
value of the children's colony lies in this — that m many cases it 
affords weak and ailing children a fair chance to throw off what 
in all probability woiud develop into serious illness. It would 
indeed be difficult to estimate tne value of the preventive work 
accomplished through this agency. If more of our slum children 
could be sent annually for a fortnight's holiday in the country, 
where they would be properly cared for and nourished, less might 
be heard of the deterioration of the race." 

The Health Colonies and Vacation Schools of Holland, 
however, supply the best, or at any rate very important, evidence 
and precedents for the guidance of similar institutions in England. 
Herr A. C. Bos, the Secretary of the Centraal Qenootschap voor 
Einderherstellings-en Vacantie-Kolonies, in his volume entitled 
Gezondheids-Eoionies (published in 1899 at Egmond aan Zee, 
the proceeds of the sale being devoted to the fiutch Teachers' 
Convalescent Home) traces in useful detail the gradual adoption 
in many European countries of Health Colonies for the benefit 

♦ The Evening Dispatch (Edinburgh), June 21st, 1905. 
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of ailing children, and shows the high value of such institutions 
under great varieties of social conditions. The sjrstem of Health 
and Vacation Colonies' was started in Amsterdam in the year 
1883, under the superintendence of Mr. A. Kerdijk It was a 
voluntary movement. In 1884 the subscriptions amounted to 
£225, and in 1885 to £350. In the first year 179 children, in 
eight groups (three composed of girls and five of boys), were sent 
for three weeks to Austerlitz ana Wijk aan Zee. At Austerlitz 
the children were lodged in an inn, while at the seaside (Wijk) a 
building belonging to a bathing company was available. Before 
the children left Amsterdam, on their return, and again three 
months later, their chest measurements, etc., were taKen. The 
children who had been at the seaside gave the best results. The 
following questions relating to the children received satisfactory 
answers after the experiment was over : (1) Has health improved ? 
(2) Has school attendance improved ? (3) Can improvement be 
noticed in mental outlook ? (4, 5 and 6) Is the child more orderly, 
more lively, less troublesome, and less dissatisfied with its 
surroundings ? (Bespeurt gij, dot het kind ontevreden is met 
zijne huiselijke omgeviiig /) 

Subscriptions continued to increase, and were supplemented by 
profits of entertainments given by children. In 1885 one hundred 
and eighty children were sent to the Colonies. In 1886 rooms were 
secured inp^^rt of an orphanage at Zeist, where 122 children were 
housed. This was found to save about sixpence per head per 
diem. In 1887 about £3,400 was obtamed for the work 
from the proceeds of a '' World's Fair," organised at the Paleis 
▼oor Volksvliit, and a villa was bought at Zandvoort by the sea. 
One drawbacK to this big wind&U was, that it tended to check 
subscriptions. Henceforward, however, 300 children were sent 
to the Colonies. Four groups of 60 children were sent to 
Zandvoort, and three of 30 children to Austerlitz. The holiday 
for each child lasted three weeks. Children most needing the 
rest had more than one holiday. The work ate into the capital, 
and in the year 1896 the yearly subscriptions had fallen to 
£260. In 1897 it was impossible to provide holidays for more 
than 180 children. The Jewish community in Amsterdam, in 
1896, began to work on their own account, and started a colony 
at Wijk aan Zee for 16 children. Another colony, privately 
maintained, was opened at Egmond aan Zee in 1897. It was 
for the restoration of health, on the lines adopted at Zurich. 
The house was only five minutes from the sea, and had a garden. 
The aspect was south. The doctors declared that the results 
securea at Egmond could not have been obtained at the Amster- 
dam Hospital, even with the greatest care. Convalescents 
recovering from diseases such as neurasthenia, malaria, eczema, 
croup, scrofula, tuberculosis, skin, eye, and bone diseases, were 
ourea in one to two months. The patients were found to have 

f^ood appetites and to sleep well. The season at Emnond is 
rom May to October, and during that period 30 aaults and 
thirty children (between the ages of six and twelve years) are 
admitted for five weeks each. 
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At Middelburg a wealthy widow, Madame de Bruin, has given 
her castle and grounds, known as " Westhoven," for the use of 
20 children between the ages of six and twelve years. This home 
offers a long rest of three-and-a-half months to serious cases. The 
children are carefully selected, and the help is given to children 
of the most deservmg parents. The patients must bring their 
own boots, but are supphed with clothes. It is a model of a home 
for the betterment of childhood, but is rather a sanatorium than 
a School Health Colony. The coach-houses have been turned into 
playgrounds, while the large reception-rooms have been con- 
verted into bath-rooms. The chiloren are periodically weighed 
and measured. The parents can visit them once a month. The 
scheme is perhaps open to criticism, on the ^und that it removes 
the children almost entirely from the environment and ideas of 
their normal life. This home may be compared with the Yarrow 
Convalescent Home for children of the better class founded and 
endowed in 1895 at Broadstairs in Kent by Mr. Yarrow. It is " for 
the benefit of children recovering from illness who may be expected 
to derive permanent benefit from a temporary stay at the 
seaside." It accommodates 50 boys and 50 girls, the children of 
parents ** who are obliged to maintain a respectable appearance 
on very limited means." The boys must be between the ages of 
4 and 12 years and the girls between 4 and 14 years. In a 
limited number of cases the age may be increased two years for 
both sexes where there is a prospect of permanent benefit after 
serious illness. No incurable cases are admitted, or cases of 
convalescence after infectious or contagious disease until 
three months have elapsed. " Each child must be provided with 
a brush and comb, two pairs of boots, a pair of indoor shoes, an 
overcoat or cloak, and an entire change oJt clothing." The Home 
is a model of organisation and the children live under conditions 
best calculated to give perfect rest to body and mind. Homes 
for poorer children have much to learn from this institution. The 
parents pay 5s. a week and can visit their child once a week — on 
Saturdays. 

The scheme of School Colonies was begun in Rotterdam in 
1885, when 19 children were sent to Ulvenhout and 21 children 
to Oost-Voorne for three weeks each. To-day Rotterdam has 
two holiday homes of her own, each taking 40 children. That 
at Ulvenhout forms a regular household, while the home at 
Oost-Voome is supplied by contract. In 1897, at the latter 
place, 24 boys and 26 girls were supported at a cost of a little 
under 30s. per head for three weeks. At Ulvenhout the cost 
was much lower ; for 65 boys and 90 girls the cost worked out 
at about 22s. 6d. per head for three weeks. The former, how- 
ever, gave the better results. At Oost-Voome, by the seaside, 
the average gain in weight in three weeks was about 4 lbs., while 
at Ulvennout it was about 3 lbs. A longer stay gave better 
results. The children were closely watched after their return 
home for a period of four to six months. This seems a most im- 

g)rtant point. The results secured in 169 cases are given by M. 
Qs and seem very valuable. Fifteen children were absolutely 
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cured. These children stayed six weeks. One hundred and ten 
children were ^eatly improved in health. Their stay varied 
firom three to six weeks. Thirteen children obtained permanent 
but only partial benefit. One of these stayed six weeks 
and the rest three weeks. With 20 children no permanent 
results were secured. Of these, one stayed six weeKs and the 
rest three weeks. One child subsequently suffered from typhus 
fever. One child (who had been six weeks in the colony) died, 
and nine could not be traced. It is clearly an important matter 
for similar English colonies to adopt this carenil method of 
tracing the subsequent history of cases. It says much for the 
Dutch methods that only nine children out of 169 should have 
disappeared. The same results could hardly be obtained in 
Enciand. 

We must note that the revenue of the Rotterdam Association 
for the year 1897-^ was about £393, exclusive of £500 devoted 
to the building of the home at Oost-Voome. Active members of 
the association pay annually about 8s. 4d., while the minimum 
subscription ot an honorary member is about 16s. 8d. Parents 
can subscribe if they like, and in 1897 they contributed the sum 
of £5 15s. 3d. Besides this institution there are two smaller 
associations in Rotterdam with the same end in view — the 
Jewish and the Old CathoUc Associations. The former, starting 
in 1895, was able to spend in 1896 £106, and to close their 
account for the year with a reserve fund of £60. Twenty-eight 
children were sent to the Jewish colony at Wijk aan Zee, and 
one to Dieren. This association hopes soon to have a building 
of its own. The Old Catholic Association took six children to 
Scheveningen at a cost of about d617. This, however, does not 
exhaust the efforts made for the many child-sufEerers in Rotterdam. 
In 1896 the number of children sent to the Sophia Children's Hos- 
pital was 301, while 68 were admitted to the Loosduinen Hospital. 
No less than 2,751 applications for help were made, of which 2,450 
had to be attended at home. Among these applications were 
375 cases of children suffering from insufficient feeding, 264 cases 
of complaints of the stomach and bowels, 201 cases of affected 
respiratory organs, 76 cases of scrofula, 59 of anaemia, 20 of 
chlorosis, makmg in all 995 cases of children urgently needing 
the curative forces of the sea or open country. There were 
other cases of an even more serious character. These 2,751 
applications were for hospital treatment It is clear enough 
that there were many more to whom a sojourn at the seaside or 
in the woods would have been a Godsend. Prevention is always 
better than cure. Rotterdam has realised this fact and in 
sending 320 children in need of such help to the seaside or the 
country and in doubling the holiday where the need was 
apparent, that city stands first among the cities of Holland in 
this noble form of social effort. 

The Dutch doctors have been much impressed by the benefit 
bestowed on the community by the School Colonies. Dr. J. 
Kouwenhoven declares that, in view of the results obtained, 
^very doctor ought to play a part in assisting these colonies. 
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He points out that the work of the Vacation Colonies is 
much assisted by walks or School Journeys which bring the 
facts of nature before the minds of the cnUdren without the 
effort of regular school work. It is found that history can be 
tauffht by direct obseryation during th&e walks, besides practical 
work, such as surye3dng the Colonies, and they are founa to haye 
a yaluable effect on chud morality. The children liying together 
on eaual terms become, on the one hand, self-reliant, as thejr haye 
to help themselyes.but on the other hand they leam also to aepend 
on one another and to realise the meaning of brotherly loye, of 
manners in the old sense of the word, of generosity and of 
obedience, by force of example and enyironment They lose, too, 
that eyil practice so preyalent among the yery poor children in 
England as well as in Holland of liying on sweets instead of buy- 
ing food with the money giyen them by their parents for their 
dinner. The purchasing of sweets by cnildren mstead of food 
has become a regular habit among the yery poor, and is re- 
sponsible for many of the illnesses caused by malnutrition. In 
tnese homes the children are led to prefer simple good food to 
sweets. The small courtesies of life are instillea into the little 
people. We haye in this book an account of the birthday of two 
children at the Health Colony. All hands were set to gather a 
plentiful supply of flowers, and to make simple bright decorations 
for the festiyal. This kind of natural life is found to haye an 
important moral effect on poor little stubborn children who are 
brought to see the brighter side of life and to know how to laugh 
and sing. The children, howeyer, are not only taught how to enjoy 
a holiday. All the minor decencies of life are brought home to 
them and made into habits. They are shown how to wash 
themselyes and to like doing it, how to be tidy in the folding 
of clothes and other matters. The general ideas of cleanliness 
and neatness are impressed on their nimds and it is found that 
the children leaye the home with quite an altered outlook on 
life. They are taught also the folk-songs that can only take a 
real meaning in the country, and thus they carry back into 
town life songs that perpetuate the memory of their country 
holiday. One folk-song is quoted here that certainly has the 
rural ring : — 

" 't is morgen, 't is morgen, de haan heeft gekraaid, 
De vogeltjes zitigen, de morgen wind waait, 
() zie, hoe de dauwdrop op't klaverveld praalt, 
O zie een%, hoe prachtig het zonnetje straalt.^ 

r* It is mom, it is morning, hark ! the cock crows, 
The birds are all singing, the morning wind blows. 
Oh, see how with dewdrope the cloverfield gleams, 
See how the sim scatters its beautiful beams.''] 

M. Bos truly says that a song like this sung by town children 
who do not know the country can hardly be understood. But 
sung iu the country by town children and carried by them back 
into the town it has a yalue that cannot be adequately expressed. 
This method of making town children learn country songs in 
the country and so bringing the country back with them into the 
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town might well be imitated in England. The children who go 
on School Journeys should learn many such songs and bring 
them back to London and Manchester and the other ^eat 
centres of industry. Folk-songs might well prove a small but 
living link between town and country life. 

The Country School or Village Home is really a conception 
that combines the advantages of all the various educational 
schemes considered in this &port. It brings the children into 
continuous contact with nature, it recreates a love for natural 
* thines, it brings back both physical and mental health, and 
checks the wastage, moral, mental, and spiritual, almost 
necessarily involved in continuous town life. If it were the law 
that every town child must spend one term of every school year 
at some Country School the bulk of our modem educational 
difficulties would vanish. At present, however, the School 
Journey or the School Expedition must give town chUdren the 
necessary taste for rural life. I have pointed out elsewhere in 
this Report that it would not be impossible for arrangements to 
be made for children to be boarded out by some voluntary 
association during one school term and to attend the Country 
School. This would, of course, involve special arrangements 
between the various education authorities concerned, and it 
would have the additional advantages of raising the standard 
and scope of teaching in Village Schools, and of drawing town 
dwellers back to the land. Village " camp " Schools aflSliated to 
Town Schools would probably answer the same purpose.* 

V. School Journeys. 

Before considering the stage of develomnent already reached 
in the English school expedition, it will be useful to examine 
briefly the theory and practice of the school journey in 
Germany, its original home, where it is regarded as an organic 
part of school life. It is very difficult to arrive at anything like 
a definite conclusion as to the value and efficiency of the school 
expedition in the curriculum of the average German school. 
No doubt in great educational centres, such as Jena, the expedi- 
tion is generallv planned and carried out with German 
thoroughness. On the other hand, pupils are to be found who 
have recently left school in Germany and who declare that the 
expeditions are perfunctorily carried out without preparation. 
I have had school journeys described to me that were a mere 
caricature of the real thing, and must have been really harmful 
to the pupils. Such cases are, no doubt, extremely rare, but 
that they exist is certain, and they must be guarded against in 
the development of the school journey as part of the English 
curriculum. It will be interestmg here to note some of the 
points upon which Dr. Rein,t of Jena, the great German 

♦ See Country Schools for Town Children (Contemporary Review, 
May, 1907) by the present writer and Professor Finalay's views (p, 2^ above), 

t See generallv as to Dr. Kein's views on school journeys his 
Encyklopddisches Hamdlmch der Pddagogiky Band vi., pp. 486-505, and 
Alts dem Padagogischen UmverntdU-mninar zu Jena^ Hefte 3, 5, 8, 10, 
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educationalist, lays stress in connection with school journeys. 
Preparation for the school journey, he tells us, can be regarded 
in a wider or a narrower sense, in the wider sense this prepara- 
tion comprises the whole school life. The school journey is 
then an organic part of the school pl^n. If this is so it is easier 
to prepare for the actual journey. The preparation should form 
the connecting link between the various parts of the school 
work. The scholars, Dr. Rein thinks, should not be aware of 
the organic part played in school life by the school journey, and 
the preparation for it. 

In the narrower sense, preparation begins a few weeks before 
the actual journey. A few hours every week is given to it by 
the teachers who are to conduct the expedition. They divide 
the work among: themselves by arrangement. Both the object 
and the actual form of the journey have to be considered. The 
object of the journey includes the learning of the geography, 
the plant and animal life, and the grouping of the inhcu)itants 
of the district visited, and their work and industries. Then the 
scholars have to consider the history of the area ; that is to say, 
the part that it has played and still plays in the social, political, 
and spiritual life of the country, and what it has done for 
religi jn, art, knowledge, and organised trade. The sociable side of 
the journey has to be considered beforehand and involves the 
selection of suitable songs, poetry, stories, and games in addition 
to conversation, to avoid tedium. The journey plan must show 
how the destination is to be reached ; notes in tne journey book 
will indicate the things that have to be looked for or thought 
about on the journey. The children are to be made clearly to 
understand how they are to behave on the journey, how and 
when to march in order and so forth. A log of the journey 
must be kept. It will be found useful not to talk, while walking, 
of subjects that are not in some way connected with the journey. 
If these various precautions are taken, it will be found that the 
children will rapidly understand the various things now first 
seen, but which they have already learnt about in school 

The children must be trained, (by means of gymnastics) in 
order to secure good inarching power and the power to run and 
jump. The children should march in fixed order at the 
beginning and end of the journey. The company of students 
should be divided into sections, each of whicn should elect a 
leader from whose decision there should be an appeal to the 
teacher, and who should place all cases of need or difficulty 
before the teacher. In good time before the start is made a list 
of necessaries for the journey should be given to each scholar. 
Two or three days before the* journey there should be a rehearsal, 
so as to ascertain if the various duties assigned to the scholars 
can be carried out. There is also the important preliminary 
work of determining the cost of the journey, and of interviews 
with hotel-keepers about night accommodation. Trouble is, of 
course, avoided if private accommodation can be secured. 
Notice has to be given to the railway. A school box must be 
provided for collecting fares. Thought must be given to the 
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care of needy children who should go on the journey but can 
afford little or no money. Funds for such cases and for general 
expenses can be raised By the giving of school theatricals. 

When the morning of the Journey arrives there should be 
prayers and a hymn before the start is made. The children 
must enter the train quietly and must take turns to look out of 
the windows,* so that none should be tired. The teacher should 
describe well-known objects. In order to avoid tedium the 
children should be allowed to sing or play or ask and answer 
riddles. They should also get into the way of receiving 
sufiigestions from the teachers. Strict marching order should 
only be ordered in public places. If the children become tired 
they should sing under tne leadership of the teacher. The 
children should be allowed a little rest after two or three hours 
walking. They must have no alcohol, but may have a little 
water or milk or lemon juice on sugar. If possible, there should 
be half a day's rest after three or four days' marching. The 
chief meal should be in the evening (not too late) and should 
be hot and plentiful. In the daytime the children should have 
cold food, miless very tired, when they should have coffee or 
good soup. The teachers should have their meals with, and keep 
with the scholar& After supper there should be songs if the 
place is suitable, and they should be followed by prayers. Bed 
should be quite early, after bathing the feet and rubbing them 
with tallow. The teachers in the evening should do the 
shoppbig lor the next day. On Sundays the cliildren should 
be taken to church. rostcards should be wntten to the 
parenta Presents should be bought that will recall the journey, 
and the pupils should be encouraged to talk among themselves 
about the journey, to make notes and sketches, to use the 
Journey Card and the compass and to measure distances. 

After the journey is done the teachers engaged should have a 
consultation as to the conduct of the journey, as to the sights 
seen, and as to the behaviour of the scholars. In serious cases 
of misbehaviour the question of punishment must be very 
seriously considered, as everything depends on the maintenance 
of discipline. The leader of the journey should keep a Minute 
as to the results of this conference for reference later on. It is 
always to be remembered that the preparation for the journey, 
as well as the journey itself, must be an organic part of the 
school life. After a school journey, the leader should spend a 
few hours in the effort to get a clear registered impression of 
results. There is little opportunity to do this on tne journey 
itself. During the foUowmg period of school life the teacher 
ought to go back to the experiences of the expedition. These 
experiences will be found of value in teaching history and 
geography, and in lessons on Nature-study and singing, and the 

* In fact this is a very questionable suggestion. The quick motion 
of the train causes the eyes to move too rapidly and continuously 
with the result that eye-strain and headache are induced. The fatigue 
that arises from railway travelling generally arises from this habit of 
looking out of the window. 

JOOll. I> 
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scholars also will be found to realise the use of the journey. 
The teacher should give his P}U>ils a short account of the educa- 
tional value of the journey. The journey will be found to bring 
together important material for teaching purposes and to supply 
special pedagogic and didactic experiences. Moreover, one 
journey will supply material and experience for the next journey, 
and will show how the educational idea of the school journey 
may be extended. 

Herr. E. Scholz, of Jena, in his naper on the School 
Journey,* goes over much the same ground, but he gives us some 
further details as to preparation that may be quoted with 
advantage. The children should have a complete set of clothing 
in good condition. They should have strong shoes, but not 
new. Lace shoes are the best. Each child should cany in a 
knapsack one or two shirts with collars, two pairs of stockings, 
two or three handkerchiefs, slippers, preferably of leather, a 
towel, washing flannel, soap, tootn-brush, comb or hair-brushes, 
grease for the feet,f overcoat in case of violent rain, shawl or 
plaid (an umbreUa is not of much use). In order to lessen the 
amount of luggage each division should take one clothes-brush, 
two shoe-brushes, shoe-grease and rags, needles, thread, buttons, 
and a drinking vessel. For the whole party there should be one 
small medicine chest containing remedies for upset stomachs and 
accidents ; telescope, compass, tape measure, small plant press, 
insect-bottles, geological hammer, and sometimes an aneroid and 
pedometer. A horn is useful to collect the children, but drums 
and musical instruments are troublesome. The start each day 
should be both early and strenuous. A slack start makes a 
slack journey. The leaders must be first on the spot. Notes of 
the previous day's journey should be made beiore breakfiust. 
Before the start the disposition of baggage (especially of the 
day's food) must be made, with arrangements as to carriage by 
different divisions of the party. The principal part of the day's 
work should ordinarily be done in the momin&r. 

It will be generally Admitted that many or most of the ideas 
and suggestions here made by practical German teachers are of 
value, though doubtless some modifications are necessary when 
the school journey is made in other countries. If we now turn 
from the suggestions of the pedagogic theorists to actual school 
journeys and criticism on such journeys, we shall understand 
the German methods a little better. Miss Catherine I. Dodd 
has described at length a school journey J from Jena, and as this 
is likely to be as favourable a specimen of a German expedition 



* See Encyklopadiackes Hqndbuch der Pddagogik^ Band vi., pp. 466-505. 
SchulreUe by £. Scholz (Langensabsa. 1899). 

t Attention to the condition of tne toe-nails and general preparation 
of the feet for walking is a very important detail and should be impressed 
on the pupils. The use of the tooth-brush is not mentioned by English 
writer?. It is most important, as many ailments are directly traceable to 
the neglect of the teeth. 

X "A School Journey in Germany." {National fieview^ November, 1897.) 
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as will be found I propose to deal with it here. Miss Dodd 
tells us: — 

" Every day in the German schools, particularly in those pro- 
fessing Merbartian principles in Middle Germany, one finds 
classes of children in the garden, by the river, in the slate quarry, 
or rambling through the forest. These excursions are not taken 
at haphazard, they are closely interwoven with the whole course 
of instruction. If the boys are studying Luther, they visit 
Eisleben, the Wartburg, and Wittenburg, and history becomes a 
reality to them, as they see the ink-stains on Luther's table, and 
the church door to which he affixed his propositions. Before 
they are permitted to use any general geographical terms, the 
concrete realities must be perfecUy clear to them. Real rivers, 
valleys, and hills are carefully studied before maps and defini- 
tions are used. No opportunity is neglected of giving the 
children real knowledge of things and events which they may 
see and think about for themselves. Short excursions are daily 
occurrences, and are to be found on every time-table, but the 
school journey proper is a systematic and serious event, which 
lasts from two to fourteen davs. The school journey begins in 
the third school year, when the boys are eight years of age. A 
boy of fourteen who has completed his eighth school year has 
probably made five Journeys during his school life." Miss Dodd 
m 1897 " accompamed the boys of the third school year on their 
first school journey, which took place at the end of September." 
Preparatory to the loumey a geography lesson was given on the 
Galgenberg overlooking the Saale and the valley in which Jena 
lies. The children pointed out the features of the neighbour- 
hood. The district to be visited, the Unstrutthal, was described 
in class with a blackboard. The children were instructed how to 
observe churches and castles. Boys of the fourth year told their 
experiences to the boys of the third year about to start on this 
journey. A general geography lesson on the district to be 
visited dealt with its towns, rivers, railways, manufactures and 
products. On the day before the journey there was a knap- 
sack drill. 

" The boots and clothes of the boys were carefully examined 
by the master, and all useless items were discarded from knap- 
sacks. At 6.30 in the morning we started by rail from Jena. 
Our party consisted of about fifteen small boys of eight years, the 
Heaa Master of the Jena Pedagogical Seminary, ana two students 
of pedagogy and philosphy. One was a Servian, whom we all 
called ''the little Pestalozzi ' because of his aifection and tenderness 
towards children, and the other was a buoyant Bulgarian. Both 
these men were studying Herbartian principles of education in 
Jena, with the intention of organising similar schools in their own 
countries later." 

The party discussed the journey and sang in the train until 
Grossheringen was reached at 7.30 a.m. Thence the party walked 
to the confluence of the Elbe and the Saale. Questions were asked 
as to the different colours and rates of flow of the two rivers. A 
talk followed about the Slavs and the defence organised against 

lOOll. D 2 
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them by knighis and by means of fortified castles. The children 
were told that the Servians and Bulgarians were Slavs. A war- 
game followed. The children tried the echo on the way up to 
the Saaleck but apparently it was not explained to them. A talk 
followed about ravens and autumn leaves and fruits. The party 
reached Rudelsburg at 9.30 a.m., and bought at an inn coffee and 
black bread, and also post cards for the parents. Here was a war 
monument to students who fell in the war of 1870: "war 
monuments are the chief things in Germany/' one child exclaimed. 
The party descended again into the valley and along the Saale 
and watched the manure being spread upon the fields, and a talk 
followed about the preparation for the spring crops. The troop 
now reached the beech avenue to the fiucken Halle. Here they 
rested from eleven to twelve, and then moved on along a chestnut 
avenue. From the highway they saw groups of women in the 
fields gathering potatoes and burning weeds. On reaching KOsen 
the boys had their dinner of black bread and sausage. Miss 
Dodd nere left the party and rested, rejoining them at the rail- 
way station at 3.0 p.m. Here the train (thira class) was taken 
for Naumburg to visit the twelfth century cathedral In the cool 
crypt the boys took off their packs and sang a hymn. They then 
passed on to ascend a tower while the exhausted Miss Dodd sped 
away for a cup of tea. Seven o'clock found the travellers still at 
work. A little later they all partook of a meal at an inn where 
the boys were served with " soup, beef-steak, potatoes, black bread, 
stewed fruit and wheat-beer," for seven pence ahead. They ate, 
wo are told, in orderly fashion, and said grace before and after 
the meal. They then resumed their journey arriving at Freiburg 
by train at ten at night. It was a star-lit night and as the boys 
trotted along the quaint cobbled streets to the inn thev made 
out the chief constellations. Miss Dodd adds : " Some of the boys 
had bedrooms, but most of them slept in a large room above the 
stables in improvised beds, the Servian slept with them. I 
assisted at the undressing of the boys, and attended to bruises 
and cuts, while the landlord and stablemen held the lanterns to 
give me light. The next day was less fatiguing and more 
mteresting. I considered the physical strain upon tne boys too 
severe the first day, but when 1 made this objection to the master 
he urged that German children are accustomed to long days out 
of doors, and further that the school journey aims at training the 
boys in endurance." Certainl^ the school journey describe by 
Miss Dodd has few points to recommend it from the point of view 
of English scholars. A seventeen-hour day for children of 8 years 
filled with very tiring physical and mental exercise is absolutely in- 
defensible from any educational point of view. There is nothing 
humanising, nothing of the spirit of any of the great English, 
French, or German educationalists in such an experiment. The 
principle of wearing the children out is, however, definitely 
accepted in Germany, and no protest is likely to affect any change. 
There is, fortunately, no probability of these excesses being 
adopted in this country where the new tendency is to adapt the 
educational system to the individual, and not to make a Procrus- 
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tean bed for the children of the land. Of course much depends 
upon the type of children who are the subject of an educational 
system. The German children who were the subject of the Jena 
experiment described by Miss Dodd certainly were pecuharly 
well suited to the test. We are told that " the boys behayed well 
during the whole time, there was not the least trouble with them. 
Their obedience was perfect, they did as they were told promptly, 
and they always asked permission before they attempted to do 
the sligntest tning that might interfere with tne harmony of the 
jMtrty. There was a touch of military discipline about the r^^la- 
tions of the school journey, but it was tempered by much geniality 
and kindness on the part of the masters. The German has 
infinite patience and tenderness in dealjng with children ; that is 
why he makes such an admirable school-master.* There is some- 
thing yery human in the treatment of children which strikes 
the yisitor on entering German and Swiss schools, and one no 
longer wonders that Froebels and Pestalozzis arose in these 
countries. We haye elaborate time-tables and we teach many 
things in our schools, but we too often miss the humanising 
element. If children are to become right-thinking, right-acting 
human beings, we must put them into proper relation with man- 
kind and with their enyironment. Tne school journey is one 
means towards tlus end, and if we could induce our school teachers 
to spend some part of the school time out of doors with their 
classes, we might produce more intelligent and thoughtful men 
and women." 

The German system as described by Miss Dodd, howeyer, is 
scarcely defensible taken as a whole, though an analysis of its 
yarious parts giyes us some admirable results. But no formal 
educational method can be applied for se yen teen successive hours 
without producing obedient dulness and all the other eyils of 
the barrack system of education. Miss Dodd, in the beginning 
of a paper on a school ioumejr in Derbyshire, quotes the follow- 
ing passage from Pestalozzi's journal in 1774 in which he records 
his little son's education: ''Lead your child out into Nature, 
teach him on the hill top, and in the yalleys. There he will 
listen better, and the sense of freedom will giye him more 
strength to overcome difficulties. But in these hours of freedom 
let him be taught by Nature rather than by you. Should a bird 
sing, or an insect hum on a leaf, at once stop your talk ; bird 
and insect are teaching him ; you may be silent. ' It can hardly 
be said that the German method foUowB Pestalozzi's ideas, which 
were to brinff the child unconsciously within the educative 
influence of Nature and to let Nature do her work. 

In an unpublished paper from which I have been allowed to 
quote, Mr. F. D. Acland, who spent five months in Jena in 1899 
(two years later than the journey described by Miss Dodd), 
throws a great deal of light on the best German methods. The 
conceptions of Dr. Rein and the Herbartian school of thought 
that he represents are probably nearer to English educational 

* It will be nutioed tiiat thu view in definitely oluJlenfi^ below. 
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ideals than the theory that underUes the work of the average 
German teacher. But it must be remembered that what 
we learn at Jena is not characteristic of all Grermany or even 
of all Middle Germany. We are learning of a great and prac- 
tical thinker, not of a nation. ** The mam lesson to be learnt 
from Rein's organisation .is this, that the existence 

of an adequate number of well-educated, well-trained teachers, 
not only interested in their work but willing to work at their 
work, lies at the root of every educational problem both in the 
primary and the secondary sphere . . . ." But " Rem and 
the German Uerbartians do not see that certain essential points 
of good character, thoug}i gained at school, cannot in their very 
essence be gained through instruction." It is not true that the 
formal end of education can be gained through instruction. 
Pestalozzi, as we have seen, knew this well enough. In Jena, 
however, there is " n^lect in the theory of the non-instructional 
side of training." '' Tne school garden, the school journey, and 
the celebration of national festivals, though placed most excel- 
lently in the Herbartian theory with a view to knitting together 
and engraving on the pupil's mind the particular interest matter 
that he has acc[uired, by no means replace the many and varied 
methods in which English children are helped to stimulate their 
own and each others thoughts, actions, and characters." 

Even in the hands of the teachers from Dr. Rein's Practising 
School the German school journey does not attain the objects 
aimed at. We have seen the journey that Miss Dodd accom- 
panied. It will be useful to compare our ideas of that journey 
with the ideas that the writer just quoted had of the Jena journeys 
in 1899. The school journeys at Jena have been for some years 
most interesting studies. *' The appropriate instruction is planned 
out for each step of the way. Tne number of minutes to be given 
to a formal listening to the murmuring of the brooks is elabor- 
ately settled beforehand. The school journey is meant to put the 
apex upon the instruction of the year in every subject, and 
certainly does so if only the children are not sUirved when they 
come to the critical points. But from the side of the German 
teacher at any rate tnere is no endeavour either to let the boys 
range and find their own interests, or to help them by talk and 
encouragement to a full enjoyment of the 6ccasion. The march 
is like that of a little army, tne boys are to notice what they are 
told. There is little sympathy or real friendliness, little of the 
helping of character by character in which an English school 
journey conducted by good masters would be so rich. The very 
postcards written home must be visdd by the teacher, and must 
be made grammatical. It appears that the German teacher turns 
his efforts too much to the production of the average type and 
nedects the individuality of the unit." 

The German teacher's reply is that this is the fault of the 
State, which demands the evolution of a high average type 
rather than the cultivation of genius and individuality. Certainly 
in the matter of school journeys there is much to he learned in 
England from the facts as to German school journeys. State 
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control and organisation are as necessary here as in Germany, and 
the school ioumey can never become general and efficient until 
it is the suDJect of special control and organisation, but there is 
certainly no need to imitate slavishly even the best German 
methods, though we must remember that Dr. Rein and others 
place at our disposal suggestions which, taken in detail, are of 
the greatest value. The spirit of the system must be English 
and not German. There is, however, an immense amount to be 
learned from the material collected by the various German 
specialists. One instance of their thoroughness will suffice. In 
all the English literature that I have read on the subject of 
school journeys I have seen no note on the problems of hvgiene 
that are necessarily related to such excursions. Yet it is oovious 
that the dangers of contracting serious diseases are not slight ; 
in strange inns and boarding bouses germs of every kind may 
lurk. Tlie picture drawn by Fr&ulein Wilhelmine Geissler in 
her exhaustive monograph on the subject* is gruesome but not 
exaggerated. One may contract fearful diseases by drinking 
from an unwashed glass. This monograph might usefullv be 
translated for the use of leaders of school expeoitions. Mean- 
time it is necessary to impress upon all who are organising school 
journeys the necessity of scrupulous care in all questions 
relating to possible contagion, whether arising from the use of 
linen, towels, glass, crockery, and food, or connected with the 
sanitary arrangements in the places visited on the march. The 
most ordinary precautions are often overlooked. Probably few 
organisers carry with them a supplv of disinfectants.* Yet such 
a supply is a necessity, and shoma be used freely in all lavatories 
that are at the disposal of the. children. 

Miss Dodd, who has had useful experience of school journeys 
in Belgium and Hungarv and England, as well as Germany, 
evidently bases her idea ot what a school journey should be upon 
the metnods recommended by Pestalozzi, despite her praise of 
the methods of Jena. It will, therefore, be interestingto oe taken 
bj her on a Girls' School Journey in Derbyshircf xhe expedi- 
tion was or^^iised in June, 1902, by twenty women teacners, 
who were bemg trained at the Owens College, Manchester. The 
children (including two boys) were drawn from the Owens 
Practising School, and were from eight to twelve years of age. 

The map of the road from Hayfield to Glossop was drawn and 
studied before starting. The children were told what luggage to 
bring, and the student-teachers were given full instructions. 
Some were to lead and find the way and so help to carry out the 
I»9gTamme. Others were to form a rear-^ard to encourage 
stragglers, and even carry them if tired. Others were caterers 
and were to find places for lunch and rest. Others were nurses, 
with needle, thready lint, and plaster for accidents. Others were 
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teachers, with special information on the subject matters that 
would arise on tne journey. Others were reporters and critics. 
Others again were ' ladies-in-waitini^ and ladies-of-the-bed- 
chamber/ ''The latter supervised the washing and dressing 
operations of the children, and were responsible for the neat 
appearances of their charges, and the proper changes of pinafores 
and blouses." 

In the train the party talked about mile-posts and the country 
passed through. On arriving at Hayfield, the caterers collected 
the luggage and found a carriage for it to Park Hill ; the leaders 
started to find the way, while a short lesson was given about the 
Great Central Railway. The party then marcheid through the 
villaffe along the highway, and then along a stream to '' a wooded 
hillside close to the moors and mountains.'' All the natural 
objects and birds and flowers were talked about. After resting, 
the rubbish brought by the children was burnt to prevent the 
leaving of litter. The school-song was then sung, the fiirm 
visited and milk drunk, and then the children rambled away 
into the wild country to a place where sheep were waiting to be 
washed. Here the children sat down on the hillside and ate 
chocolate. A march along a moor, with a lesson about the moor, 
followed this, and three miles took the party to Park Hall (which 
had been acquired by the Co-operative Holiday Association), 
where all were to be lodged and ted. Very special terms were 
made for the entertainment of the party, and the cost of the 
whole expedition (three days), including fares, was less than 9s. 
a head per child.* At 6.30 p.m. children and students sat down 
together to a hot meal, and then, after the children had written 

1)ost cards home and had filled up their records of the journey and 
lad gone to bed, a conference was held at 9.0 p.m. discussing the 
events of the day, and by 10.30 p.m. all were in bed. On the 
second day breakfast was at 8.0 a.m., and the children assembled 
before this hour in the garden and sang a hjonn. The march 
began at 8.30 a.m., and, despite the rain, the day was a 
success. " A day's walk together does more to establish relations 
than six months in a class room," observed one student. " Yes," 
replied another; "and you feel differently for ever towards a 
child after you have washed it" An antiquarian friend joined 
the party, and gave much information, and this was supplemented 
by talks on botany. "Everybody was wet and weary when 
Charlesworth was reached." Refuge was taken in the chapel, and 
a lesson was given on the history of the place. Lunch was eaten 
in the vestry — " Piles upon piles of bread and butter, hard-boiled 
eggs, and cheese." 

Then the party marched on to the Roman Camp and Quarry. 
" The Romans must have Uved, or they couldn't have made a 
camp," observed a girl of eleven. After lunch the march was 
resumed to Glossop, and after tea a visit was paid to the paper 
mills. Logs from Norway were examined with interest. 
Wagonettes took the whole party back to Park Hall. 

* This is heavjT compared with the cost of the journey in the same 
district next described. 
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On the third day school was held on the moors in the morn- 
ing, and the lessons of the previous days were recapitulated and 
revised, and some attempt was made to arrange the material 
accumulated on the journey in the children's note books, and 
(which was more important) in their minds. There was also a 
very successful singing lesson on the moor. After the midday 
meal there was a ramble in the groimds, and at tea the children 
were joined by parents who visited the party and returned ¥rith 
them to Manchester in the evening. 

It will be useful to compare tnis account of a girls' school 
journey with the boys' journey in the same district presently to 
DC described. 

It is unnecessary here to deal at length with the school 
journeys organised Irom 1 877 to 1900, by Mr. Joseph H. Cowham, 
of the w estminster Training College, as the Board of Education 
have already issued a competent monograph by Mr. Cowham 
dealing in detail with these journeys.* It will oe sufficient to quote 
Sir H. Evelyn Oakeley's report! on these journeys. He says : — 

" The study of geography at this college (Westminster) has 
for twenty years been supplemented by a ' School Journey ' 
from Croydon to Godstone, under the guidance of the Master of 
Method (Mr. Cowham). Before it, maps and plans of the district 
are drawn, and the general arrangement of tne geological form- 
ations is studied, viz., the flat clay district of Norwood, the 
undulating chalk areas beyond Croydon, and the picturesque 
district of Caterham, due to the presence of sands ana gravels in 
the midst of and upon the chalk. The value of thus connecting 
the fEtcts of geography with their causes, and of exercising 
judgment and reason in place of a mere remembrance of names, 
IS obvious. This is the best way to teach geography, and I am 

K^ d to leam that some teachers who have been at Westminster 
ve taken groups of their scholars in a similar manner." 
Mr. Cowham, out of his long experience, summarises the 
advantage of the School Joumev as follows : — 

*'(l) Accurate first-hand knowledge of a given limited and readilv 
aocessible area is formed. This first-hand knowledge— full, 
accurate and permanent — gives a possession of hiffh value for 
jmrposes of gaming clear notions of districts whicn cannot be 
similarly visited.- 
^ (2) The power to observe is quickened, and, at the same time, ability 
to concentrate effort upon a few well-defined obiects in the midst 
of great profusion and variety of material is graduallv acauired. 
** (3) A few truths, strikinffl^r illustrated, and capable of wide appli- 
cation, are establishea in every journey. The accumulation of 
many isolated facts is avoided. 
*' (4) The power to apply knowledge in possession to the acquisition of 
further knowledge, provides both a means and a stimulus for the 
exercise of self-effort. 
**(5) Besides being of direct service in the acquisition of reliable know- 
ledge, the participation in a few * School Journeys 'enables the 
pupil to use his after School rambles and exercises rationally, and 
wiui pleasure to himself and others. 

* The School Journey (Jjondon to Caterham) made by Students at the 
Westminster Training College, 1877-1900. See Board of Education. 
Special Reports on Educational Subjects. Vol. 8, p. 625/. (Cd. 836. 1902.) 

t See Report of the Committee of Council on Education (England and 
Wales) with Appendix 1896-99, p. 364. (Cd. 9401. 1899.) 
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'* (6) In some accounts it has been deemed advisable to limit f^rtici- 
pation in the * School Journey ' to those deserving of prize or 
distinction. No such limit is advised here. Frequently the dull 
and indifferent boy in school and bookwork proves both active 
and interested in the outdoor effort. This activity, aroused by the 
outdoor exercise^ reacts upon the scholar's effort in the school. 

'* (7) Lastly, the social and aesthetic advantages are not overlooked. 
A love of nature is engendered. Teacher and scholar display 
mutual sympathy and regard. School work is intellectrusilly 
benefited and school life is morally elevated.' 

Mr. Cowham's work, of course, was with students approaching 
adolescence and not with children, but he certainly went to the 
root of the matter if we may judge from the work of Mr. G. G. 
Lewis, one of the thousand or more English t.eachers who have 
accompanied Mr. Cowham on the Caterham ramble and learnt 
his methods and ideas. 

Before considering the admirable work of the Kentish Town 
Road London County Council School, under Mr. Lewis, it will 
be found convenient to refer to certain other school joumevs to 
some of which the Kentish Town joumevs are largely indebted. 

A scheme of school journeys adopted by the Bamsley School 
Board in 1899* was certainly a very considerable contribution 
to the practice of school journeys. It was a scheme of six 
organically connected visits to various places at stated intervals, 
each visit occupying one day. " There are great advantages in 
allowing intervals of school work, because not only will the 
scholars more thoroughly assimilate previous instruction, but be 
efficiently prepared for the next journey by collecting, comparing, 
and arranj^ng the various branches of information bearing upon 
that district. The preparation for each journey was, of course, 
a matter of vital importance. A time-table of outdoor instruc- 
tion had to be drawn up, the exact route had to be studied 
beforehand; maps had to be prepared by the children with 
times and distances carefully notea. It was a definite rule that 
not too much was to be attempted either in distance or instruc- 
tion. The expenses of the journey are paid by the scholars. 
This is arranged as follows : — Six months before the scheme took 
effect parents were told and invited to allow the children to 
contribute small weekly payments. The idea was taken up with 

freat enthusiasm, and more was contributed than was needed, 
he children took their own provisions with them on their 
day journeys, which occupied the school hours of the day. 
On tne appointed day they assembled as usual, and started 
as soon as the register was marked, returning in time for the 
school dismissal in the afternoon. This practice was adopted at 
the Central Higher Grade School, Bamsley. Mr. J. Matthew 
England, the organiser of these walks, attributed the following 
benefits to the system : — 

(1) It suggests a return to more natural methods of acquiring know- 
ledge, and a revolt from that dependence on books which saps the 
power of acquiring knowledge by means of personal selection at 
nrst hand. 

* Three School Journeys in Yorkshire in 1899. See Board of Education* 
Special Eeports on Educational Sul^ects, Vol 8, p. 606. ff. (Cd. 630. 1902.) 
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(2) It gives a physical and moral training. " For a race of explorers 

and colonisers this is much better than a fortnight's military drill 

at a boys' camp. The organiser of the journey can utilise the 

varied pnysical and intellectual powers of his company, assigning 

to each different duties and researches according to taste and 

ability, and combine all their work so as to achieve a definite end, 

like a leader of a ffreat scientific expedition.'' 

It should be noteof that in the scheme of each visit are 

described the place visited, its natural features, geography, 

botany, natural history, historical associations, and industries. 

An interesting journey (noted in the same report) waa that on 
July 20th, 1899, of eighteen boys from Thornhill Board School, 
Rotherham, led by tne headmaster, Mr. Joseph Wollman, and 
Mr. W. J. Flamank (a certificated teacher). The start was 
made at 9.40 and " we had timed ourselves to be at the various 
halting places so as to be able to keep up a speed of not more 
than tnree miles an hour, and this plan worked excellently.'* 
An exceUent itinerary of this journey is supplied. The journey 
was to Roche Abbey, Sandbeck, and Firbeck. It was, we are 
told.a long climb fi4m WeUgate to Broom (A.S. "brum" = 
healthy) and then on to Wickersley with the traditionally 
haunted grange. The architecture of the church was discussea. 
Then the party passed on to Bramley and across a little stream 
to Maltby. A spring-of very cold unfailing water out of rocks 
by the road was noted. In a village called Market or Butter 
Cross (cf. Charing and other crosses) an old cross, with steps 
and mouldings, was noticed. Very lovely scenery from Maltby, 
with view of the village was observed. One boy wished that he 
was an artist. The party went on through Norwood Glade and 
were there told the history of Roche or "Rock*' Abbey — a 
Cistercian House of the twelfth century. No plans are known 
of this lovely Abbey with its beautiful tracery. Stone coflSns 
were noticed. An effort was made to recall the actual life of 
the monks. In the village of Stone cave dwellings in the 
rocks containing fireplaces were noticed. In Sandbeck Park 
attention was called to the deer. Firbeck Uamlet was reached 
at 2.30 p.m., and the return journey was made by way of the fields 
to the Abbey, and on as before through Maltby, where refresh- 
ments were taken. The party arrived at Rotherham at 6.45 p.m., 
having walked twenty miles. 

The third Yorkshire journey was made on 13th July, 1899, by 
fifteen boys from the 1/oncaster Corporation School. It was a 
half-day journey and the boys started at 2 p.m. in showery 
weather. They had been told to brin^ light waterproof coats, if 
available, or umbrellas, a copy of "Ivanhoe" with marked passages, 
a bag for specimens, and a note book. The whole of the arrange- 
ments were carefully planned beforehand, and the leader of the 
party had made himself acquainted with the district to be 
traversed. The route to Conisboro' was selected because it is 
interesting and attractive, and supplied historic associations that 
appeal to boys. It is, moreover, ricn in botanic specimens, and is 
connected by train with Doncaster. The actual route taken was 
the valley of the Don to Conisboro' by way of Balby, Sprotboro', 
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Levitt Hag, and " The Cli£Es." The party first passed through 
Balby, a suburb of Doncaster. Here the Quakers met under 
George Fox. Tuis fiact gave the opportunity for a discussion of the 
term Quaker. The valley of the Don was part of the great forest in 
which Robin Hood roamed. Its appearance in the time of 
Ivanhoe and the changes that have smce come were described. 
Sprotboro' church, with its " stone sanctuary chair," of which 
there are only three in England, was visited. The boys also 
saw the site of the old boat house where Sir Walter Scott wrote 
" Ivanhoe." Levitt Hag is a limestone district, and here the lime- 
kilns could be seen and certain chemical processes, as well as 
important fossils. The wooded clifEs supplied a valuable botany 
lesson, while Conisboro* Castle afiorded a variety of information. 
It is an ancient site — Caer Conan (British), Conan Brygh 
(Saxon), — on a height between the town and river. The attention 
of the boys was drawn to the moat and drawbridge, to the court- 
yard with its Saxon walls, to the cylindrical Norman keep. The 
Doys returned by train, reaching home at 7.30. It is to be noted of 
this journey that frequent attention was drawn to the beauty of the 
landbcape and of the flowers seen on the way. Each bov wrote out 
an account of the journey of which the best, an excellent essay, 
was printed. The boys were bright and intelligent. There was 
no apparent restraint and conversation was encouraged, yet 
complete control was retained. The total cost of the trip was 
20s. or not much above Is. per head. 

It is quite clear that journeys of this sort can and should be 
taken in every part of England. There is no part where there 
are not places full of historical associations within a short 
distance, where, in &ct, all the advantages of this Doncaster 
journey cannot be obtained. This is particularly the case in 
London where, in the vast majority of cases, bojrs'and girls are 
entirely ignorant of the historical significance of their surround- 
ings. Even in Greenwich, the most historical spot in England, 
the children are generally profoundly ignorant of the history of 
the place. The present writer has led several school iourneys of 
very poor children in Greenwich Park with gratifymg results. 
Short journeys to Greenwich Park, Greenwich Hospital, 
Blackheath, and Eltham might well occupj^ the attention of 
all the school children in South London instead of a mere 
handful. 

As we shall see directly, admirable work is done by 
some schools on the other side of London, on Hampstead 
Heath. 

For the moment I wish, however, to refer to longer journeys 
by London children. The excursions from the Bellenden Road 
Higher Grade School have now become notable facts in the pro- 
gress of education in Loudon. The excursion this year was the 
twelfth that has been organised out of London. At Easter, 1906 
(Saturday, April 14th to Saturday, April 21st), the journey to 
the Wye Valley was carried out. There was a large party of 
55 individuals in all, composed as follows : — 
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Each boy is asked to take 

(A) Grocer^s " Empty " with lid, pasted over with brown paper, 

containing — 

(1) Clothesr-better suit for Sunday, cricket shirt or 

warm jersey and cheap boot brush. 

(2) Comb and brush, soap, towel and slippers. 

(B) On his person — 

(1) A Guide book. 

(2 ) Note book, pen and pencil. 

(3) Overcoat (absolutely essential). 

(4) Compass, if possible. 

(C) Lunch for Saturday, April 14th. in satchel. 

Pocket money is to be entered in tne Pocket Money Account 
at the end of the Guide and to be initialed by parents. Accounts 
must be made up and checked every aay. The boys were 
definitely instruct^ not to go near the river on their own account, 
nor to leave the hotel without permission. 

The Guide gives a clear idea of the Journey. The programme 
was as follows : — 

Saturday, April 14th.— Peckham Rye station at 7.0 a.m. 'Depart Pad- 

dington 9.0 a.m. Lunch after leaving Swindon 
(11.5 a.m.). 1.15 p.m. Gloucester Cathedral. 
3.30 p.m. Gloucester station. 4.25 p.m. arrive 
Ross. 5.0 p.m. tea. Bed eaily. 
Sunday, April 15th. — 11.0 a.m. Divine service. 1.0 p.m. dinner. 

2.0 p.m. walk. 6.0 p.m. tea. Letters home in 
evening. 
Monday, April 16th.— 8.80 a.m. a walk. Home 5.0 p.m. for dinner. 
Tuesday, April 17th.— Depart Ross station 8.15 a.m. Day out. Home 

5.0 p.m. for dinner. 
W6dnesday,April 18th— Day in brakes, leave 9.0 a.m. Home, dinner 

7.0 p.m. 
Thursday, April 19th.— Leave on a visit to Tintem. Dinner 5.0 p.m. 

At 6.30 p.m. visit to the Vicar of Ross. 
Friday, April 20th. — Start 10 a.m. for day out in brakes. Lunch at 

noon. Dinner 5.0 p.m. Pack up and label 
luggage. 
Saturday, April 21st.— Luggage finally packed. Trip by steamer up 

the Wye at 10 a.m. Dinner at 2 p.m. Leave 

Ross station 4.45 p.m. Gloucester station 

5.45 p.m. Paddington 8.30 p.m. Peckham Rye 

10.17 p.m. 

The Guide goes on to describe Ross, with map of the district, 

shewing the various excursions. The description of the Railway 

Journey is important ; we have next an account of Gloucester, 

with a sketch plan of the Cathedral and sketches of arches in 
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the foiir styles of English architecture. Then comes a descrip- 
tion of Tintern Abbey, with a sketch plan and other sketches 
showing the chief characteristics of English architecture. There 
are full maps and descriptions of the excursions (scale : 1 mile 
to the inch). Following this are (1) " The romance of a river 
and a retrospect" tracmg the life of past ages on its banks. 
(2) " Some names and their meanings," the ^eat value of 
stud}dng place names is dwelt upon : " try to get mto the habit 
of never passing a place without tr^n^ to think of the meaning 
of its name." (3) Historical, scientific, and botanical notes. 
(4) Notes as to drawing maps in relief and how to obtain direc- 
tion. A place for report and marks (100 for conduct, 40 for 
cleanliness, 160 for knowledge) is given ; also grace, an evening 
hymn and a place for accounts. Frizes were onered to the boy 
who obtained the greatest number of marks. The written 
accounts of the week's work were to be brought in by 7 th May, 
1906. 

The excursion in 1904, in the Chepstow district, on a similar 
plan, of 53 boys from the same school, was equally instructive. 
This expedition largely devoted itself to geological work, and 
made some interesting investigations into questions of fossils in 
the Forest of Dean and other places. The same school has done 
interesting work in the way of day excursions. An excursion to 
Greenwich and Woolwich was of considerable value. The boys 
took their limch with them, railway cost 6d. each, and the tea 
cost the same sum. The preparation for this journey involved 
an elementary knowledge of geology and general knowledge of 
the London geologic basin. Train was taken at 8.45 a.m. from 
Peckham Rye station to Greenwich Park station. The Park 
and the Observatory were visited and described. The party 
next rambled over Blackheath and learned something of its 
history. Then the water spring in Westcombe Park was visited, 
and the party walked on to Charlton to the quarries, observing 
there the four geological strata. 

(1) Blackheath pebbles. 

(2) Woolwich beds. 

(3) Thanet sands. 

(4) Chalk with lime and flint. 

The party reached home about 8 p.m. This was a long day 
for an English school journey. It was noted that when tired 
" the boys cover the ground with less of apparent effort when 
keeping step than wnen they saunter along in loose order." 
Each boy was expected to bring a hammer and satchel, small 
boxes for fragile shells, note book and pencil and a copy of the 
guide prepared at the school. 

Another journey takes us along a river bank in Lancashire 
under the guidance of Mr. Thomas Crawshall. We are told that 
this type ot school ramble is intended to *' illustrate and enlarge " 
the teaching of the class room. * The school ramble should aim 
at supplj^ing first-hand and direct knowledge of a variety of 
geographical facts sufficient to enable the scholar to acquire the 
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general notions which the geographical terms imply/' It pro- 
vides a fund of knowledge common to all. Careful preparation 
for the ramble is necessary. Country with well marked features 
should be chosen. The ramble should be carefully studied and 
rehearsed by the teacher. It should not be too long, but should 
be capable of being walked in three hours. Each s^olar should 
have a sketch map of the district, drawn from the Ordnance 
map, and a pocket compass (of which he has been taught the 
use), [n order to test the water movement of the coimtry and 
to take samples, the children should take bottles with tightly 
fitting corks. Photographs should be taken on the journey. 
The ol)servations of the children must be tactfully kept withm 
the designed limits. It is to be noted by the children that the 
direction of water flow is told by the compass and the general 
flow should be compared with ripples and eddies. The whole 
river movement should be explamed. It should be shown by 
throwing in corks that straight rivers flow fastest in the middle, 
because of the friction at the side, but that at a bend the river 
flows most quickly on the concave side where the water is 
deeper and there is least friction. The examples will teach 
children to suspend their judgment and think. Next, pebbles 
should be collected and classified. The river has rounded them, 
the shape tells part of their life history. When a mill is reached 
its uses must be explained ; when an old village is entered its 
history must be tola In one place it is found that a wall which 
once ran alongside the river now lies partly across the river. 
The river bed has changed. A winding river causes fertility. Take 
a sai^ple containing sediment of sand. Where does the sand come 
from ? That can be told from its character. Where does it go ? 
Partly to the sea and partly to overflowed lands. The river 
becomes precipitous. A stone and mound of the ice age is 
pointed out. The historical associations of the neighbourhood 
are described. During the Pilgrimage of Grace the last abbot of 
the monastery of Whalley was executed near the abbey. The 
last scene of all is from the high land whence the river can be 
seen winding its way to the sea, the valley resembling a huge 
dish. This is the " river basin." Tea is taken among the ruins 
of Whalley Abbey and then comes an evening march of five 
miles home with songs. "The account would be incomplete 
without a passing reference to the sympathy which every school 
journey develops between teacher and taught. The moral 
result IS of the highest value, it softens the relationship between 
master and pupil throughout the entire range of school work." 

I turn now to a group of the most valuable and interesting of 
the London experiments — those made at the Kentish Town Koad 
London County Council School by the Headmaster, Mr. George 
G. Lewis. Mr. Lewis had been trained by Mr. Co wham and adopted 
some of his ideas and methods. 

Here I propose rapidly to trace the three varieties of outdoor 
work done in connexion with the school in order to show how 
this type of organised nature study can be brought into organic 
union with school-roonkwork. First came the open-air lessons 
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in school time — at least one per week and more in summer. 
The places visited for the purpose of these lessons are : — 

(1) Parliament Fields. 

(2) Hampstead. 

(3) Highgate Wooda. 

(4) Gfdder's Hill. 

(6) South Kensington and Jennyn Street Museums. 
(6) Zoological Gardens. 

In the case of (1) and (2) the boys walk — ^a mile distant — and 
take the tram back if they choose. In these cases the party 
leaves the school at 2.40, and the lesson lasts from 3 to 4.30. 
In the cases of Hish&:ate Woods and Golder's Hill the boys brins 
their lunch in the morning and the party starts at mid-da/ 
The lesson lasts from 2 to 3.30. The train brings the boys part 
of the way home. Each boy in the Kentish Town Road Scnool 
has from ten to twelve of these journey-lessons in the year. I 

frint in Appendix B. Mr. Lewis' scheme of open-air lessons, but 
feel compelled to mention here one important note made by him. 
He says, *' I am a great believer in the value of trees as a Nature- 
study. Hardly a school in the kingdom is unable to get to a 
tree, and one tree alone will supply heaps of lessons. It is a bi£[ 
thine, and trains children to observe big things as well as small. 
Of course the work varies with the district. As Mr. Lewis sajrs, 
" Some schools will have quarries at hand, others will be near 
the sea, whilst others again may be surrounded by a wealth of 

Elants and animal life. In any case, however, it will probablv 
e wise to call the first two or three sets experimental. This will 
g've a considerable amount of freedom, and preserve the teaJbher 
om criticism if one or two mistakes should be made in these 
earlier attempts." 

The Saturday excursions are more ambitious, and, moreover, 
cost something in the shape of money. Being out of school 
hours both pupils and teachers " feel that pleasure rather than 
instruction should occupy the first place,'' and the instruction, 
though valuable, is usually of a disconnected nature. There are 
about four of these excursions in the year. The Kentish Town 
scholars have visited Kew Gardens and River Thames (at a cost 

Eer head of 5d.) ; Richmond Park — ^pond dipping (at a cost per 
ead of 7(2.) ; Epping Forest (at a cost per head of one shilhng 
for tea and railway fare) ; and Greenwich and Charlton. 

The third class of outdoor educational work done in connection 
with the Kentish Town school is the Easter Educational Trip 
organised by Mr. Lewis and his colleagues, Messrs. C. J. Rose and 
F. Wilton. The excursion lasts eight days, and Chepstow or 
Abergavenny are taken as the centre. The cost of the excursion 
is fixed at 22$., but as it was found that the boys had each 
several shillings pocket monev, an extra trip was arranged at the 
cost of fourteen pence. The expenditure per head was as 
follows: — Board and lodging 11«.; railway tares to Chepstow 
and back, 6«. 3d. ; excursions to Tintem, Forest of Dean, Aber- 
gavenny, 3«. ; extra teas on journeys, lOcJ. ; admission to Tintem 
and Gloucester Cathedral, 5d ; cartage of luggage and tips, 8d. ; 
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maps, guide books expenses, 6(i. ; sundries — medicine, postage, 
3d. ; balance voted to pbotographic souvenirs for managers, etc., 
3d ; total, 238. 2d, 

Thirty-one boys joined tbe Chepstow trip. Of these twenty 
paid the fuU amount while eleven boys were nelped out of a fund 
of £6 15s. contributed by manac^ers and friends. The Guide 
Book placed before the boys a scheme of the journey, which in 
elaboration and attention to detail challenges comparison with 
the methods of Jena. The only omissions are the absence of 
any references to a tooth-brush or boots. Each boy is directed 
to take m his box a better suit for Sunday, extra shirt, stockings, 
collars, slippers and light shoes, brush and comb, scans and 
towel, hammer and satchel, two tins for specimens. On the 
person were to be carried an overcoat (absolutely essential), if 
possible an old umbrella, the Guide Book, note book and pencil. 
The boys were recommended to wear a warm jersey, and to 
reserve collars for Sunday. 

The start was made early on Saturday, April 14th, 1906, when 
the boys met Mr. Rose and Mr. Wilton at 6.0 a.m. inside the 
booking office at the Kentish Town Midland Station and made 
their way by train to Paddington — each boy carrying his box 
through the subway from Praed Street. Reserved carriages from 
Paddington at 7.30 brought the party to Chalford by 9.55 
a.m. 'Hie day was spent in this country district and the train 
journey was resumed from Chalford in the Cotswolds at 5.53 p.m. 
Chepstow was reached at 8.30 p.m., and a hot supper at 9.0 
ended a long exciting day. The week that followed has no day 
so long with the exception of Saturday, April 21st, when the 
start was made at 7.30 a.m. and home was not reached till after 
9.30 p.m. 

Mr. C. J. Rose summarised * the results of the excursion as 
follows : — 

" Physical improvement has, of course, been attained by eight 
days' out-door life, and the brown faces of the boys and pleased 
remarks of parents on arrival home, testify to good results. 
The mental part — which the teachers tested daily by means of a 
viva voce examination — was provided by walking excursions 
along the banks and cliffs of the Wye and Severn, visits by rail 
to Tintern Abbey and the Forest of Dean, winding up with an ex- 
cursion to Abergavenny and an ascent of the Sugar Loaf Mountain. 
Space does not permit to tell how every day was spent, but his- 
torical, geological and geographical knowledge and general nature 
study of plants and animals were assimilated by tne children as 
heartily and happily as they ate their metils. Great kindness 
was shown to the party by ladies and gentlemen of the country. 
On Sunday the grounds and magnificent cliffs of Penmoel were 
explored, dv kind permission of Mrs. Price, who also assisted 
with the Aoergavenny trip; Mr. H. Clay, of Piercefield Park, 
gave permission to pass through his grounds on the way to 
the Wyndcliff, thus providing the boys with geographical and 

* Glcmcesier Citizen^ April 25th, 19o6. 
10011. E 
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Nature-study observations. A profitable time was spent at 
Sedbury Park, where Colonel Marling, V.C., showed the party, 
among other interesting things, relics of the siege of Lady- 
smith, and fossil remains from the cliffs, afterwards personally 
conducting them to Ofl&i*s Dyke and Ledbury Cliff. The party is 
also indebted to Mr. George, the estate a^ent, for the trouble he 
took to make the visit agreeable. His Grace the Duke of 
Beaufort generously granted free admission to Chepstow Castle, 
while the party were extremely fortunate in having such a 
competent autnority as Mr. Pnilip Baylis, Crown Surveyor ot 
the Forest of Dean, to conduct them over the grand old ruin of 
Tintem. Add to this that a day was spent on the Cotswolds on 
the outward journey by detraining at Chalford, and nearly six 
hours were spent in examining the unique features of interest 
connected with the fair city of Gloucester and its Cathedral on 
the return to London, ana it will be seen that the boys had an 
ample week's education, thanks to the energy of the organiser, 
Mr. G. G. Lewis, supported by Mr. C. J. Rose and Mr. Wilton, 
the treasurer, while Mrs. Lewis gave unobtrusive yet no less 
valuable help by acting as mother to the party. 

"Fully to appreciate the moral results, it is almost necessary 
to spend the week with the boys. Acts of kindness one to 
anotner ; daily converse with teachers and comrades ; the 
necessity of helping themselves ; and the partaking of pleasure 
without an admixture of hooliganism, diet more than years of 
ordinary school life would do in fastening habits of ffooa fellow- 
ship, self-reliance and unselfishness, and taught the children how 
to spend a holiday intelligently and happily." 

Tne Guide Book was a great help. It contained " maps of 
Gloucester, Newnham, Chepstow, Forest of Dean, and a contour 
map of the Wye district, plan of Gloucester Cathedral, Tintem 
Abbey and Chepstow Castle, notes on coal, river, and valley 
work, stratification, rocks and hill outlines, while sketches of 
the fossils to be found in the coal shales and limestone rocks 

were given In addition a relief contour plan, showing 

each rise of 50 feet, was taken in a box made by the boys at the 
manual training centre." The Headmaster of the Tredworth 
school and his scholars met the party on Saturday, 21st April, 
at Gloucester, and took them over the town, while on the 
Thursday at Tintem the party met another school expedition 
from the Bellenden Road School in South London. It will 
probably be more frequent in the future for School Journeys to 
intersect than it is now. 

The success of the 1906 excursions justified a further experi- 
ment. Messrs. Lewis, Rose and Wilton, and Mrs. Lewis, in the 
first week of April this year, took a party of 42 boys, including 
two aged seven years, to the Abergavenny and River Usk area. 
The journey was broken at Great Malvern and the Beacon 
climbed. The River Clydach was seen on Easter Monday ; on 
the Tuesday the boys climbed the Sugar Loaf ; on the Wednesday 
Raglan Castle was visited ; on the Thursday, Table Mountain, 
and on the Friday Blackavon coal mines and ironworks were 
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explored. The journey was a success in every possible way and 
showed every sign of tne most careful organisation.* 

Mr. Lewis,t writing of School Journeys, declares that it is 
better to take London boys to mountainous or fine scenery than 
to the sea. At Malvern, Chepstow, and Abergavenny, "the 
children are introduced to scenery of an entirely different kind 
from any to be found near our east and south coast seaside 
resorts." Easter and Whitsimtide " will be found preferable to 
the midsummer holiday. Accommodation is easier to find in 
the former holidays, walking and climbing is not so tiring, and 
the teacher's own summer noliday is not interfered witn. In 
twelve years' experience of Easter trips the average wet day has 
not been more tnan one in eight, a proportion that will compare 
very favourably with any week in July or August. Probably 
Whitsimtide would be better still, where the week is available." 
I do not feel sure that Mr. Lewis is right on this point. No 
doubt the reasons he adduces are strong, but on the other hand, 
almost without exception on the Continent, the School Journey 
is taken in the summer, and there can be little doubt that there 
are lessons to be learnt in late summer and early autumn that 
can hardly be taught in any other part of the year. There 
appears to be no conclusive educational reason why the journey 
should not be held during the school session so as to enable the 
children to see the gathering in of one or other of the great 
harvests of the hay, cereals, or hops. The objections to the 
School Journey in the form of a walking tour instead of a series 
of excursions from a fixed centre are summed up by Mr. Lewis 
as follows : — " The risks of health, the diflBculty of nursing a 
boy who is unwell, combined with the great amount of anxiety 
concerning catering and fresh lodgings each night, make such 
walking tours inadvisable in this country, especially when 
educational work of any kind is contemplated." This, however, 
is scarcely the case if the tour can be taKen in a dry week from 
late June to early September. The exact course of the tour 
will have been followed out by the organiser and definite 
arrangements as to catering and lodgings made in each village 
and town where the organiser decides that the mid-day rest or 
the night is to be passed. The walking tour may be dangerous 
to health in the spring, amidst treacherous winds and weather, 
but, if well arranged, ought not to present any great difficulty of 
health or management m summer or early autumn.^ School 
journeys of this type in fact have been carried out with great 
success in Derby snire since the year 1900 by boys of the Sank 
Meadows School under the management of the Manchester, 
Salford and District Schools' Athletic Association .§ The boys 
in this school belong to really poor families, but the money 

♦ See The Guide Book and St, Panamas Gazette of April 12th, 1907. 

t Tlie FeaekeTy November 17th, 1906. 

I The question of food and hygiene has particularly to be considered in 
autumn excursions. The use of ihniit should be carefully watched, while 
sausages and rabbit pies are certainly to be avoided. 

§ The Teacher^ 17tn November, 1906. See also Appendix A below. 

10011, k2 
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difficulty is surmounted by means of the School Bank into which 
the boys pay small sums such as 2d. and 3d., etc., from the first 
week in December. Mr. Leigh, the master in charge off the journey, 
regards the holiday as one definitely for the poorer boys, and 
does not encourage those who can aiBTord to go away with 
parents. Thirty-two boys and four teachers formed the expedi- 
tion (which lasted one week) to the High Peak in the Summer 
of 1906. The boys paid 8s. 6d. each and the teachers a guinea each. 
The preparation for the journey is the chief difficulty to over- 
come. Mr. Leigh adopts the following method of preparation : 

" I walk the route proposed at Whitsuntide and arrange proper 
places for field-talks, and find paths over the moors taking care 
to avoid all main roads. I arrange with landlords or landladies 
of hotels for the accommodation of the party and leave a menu 
card for them to work by. As it is a walking tour we have 
dinner when we arrive in the evening, and when we depart after 
breakfast we take a lunch with us and drink water by the way. 
At lunch time we have a field-talk (previously arrangea) by some 
teacher with us. These field-talks are on limestone, sandstone, 
(Jowers by the way, fish, historical associations, etc. We got a 
special permit to go through Chatsworth and Haddon Hall free." 

The menu card left at each inn was as follows : — 

Beef or mutton 17 lbs. 

Potatoes 40 lbs. 

Cabbage (or peas) 20 heads. 

Bread ... ... ... ... ... 44 lbs. 

Tar 1 IK 

''' vK* ... ... ... ... ... ... XJL Kft 

Sugar ... ... ... ... ... 6 lbs. 

Rice, tapioca or sago 3 lbs. 

Milk 10 quarts. 

J-^^^^kO ••• •■• ••■ ••• ••• ^O 

Bacon or Sausages 8 lbs. 

Lunch : 3 dozen large fniit pasties or 7 lbs. 
of roast for s tndw iches. 
Jam ... ... ... ... ... ... 4 lbs. 

It was arranged that the party should have tea, bread, bacon 
and eggs and jam for bres^kfast, beef and mutton, with two 
vegetables, rice, sago or bread pudding for dinner, beef or ham 
sandwiches, or fruit pasties for lunch. Before bed each boy was 
to have a cup of milk. The provisions proved ample. Each boy 
was supplied with a haversacK and a water bottle (borrowed by 
the organiser). 

': We issue a card to the boys the week before we start. It 
gives names of places we put up at each evening, so that parents 
may readily communicate if necessary, and also advise the boys 
to come in old boots, well-mended and oiled or thick with 
dubbin ; to bring a macintosh (cyclist) or a stout umbrella ; to 
visit the biirber ; to turn off all taps in the house we stay in, 
whether water is on or not." The tour in 1906 was through the 
loveliest part of England. 

Monday. — Train to Hayfield. Walk to Chapel by way of over 
Kinder Scout, Mam Tor and Chiniley Moors. (Sandstone.) 

Tuesday.— Chapel to Castleton by way of Cowburn Hill, Lose Hill, 
and Winnatts. We went into Speedwell Cavern and mine. 
(Limestone.) 
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Wednesday. — Castleton to Eyam by Bradwell Moor and Eyam Moor. 

(Druid's Circle and Eyam rlague.) 
Thursday.— Eyam to Bakewell by Calver and Chatsworth. (Birds and 

Fish.) 
Friday.— Bakewell to Bakewell A circular route taking in Haddon Hall 

and Lathkil Dale. " Wild flowers in the dale.^ (The story of 

Haddon.) 
Saturday.— Bakewell to Buxton. By the dales, Monsal, Millers, Chee 

Tor and Ashford ('*A swim in Monsal Dale"). Train 

home-to Manchester. 

It will be noticed that the expense of the trip per head is 
considerably less than the expense of tlie Chepstow trip, 
even after the difference in the railway fares is taken into 
accoimt. The excess of eightpence a day per head in the case 
of the Chepstow party is easy to account for. In many ways the 
London boys had the advantage of their Manchester fellows. 
But the fact to be noticed is that a school holiday of the most 
delightful character in the midst of ** charming scenery, beautiful 
bills and pleasant valleys, moor, stream and crajg," in the midst, 
in fact, of^ the incomparable mountain charm of the High Peak, 
can be taken at a cost for six days of less than eighteenpence a 
day for each child, including the railway fare from Manchester. 
Surely similar walking tours can be taken by London boys. In 
order to attract such tours the Railway Companies would almost 
certainly grant special terms to the High Peak. An^ school 
that could organise a Chepstow or Abergavenny expedition could 
do the same with respect to the Peak of Derbyshu'e. It is of 
course the natural playground of Manchester, but its spacious 
moors and dales will take as many London children as London, 
ever parsimonious in the wrong direction, will afford to send. 
The Northern towns have of course the additional outlets of the 
Yorkshire Moors, and above all the Lake district. It would take 
two years saving in the School Bank for a London party to go 
to the Lakes. The excursion would be worth two years patience 
— but there are many closely packed centres of population that 
could without diflSculty arrange tours in the Lake oistrict. The 
finding of money is less difficult than would at first sight appear. 
In the case of the Chepstow Excursion it is not found that the 
total cost of 23s. for the week is beyond the power as a rule of 
the children. 

In most cases the boy himself is expected to save his pocket 
money, and the mother makes an allowance from her house- 
keeping money, whilst the father, or brothers, or friends supplj 
the rest. A majority of the schools, however, would find tnis 
quite beyond their means, but the teacher in a school where 
scholars are sent to the country by the Country Holiday Fund, 
who wishes to reap the advantages of the long distance 
school journey, might be able to arrange with the Country 
Holiday Fund Committee to send his children to one place. Ife 
could then take lodgings near them, and arrange perhaps to havp 
the use of the village school or club, as a day- room for his boys. 
By adopting this method the teacher has no nnancial anxiety, ne 
need only concern himself with the educational work." 
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One of the most interesting school journeys that has come 
before me was that taken by 15 boys (varying in age from 
11 to 13 years) of the St. Giles* Voluntary School, Keadmg, 
under their Headmaster, Mr. Albert Smith, and one other adult, 
Mr. LesUe, an experu botanist, in July, 1907. A full and illu- 
minating account of the preparations for the journey and of the 
journey itself, by the Rev. R. W. Carew Hunt, Vicar of St. Giles', 
Reading, based on the Headmaster's verv' careful notes, is 

Srinted in Appendix A to this Report. The account is very 
etailed, and should prove most useful to schools meditating an 
excursion of this type. The journey had certain characteristics 
that may be mentioned here, so that the reader may contrast 
this excursion with others that I have analysed It should be 
noticed that the cost per head (almost half of which, t*e., 4/- was 
paid by each «boy himself), if certain deductions for capital 
expenses are made, was practically the same as that of the 
Derbyshire walking tour undertaken by Manchester boys re- 
ferrea to above. But there the likeness ends, save that the 
Reading boys were of as poor a class as the Manchester boys. 
A different and more elaborate scheme was in the minds of tne 
promoters. The educational value of the Reading expedition it 
would be difficult to over-rate. Physical geography. Nature- 
study, geology, botany, and entymology vied with history in 
securing the attention of the party. 1 or six months the boys 
were preparing for the journey, and in cons^uence hardly a 
moment of the precious eight dfays was lost. Tnis fact was due 
to the enthusiasm of the Headmaster, and the special knowledge 
of Mr. Carew Hunt, who has lived in Germany and is perfectly 
familiar with the German educational use of the school journey. 
But this school journey had an individuality of its own. Little 
money was spent on sleeping accommodation. " Three of our 
sleeping-places were in barns among straw, two in stables, one in 
a loft, and one on the bare boards of a disused school room." 
This cost (^for straw, labour, etc.) under threepence per night per 
head. This is to some extent the German practice. The boys 
despite much wet weather suffered no harm. The possibility 
of chills was carefully guarded against by the changing of damp 
clothes and the rubbing down of the body. But Mr. Carew Hunt 
and Mr. Smith fully realised, as the German authorities have 
never realised^ that it is undue and unnecessarv fatigue that 
chiefly induces chills and other ailments. They therefore 
introauced a precaution that I have not noticed in any other 
school journey — a period devoted to sleep after the mid-day 
meal. Mr. Carew Hunt draws attention to the importance of 
this : " Nota bene. — This mid-day rest is a very important thing 
for the lads on a * school journey.' " The other characteristic of 
the journey was the fetct that with the exception of milk, butter, 
bread and sugar, all the food for the journey was carried by the 

Earty. This food consisted of cheese, bacon, smoked sausages, 
iscuits. Tea tabloids were also taken and proved most effective 
On the road they paid 18s. 5d. for bread, 5a Id. for butter, and 7s. 
for milk, or less than threepence a day per head. All other food 
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was carried. At the start the party carried Iblbs. of cheese, 
lOlbs. of bacon, 161bs. of smokea sausages, and 71bs. of biscuits. 
A further supply of sausages was sent to the party three days 
after the start. The provisions were distributed among the 
various boys, whose rucK-sack (water proof) with all impedimenta 
packed, weighed about 4lbs. 

Mr. Lewis considers that the best results on a journey '' are 
obtained with a party of from 20 to 30 boys, supervised by three 
teachers . . . The work of the teachers should be divided 
and specialised. One will have his time fully occupied in 
organising the excursion, writing to parents, securing lod^^, 
arranging with the railway company, and obtaining facilities 
for visiting places of interest. The domestic arrangements will 
claim the attention of another. . . . The tnird master 
might take entire charge of financial affairs— no slight matter. 

. . . Whilst the organiser and treasurer were balancing 
accounts and making arrangements for the next day, the house 
master was putting the boys to bed and turning out lights. He 
brought the boys to the station and saw them into the train 
while the treasurer was getting tickets or tipping porters.*' 

One further note on School Joumevs must be made. The 

Question of the health of the scholars is of the first importance. 
To doubt it would be wise to have the children examined by 
the doctor the day before the start is made. Mr. Lewis, how- 
ever, has found the risk of illness slight. He says : — 

" One or two boys are almost certain to be sick through the 
effect of railway travelling or of eating too much. A wet day 
will find out decayed teeth and weak chests. These minor ail- 
ments can easily be dealt with. If caught in the wet, we take 
the earliest opportunity of giving each boy a cup of hot coffee. 
When they get home, clothes are changed, and spirits of camphor 
(on a lump of sugar) administered. Camphorated oil will gener- 
ally relieve a cough and we are always prepared for one or two 
coses of toothache. With careful supervision accidents will be 
rare. During twelve years I have had to call in the aid of a 
doctor only twice, and I have dealt with over 300 different boys. 
In the one case what we feared might be scarlet fever proved to 
be only a congested throat ; and in the other, a boy had crushed 
his finger in a railway carriage." 

VI. Genebal Observations. 
The School Journey, whether it be long or short, defends for 
its success on three factors ; ample preparation and foresight, 
extending from general principles that make the journey an 
organic part of the school life, to the consideration of minute 
details relating to the physical conditions and impedimenta of 
the journey, rfothing can be left to chance. Every possible 
contingency must be provided against, and every possible 
advantage must be taken of the opportunities oiSered by a 
journey which has been primarily selected because of such 
opportunities. The School Journey, in fiact, must be thought out 
in elaborate detail This leads to the second fEictor ; the selec- 
tion of leaders ^ind boys (or girls). Those responsible for the 
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couduct of the journey must have all the quaUties required to 
carry the preparation into action — a grasp of the general prin- 
ciple coupled with a grasp of detail, human sympathy, humour 
and gooa humour, unsemshness, and infinite patience. The 
pupils must be selected with equal care. This is a difficult t^isk. 
rerhaps the most difficult. It is necessary to have children who 
will mix well, who have as a rule approximately equal physical 
calibre (though an occasional giant is useful), wno are capaole of 
helping one another physically, mentally, and morally, who are 
susceptible of discipline. 

Difficult cases should only accompany a journey when it is 
well known that the defects in such cases are absolutely out- 
balanced by qualities in the other boys. It is often found that 
so-called difficult cases develop new and fine quaUties in the 
course of the journey, and one aim of the journey should be to 
deal with these cases. The last factor is the question of money. 
The sum per head required is not large — varying from, say, 
sixpence for the shortest to 25s. for the longest school journey. 
But it has to be remembered that the class of boy and girl that 
most require these journeys are least able to provide or find the 
money, and certainly it would be a good thing if a central 
charitable fund (possibly increased by a State Grant in Aid) 
could be created, that would sparingly supplement the sums 
saved by the children. For this purpose it might be possible to 
make collections in the richer schools for the poorer schools. If 
it were brought home to boys and girls oi the richer class 
belonging to lamous schools and possessed of considerable pocket 
money that by contributions to a central fund they would enable 
their poorer brothers and sisters to have a yearly holiday, it is 
almost certain that a very considerable sum could be raised 
annually for the purpose of organising School Journeys in very poor 
schools. But such help should, I tnink, be very sparins^ly used. 
Even very poor schools can, as we have seen, help themselves, and 
the saving oy the poorest scholars for a definite purpose has an 
endless economic and social value. There is a good deal of 
waste among even the poorest ; indeed much dire poverty is due 
to this very fact. It is found that saving is possible among 
the very poorest; that, by means of school banks, the poor 
children wno went on the High Peak journey did manage to 
coUect and save something like 8s. 6d. each in six or seven months 
— to collect and save between 3d. and 4d. a week. There are very 
few schools in London where this could not be done. The money 
question is not, therefore, the fundamental determining factor in 
a discussion of school journeys. The schoolmaster now, as 
always, contributes the element that determines the possibility 
and the success of the School Journey. If he is a chastened 
enthusiast, possessing both infinite patience and a broad grasp of 
principle, a passion for detail, and a sense of discipline, if ne both 
feels and inspires enthusiasm, then all other things (including 
money) will be added unto him, and the excursion or journey, or 
trip, or tour, or whatever it may be called, will be a profound 
success; especially (and this is a matter of moment) if the 
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schoolmaster's wife accompanies the party as matron. Hers will 
prove a saving grace that will animate the whole undertaking, 
and save every parent from even a passing pmg of fear. 

In the foregomg pages only instances of Vacation Schools and 
various types of Holiday Classes and Journeys have been referred 
to. Many most interesting experiments have been made in 
various parts of the country of which no accoimt is given here. 
I have Deen compelled to refer only to types of experiment. 
The return to nature is practically universal in modem Ent^lish 
education. Nature stuay is to be found in every school, in 
every stage of eflSciency and inefficiency. Sometimes the results 
are little short of astounding. To give one minute instance. 
In the autmnn of 1905 I offered a small prize to the pupils 
of a little countryside school at Winster, in Westmorland, for 
the best collection of flowers made in the forthcoming year. 
The results were, as I said, astounding. Five children went on 
through the whole year. Of these five the first collected and 
pressed and named 297 specimens, the second collected and 
pressed and named 223, the third and fourth respectively collected 
and pressed and named 107 and 104 specimens, while the youngest, 
a^ea eight years, collected, pressed and named 70 specimens of 
wild flowers. These results were achieved through the long-con- 
tinued practice of the mistress of the school, Miss E. Moore, who 
takes the children for regular rambles through the summer time, 
and conveys to them her great and practical botanical knowledge 
(see Appendix D.) Many other such cases might be quoted. I give 
this little instance out of my own knowledge. The rapid increase 
of the movement back to Nature is shown by the vigour of volun- 
tary effort at the present moment. The report of the Ragged 
School Union and Shaftesbury Society for 1906-7 shows that no 
less that 7,109 poor children spent a fortnight's holiday during the 
year at one or other of the society's seaside and country homes. 
In 1892 Mr. C. Arthur Pearson started a " Fresh Air Fund " for 
the assistance of children in the East End of London. Sir John 
Kirk, the Secretary of the Kagged School Union, in a recent 
letter to Mr. Pearson, stated that the idea had now extended 
throughout the United Kingdom and had been adopted by 
" forty of the largest centres of population." Sir John Kirk and 
Mr. Kessell, the honorary secretary of " Pearson's Fresh Air Fimd," 
have made arrangements for the extension of the movement 
this year to Burnley, Huddersfield, Middlesbrough, North- 
ampton, South Shields, and Stockport. Mr. Pearson bears the 
entire expenses of management. "Every penny subscribed goes 
to the children in food or fares.'* The day's outing for each 
child costs ninepence. " £8 2s. pays for a complete party of 200 
with the necessary attendants.*'* 

It was stated at the sixty-third annual festival of the Ragged 
School Union and Shaftesbury Society, the Council of which 
works in conjunction with the Fresh Air Fund, that the Fund 



* See the Daily Hxprest, May 3rd, 1907. 
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enabled 101,375 children to enjoy, during the year, a day's 
outing in the country. 

One object of this report is to bring home to all English 
schools some of the main educational principles underlying 
Vacation Schools and School Journeys, and to draw attention to 
the more successful experiments in these directions. The 
school journey and the vacation classes appear to claim a 
definite place in the future life of English schools, and that 
place can only be fully determined by careful and numerous 
ex{)eriments. To augment the numlJer of such experiments, 
while indicating the form that they should take, has been, of 
course, the ultimate goal of this report. To bring such experi- 
ments into mutual relation and to make the return to nature 
a fundamental principle in English education can, of course, 
only be secured oy some general superintendence of the move- 
ment by the State. 

VII. Note on Foreign Travel. 

By way of postcript some brief reference must be made to 
School Journeys or Educational Expeditions to foreign lands. It 
is obvious that excursions of this type have great value as tending 
to diminish narrowness of outlook or insularity of mind, and to 
take the bitterness out of national prejudices. Experience shows 
that the journeys are quite feasible and that the boys are welcomed 
in the new country. Twill first notice a London Journey of a party 
of pupil teachers from the Russell Road Pupil Teachers' Centre, 
Custom House, London, E. Mr. G. F. Burness, the Head of the 
Centre, visited France at Whitsuntide 1905, with a view to arrang- 
ing excursions. He had introductions to various school officials 
at Lille and saw the working of three Primary and two Higher 
Elementary schools. The Director of the largest Ecole Primaire 
Superieure, in the north of France, ** received me very cordially and 
offered to make arrangements for a visit of my pupil-teachers in 
the summer." This offer had to be refused as tne school was in 
the depths of the country, but eventually further introductions en- 
abled Mr. Burness to obtain another offer, this time from M. Th61u, 
Director of the Ecole Primaire Superieure and Pensionnat of 
Montreuil-sur-Mer. M. Th^lu wrote to Mr. Burness : *' Je ne feral 
pas de cela une question d'argent ; mais je suis moi-mSme trfes 
partisan des voyages scolaires ; j*en organise avec mes 616ves et 
je serai aussi heureux de vous donner mon concours que jele suis 
de celui qu'on me donne dans le meme cas." A visit of two weeks 
in August 1906 was arranged, and the children were told to save 
their money. 

"Early in July fourteen girls and eight boys gave in their 
names; with Miss Crow, Miss Collins, and myself our party 
therefore numbered twenty-five. I secured reduced fares from the 
South-Eastem Railway ; for 13s. 6d. return tickets from Charing 
Cross to Boul(^e were granted us ; another Is. 6d. took us from 
Boulogne to Montreuil, so that the complete fare was covered by 
17s. For board, etc., M. Th^lu charged four francs a day (M. 
Gombert of Fourraes (Lille) asked onfv three francs a day) ; for 
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this we had three splendid meals daily ; we were more than 
satisfied with the food and the arrangements made by M. and 
Mme. Thelu for our comfort. The school and its appomtments 
were exceedingly clean ; M. and Mme. Th^lu were so thoughtful 
and kind that we immediately felt at home. We had no fixed 
rogramme, but generally we spent the mornings in long walks, 
. Th^lu, his son, a lad of fifteen, and some of the boys of 
the school usually accompanied us ; in the afternoons it was a 
case of go-as-you-please ; our boys and girls strolled about in 
twos and threes looking at the shops and seeking for opportuni- 
ties to produce their French. In the evenings we hadT the use 
of a large room which contained a piano ; you can imagine the 
use we made of this; impromptu concerts, games, etc., were 
indulged in ; we tried to teach the French boys who came in our 
National Anthem ; they were no less eager that we should learn 
the MarseiUaiae. " The trip was most successful ; it had a notice- 
able effect on the study of French at the Centre." Best of all, I 
think, is the i&ct that our pupils got on splendidly with the 
French boys, and that misconceptions on both sides were found 
to be based on ignorance. M. Th^lu told me that he was 
astonished at the way our pupils enjoyed themselves without 
letting liberty degenerate into licence. He said that the English 
boy and girl would be to him something quite different from 
what he had imagined them to be. What astonished him most, 
I think, was to see our boys and girls talking and discussing 
thin^ together quite naturally." 

InJSaster of the sameyear, an experiment of a somewhat similar 
type was made by Mr. r. G. Harmer, the headmaster of the Leeds 
Church Middle Class School,* with a number of senior scholars 
in the school. Three days were spent at Rouen, and then the 
pttTty passed on to Honfleur, where the night was spent, then to 
Trouvule, where another night was passed, and then on to Havre, 
and home next day. The children were well received. At one 
large school that was visited the Master considered it would be 

Sossible for English boys to go to this school and occupy it 
uring the vacation. The results of the brief expedition were of 
distinct value. The idea of the French derived from the ordinary 
history book was definitely modified and the general outlook of 
the travellers was enlarged. '' The lads had seen something of 
the historical monuments remaining in the larger Norman towns; 
had seen the art treasures stored m the museums ; the picture 
galleries, and had learnt a little of the history of these things. 
They were particularly fascinated with the memorials of Joan 
of Arc.** Too much was probably done in the time. 

In August, 1907, a party of eight girls belonging to the VI. 
Form of the Boan School tor Girls at Greenwich, with two friends 
and two mistresses in charge, spent ten days at Cherbourg. The 
second mistress at the Roan School is a personal friend of the 
Directrice of the Lyc^e for Girls at Cherbourg, and the latter 
arranged for a lady who receives boarders attending the Lyc6e to 

* See the Yorkshire Fost^ March 30th and May 6th, 1905. 
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board the party. This lady planned and conducted excursions 
to the inland country and along the coast, a visit to a theatre, 
and to a" concert, and various picnics. The cost was heavy com- 
pared with the various excursions detailed above. The lady who 
took charge of the party made an entirely inclusive charge of 
8 francs a day for each person. The return ticket from Waterloo 
to Cherbourg was £1 lis. 6d. a head, so that the total cost of the 
excursion for each member of the party was £4 18s. 2d., or rather 
less than 10s. a day. The trip was most successful, and has re- 
acted well on school work. 

Some reference must be made to Miss Bunting's excursion to 
Paris with six London work girls in August, 1906. The party 
consisted of two tailoresses, two carpet sewers, an envelope bander, 
and an ironer from a dry cleaning establishment. The money for- 
the excursion was raisea in part by subscriptions and the party 
was also entertained in various friends' housea Mademoiselle de 
Pratz helped Miss Bunting in the various excursions. During the 
week's visit the sights of Paris were with hardly an exception visited 
and described. The Parisian shops, of course, excited a great deal 
of attention, but La Sainte Chapelle and the Pare de St Cloud 
called for unstinted admiration. "The statuary, pictures, and 
architecture of Paris," says Miss Bunting, "made a deeper impres- 
sion on the imagination of the party than had been at all anticipa- 
ted. . . . The statuary was greatly appreciated. . . . The fine build- 
ings were also very impressive ; the Gothic arches of the Cathedral 
of Jf otre Dame, the great dome of the Pantheon, and the highly 
decorated spires of the Sainte Chapelle were in striking contrast. 
We learned to know the look of them from different points in the 
city." The account of the trip written by one of the girls is ex- 
tremely good, and shows that London life does not necessarily 
destroy the power of observation. The brief descriptions of Notre 
Dame and Sainte Chapelle are indeed quite striking. The girls 
were quick to see the weak side of social life in Paris ; " what 
struck me as being very bad for a civilised country was making 
the men work on Simdays. They always seemed over-worked 
and tired to me. ... I think it is a great pity they haven't a Dumb 
Friends* League in France. The men seem to see whose horse 
can wear the neaviest collars, ^eat heavy things with fur all round, 
this weather." The Louvre Picture and Sculpture Gallery proved 
particularly attractive. " I think I could have stayed there all 
day ... we all greatly admired the Venus de Milo, many were the 
guesses we gave as to what she was doing." This journey was, of 
course, not a school journey, but it is noted as having a close 
relationship to that type of expedition in its organisation, 
preparation, carrying into effect, and educational results. All 
journeys are indeed school journeys if they are to answer any 
effective purpose whatever. 

J. E. G. DE Montmorency. 
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APPENDIX A. 

School Journey of the St. Giles* Voluntary School, 

Reading. 



Origin, 

The Vicar of St Giles*, The Chairman of the School Managers, suggested 
to me at the beginning of the year, that it would be well if a " School 
Journey " could be organised for the summer holidays. Having lived for 
some years in Germany, and having studied to some extent the educational 
system of that country, he had bc^me familiar with the part played by 
School Joume}rs in the education of German boys. In a letter in the 
'* Parish Magazine," written for the purpose of enlisting the interest and 
help of the parish in the venture, the Vicar summed up his experience of 
School Journeys in the following words : — " They establish a pleasant 
relationship between the master and the boys ; they help to widen out the 
minds of tiie lads ; they certainly make the lessons in school on history, 
geography and natural science vastly more interesting and educative, 
becauBe the intelligence of the lads is quickened by what they see for them- 
selves when on these journeys." He was therefore anxious that we should 
make the experiment here. I heartily fell in with the idea, not only 
because 1 felt sure that such a journey would be of great help to the lads 
both physically and morally, but aJso because as we had made a special 
point of nature study in the school curriculum for some years past I was 
certain that an expedition of this kind would aid the lads m tne best 
possible way to tram themselves to ol^erve accurately. It has been truly 
said that " the beginning of all true work is accurate observation : the end 
and crown of all true work is an accuracy which observes everything, and 
lets nothing escape." The Vicar insisted from the first that the lads them- 
selves should each contribute 4s. towards the expenses of the journey, and he 
appealed to the parish to contribute the rest. The Bishop of Oxford, who 
was warmly interested in the project, sent a contribution towards the sum 
required. 

General Preparation, 

It was suggested by the Vicar that the district we should traverse should 
be the Berkshire Downs in especial connection with the history of King 
Alfred : so in January we started special lessons in school dealing with the 
life ana work of the great king hero, giving general ideas of the social life, 
and customs, and government during Saxon times, and going intr> details 
in regard to the incursions of the Danes and the effect of their settlement in 
£ngland. As we were intending to visit the Vale of the White Horse, 
Sir Walter Scott's " Kenilworth " was chosen as the continuous reader, and 
the boys were encouraged to read " Tom Brown's School Days," and " The 
Scouring of the White Horse." The physical geo^aphy of the district was 
flJso carefully studied, and the origin and deposition of the chalk and clay 
deposits were especially dealt with in the nature lessons. Mai)8 of 
the locality were carefully drawn, the contours inserted. Nor was 
the Church history of the district nefjiected. The earliest scenes in the 
Christianising of Wessex, with the life of St Birinus, were dealt with in 
the leesons during some part of the time devoted to religious instruction. 
From his experience in (Jermany, the Vicar from the first laid great stress 
on the importance of a good selection of songs being learnt to be sung by 
the lads en route, and our later experience certainly bore out the value of 
this sufigestion, for whenever the lads got a bit tired a song or two soon 
made them forget their weariness. 

The actual route was next fixed. It was decided to make a circular 
ioumey going from Heading by rail to Wallingford, thence by road through 
Shillingford, Dorchester and Wittenham into the Vale of the White Horse 
through Didcot and the Hagbournea : on to Harwell, Steventon and 
Wantage, idong the Port way to East Challow, thence to Kingston Lisle 
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and so to Ashbtury ; thence by the Ridgeway across White Horse Hill to 
Blowingstone Hill and Letcombe Bauaset; then home via Ilsley and 
Compton to Streatley, and back to Reading by rail. 

Special Preparation, 

A great difficulty in regard to a School Journey is the provijsion of 
sleeping accommoaation. It is of immense importance to keep the 
expenses down, and therefore no extravagant provision for sleeping 
accommodation could be entertained. After the route had been carefully 
thought out, the Vicar wrote to the clergy of the Parishes where we 
proposed to sleep, asking them to he good enough to provide us with bams 
ana clean straw, or an empty school house in which to sleep, and with only 
one exception, we found no difficulty, thanks to the kindness of the Vicars 
of those Parisnes, in making the necessary arrangements. As it turned out, 
three of our sleeping places were in barns amon^ straw, two in stables, one 
in a loft, and one on the bare boards of a disused schoolroom. It was 
generally found that schoolrooms were not available for the purpose. The 
whole party, masters and boys, slept in the same way. Another important 
problem is tne selection of suitable boys. Fifteen of the most advance 
Doys were chosen, ranging in age from eleven to thirteen. In choosing from 
a set of boys drawn from one of the poorest districts in Reading, it was 
necessary to be specially careful that those who were chosen should be 
those who had been properly fed, and whose parente could be depended 
upon to see that their clothes and boots (and especially the latter) were 
satisfactory. We also took into consideration in our selection the question 
as to boys who would be most likely to be benefited by the journey, and 
who would be enthusiastic about it. The nf^xt important subject for 
consideration was the commissariat department. From the first it was 
decided that the staple food should be cheese, and this, \vith a fair supply 
of smoked sausages and bacon, and a plentiful supply of milk, butter and 
bread, was what sustained us. At the end of this report a special 
appendix dealing with the food supplies will be found. The cneese, 
biscuits, and ^usages were carried by the boys in the waterproof ruck- 
sacks with which each member of the party was provided. These ruck- 
sacks were procured from Messrs. Gamage, High Holborn, the inside 
waterproofing being done by a lady in the parish. 

On the evening before the day on which we were due to start, the Vicar 
invited the parents and friends of the boys, and the boys themselves, to a 
preliminary gathering in the schoolroom. Here they were met by several 
of the Managers of the School, and by Mr. Pugh, Clerk to the Reading 
Education Authority. Each hoj had to appear in the clothes he was to 
wear for the journey, and to bring with him one extra shirt, two extra 
collars, one hairbrush and comb, one towel, bathing drawers, an extra pair 
of stockings or socks, a cup, saucer, plate, knife, fork and spoon. In 
addition to these there were provided for common use, boot brushes, 
blacking and laces. One cake of soap was given to each boy. The 
medicine chest included a bottle of New Skin. Cascara Tabloids, one bottle 
of Chlorodyne, one tin of Homocea, ana one bottle of Armbrecht's 
Pyrethrum. To each boy was given to carry in addition — cheese, bacon, 
sausages and biscuits, making an average weight for each boy of about 4 
pounds, including the weight of the ruck -sack, and the additional 
clothing, etc. 

For purposes of natural history we carried with us two butterfly-nets, 
two killing-bottles, a portfolio for plants, and sundry tins for chrysalides, 
larvae, insects, etc. Each boy was further provided with a pocket-book 
and pencil (contributed by the manager of Messrs. E. H. Smith & Sons), 
and a small map of Berksnire on linen. All these things were displavea 
by each boy, a careful inspection was made, and everything was then tidily 
stowed away in the ruck-sacks. The Vicar then addressed the parents and 
boys on the objects of the expedition, emphasising amon^ other things the 
absolute necessity of unselfishness, unquestioning obedience, and careful 
observation on the part of the bovs. He pointed out to the parents that 
everything which related to the health and safety of their children had 
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been carefully thought out, and that there need be no anxiety felt on that 
score. The Headmaster then said a few words in re^rd to the hopes that 
he had as to the educational results of the journey. Some of the songs for 
the journey were then sung by the boys, and the party acijoumed to 
the vicarage to be photographed. It should be added that we had the 
great advantage of naving with us a friend of the Headmaster, Mr. Leslie, 
a Fellow of the Linnsean Society, familiar with the ground we were to 
traverse, who proved a great acquisition to the party. 

TJie Journey the First Day, July 27th, 

The party met at the Parish Koom at the Vicarage at 7.50 for morning 

Srayers, which were read by the Vicar, parents and friends thronging the 
oorway, and joining in the responses. Then after a final good-b^e to the 
Vicar, who wished us every success, we marched off in orderly fashion with 
our ruck-sacks on our backs, to the G.W. Railway Station, and took the 
8.38 train to Wallingford. After msJdng several purchases at Wallingford, 
we took the road to Shillingf ord Bridge, passing the ancient castle, now in 
ruins, and the boys were reminded here of the part it played in the reigns 
of Stephen and John. Our maps were consulted as to the direction we 
were to take which we found partly by the help of the sun and our watches, 
and bv means of the pocket compass. An excellent example of a river 
basin lay before us, wnich was commented on, and the botanical section 
of the party was soon very busy, as were also the entomologists. We 
soon came in sight of a splendid stone bridge, near which we lunched, and 
here we found the nest of a reed warbler with three newly-hatched birds 
and two e^gs. This we examined carefully, noting how the parent birds 
secure their nests by means of the reeds. Here we crossed the river into 
Oxfordshire, singing our school songs, and keeping step to the music. 
Arrived at the cross roads we again used our maps and compass to find out our 
direction. The prominent clump of trees at tne summit of Sinodun, our 
objective for the evening, looked quite close, and soon the tower of Dor- 
chester Abbey came in sight. As we drew near the scene of the baptism 
of Qynegils, the first important event in the Christianising of Wessex, we sat 
down on a bank on whicn grew in Rreat profusion such specimens of Scabious 
and Greater Knapweed as we seldom see near Reading, and here, with our 
thoughts on the story of the past, we listened once more to the history of the 
journey of St. Birinus from Genoa to Winchester and thence to Dorchester. 
In Dorchester Abbey we found much to instruct and interest us, the 
peculiar Jesse window, the only one of its kind in existence, the I2th 
century glas& and leaden font, the uncovered remains of early mural 
decorations, the Norman doorway, the string course under the eaves with 
the ball flower moulding, etc. Here also we were shown the first edition 
of Bunyan's "Pilgrim's Progress," The boys were greatly interested 
in the story the Vicar's wife had to tell us of the Abbey. Then on 
we went on our way, following the course of the river, and passing 
by some ancient entrenchments, similiar to those met later on the 
Downs. The next point of interest was the confluence of the Isis with 
the Thame. As we walked along the side of the river, our town-bred 
lads were much struck by the beauty of the scenery, with the 
woods on the further bank, and the gorgeous flowers growing along the 
nearer shore with Sinodun overshadowing us. Arrived at Little 
Wittenham, we made preparations for our evening meal. Two of the boys 
were told off for this special duty, whilst the rest of us collected sticks for 
the fire. The meal consisted of bread and butter, tea (made with 
Burroughs k Wellcome 's Tea Tabloids which served us excellently through- 
out the journey), a plentiful supply of milk, and a great dish of stewed 
plums. After a swim in the river, we settled ourselves down in the bam 
for the night. The villagers, especially the younger portion, were much 
interested by our presence, and amused themselvespy peeping through the 
crevices in the barn, and by making some observations regarding the en- 
joyment of our unaccustomed bed. Few slept that night, finding evidently 
more satisfaction in playing small jokes on each other. Little notice was 
taken of this as it was the first night, and as remorse was certain to follow 
next day, as indeed it did. 
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The foUomng is a list of plants which we found daring the day :-- 
Buffloss, Agrimony, Avens, Meadow Crane's Bill, Willow Herb (Greater), 
Bedstraws, Scabious (Devirs-Bit), Yarrow, Sainfoin, Meadow Sweet, 
Meadow Vetchling, Rest Harrow, Knapweed (Greater), Gt. Yellow Loose- 
strife and Purple Loosestrife. 

The Second Day^ Sv/nday^ July S8th. 

We rose early and bathed in the river just as the sun was rising. After 
morning prayers, and the singing of a hymn, we made a partial ascent of 
Sinodun in order to view tne Vale of tbe White Horse on its south- 
western side. Then we set our faces towards Didcot en route for £. 
Hagboume. We breakfasted on the edge of a field, and boiled the water 
for the tea in a large kettle which we carried in a thick black linen bag, in 
which was also placed our only other cooking appliance, a large frying pan. 
Our breakfast was prepared in a drizzling rain which made the bacon in 
the frying pan sizzle even more than usual. A very welcome sound, for we 
were very nungry, having had nothing as yet to eat save the one thick 
biscuit which was always served out before we made our start in the 
morning. After a short rest, the sky having cleared, we set out for £. 
Hagboume. Here we spent a profitable time, there being an excellent 
Village Cross and a Church of much interest. We had dinner in a ouiet 
spot in the bend of the brook or bourne, on the way to which we found the 
Ilemi) Nettle, Succory, and Red Bartsia. From this place we walked to 
the sister village of W. Hagbourne. Here, and at other places on our 
journey, we noticed that the scarcity of bricks was overcome by building 
the walls of mud scraped from the surface of the road, and then roofing 
the walls with thatch. These curious walls interested us very much. We 
abo noticed here many colonies of peacock butterfly larvae, with their 
glistening black spines, which we found congregating on the Lesser 
Stinging Nettle ; and here also we saw for the first time the tiny Dwarf 
Mallow. We now had a bit of uninteresting country to traverse, and the 
boys were beffinning to feel a bit tired, for they were not yet in training, 
nor had they nad very much sleep on the previous night. However, their 
weariness was soon overcome by telling the leaders to set a quick step, and 
by singing school songs. Harwell was our resting-place for the night, and 
there we lodged in the old National Schoolroom. The Church has a 
remarkable squint, and double piscina ; we had hoped to get here in time 
for evensong, out unfortunately the service was half an hour earlier than 
we had expected, so we had our evening service in the school. At night 
we were so thoroughly tired out that we did not repeat the mistake of the 
previous night. After prayers the orders were short and to the point : 
" No talking, plenty of sleep," and without a sound we lay down on the 
hard boards and were soon asleep. We were all too tired to notice or care 
about the cockroaches. 

The Third Day^ Monday y July fSOth, 

We started early on our march to Steventon. Washing facilities being 
few at Harwell, we hoped to strike a stream in which we could bathe. On 
our way we captured several marbled white butterflies, and for some 
distance were much amused by the efforts of a lar^ white goat to include 
himself in our party, and to accompany us in our singing. However, after 
some strata<:^em, we managed to prove to him that lie could not pass 
himself off as one of us, inasmuch as he had no ruck-sack, and so to our 
mingled comfort and sorrow he raced back to his home. Before reaching 
the village we were met by two boys who had been despatched to act as 
our guides by Mr. Rol^erts, the Schoolmaster. Mr. Roberts himself joined 
us on the crest of the hill, and as we swung down its other side into the 
village singing as we went, the village folk came to their doors wondering 
who we could be. 

By the side of a beautiful trout stream, beyond an orchard, we lit our 
fire, boiled our kettle, and cooked our bacon. Then we bathed in the 
shallow water, and made for the village. Here the raised causeway 
constructed by the monks of Steventon with an eye to the floods when the 
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Gynge brook overflowed, and the beautiful avenue of old elms with the 
sweet old-world houses on either side of the road, gave us much to wonder 
at. The Vicar showed us the Church, and spoke of its past glories. After 
paying a e^ort visit to Mr. Eoberts and his school in order to thank him 
tor his great Hndness, we set out along the Qynge brook on the way 
to Wantage, passing through East and West Henored. At the latter place 
we had our mid-day meal, and our usual time for sleep. (N.B. This 
mid-day rest is a very important thing for the lads on a " school journey.") 
Then by the use of our maps and compass we were able to find our way 
through bye-ways to Wantasre. On our way we had an excellent chance 
of examining the nature of the land, as we were allowed to look down a 
deep well cut in the chalk. Later we came across the lynchets which are 
fairly common on the Down, and are considered by some to be raised 
beaches, and by others as marking the successive tides of agriculture. 

Just before reaching Wantage we were caught in a terrific storm of rain 
which drenched us to the skin, but which did not damp our ardour. At 
Wantage we were most kindly entertained to a sumptuous tea by Dr. 
Loveday, and then we marched on smartly to Challow, where we were to 
sleep in a bam. The boys were ordered to strip, and after a good rubbing 
down, they changed into dry shirts and stockings, and then wrapped them- 
selves in warm rugs and sacks borrowed from the neighbouring farmhouse. 

The F&wrtk Day^ Tuesday^ July 30th, 

Our next day's journey was to Ashbury on the western edce of the 
county, and this in spite of occasional thunderstorms, was perhaps the 
most enjoyable walk of the journey. Much of our route was along the old 
Roman road, and questions were encouraged about the Romans and their 
roads and remains. The steep scarp of the Down, especially on the White 
Horse Hill, was noted and commented on, and later was compared with 
the gradual slope to the south. Here we found Euphrasia, the Red 
Campion, and the Helleborine in fruit. The enthusiasm of the boys was 
very noticeable to-day. As we trudged over the Down in the pouring 
rain, one of the lads struck up " O, who will o'er the Downs so free?' And 
later, when toiling up a steep bank holding on by roots of trees to reach 
what was thought to be a barrow, another youthful voice was heard to 
mutter as he slipped backwards, " Paths of Glory lead but to the Grave." 
After a long tramp we reached Ashbury two hours late, but the Vicar's 
welcome was none the less cordial. He provided us with a cold lunch 
consisting of huge quantities of cakes, sandwiches, and ginger-beer. We 
went next to Ashdown, past the probable scene of Alfred's victory, and 
walked through the wood back to our resting-place for the night. Here 
we found many flowers : the Enchanter's Nightshade, the large clustered 
Bell-flower, and the Musk Mallow. At our sleeping-place, Idstone, we 
met with much hospitality, the Vicar of Ashbury having placed a mission 
room at our disposal, and a farmer his kitchen. We slept again m a barn 
with a plentiful supply of straw. 

Th^Fifth Day, Wednesday, July Slst, 

Not so full of experience. The White Horse Hill was visited, as was 
also Wayland Smith's Cave. At the former we read "Tom Bi-owns 
description of the famous hill. Later, as we looked across the vale, we tned 
to picture the route taken by Tresillian. From this point we were able to 
gee the fertile Vale of the White Horse laid out before us as m a picture, 
and in the far distance the glinting Thames nearly at the source, with the 
Cotswold and the Chiltem Hills, and the beautiful village of Uffin^n at 
our feet. In Uffington Castle, a huge earthwork, the lads recited some 
poems, and we had a long talk about Alfred. Here we found some 
Jpedmens of the Frog Ordiis. Following the Ridgeway, on we went to 
Kingston Lisle and the Blowing Stone. Here again we read Mr. Hughes 
description of the stone, and most of us were successful m blowing the 
stone At night we slept at Letcombe Bassett, after evensong in the old 
Norman Church. 

lOOll. ^ 
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The Sixth Day^ ThwBdfvy^ August 1st. 

This morning we flaw for the first time what was now to become until 
the end of our journey a common sight, viz., strings of racehorses beixu; 
taken to train on the Downs. The Vicar of Letcombe Bassett accompanied 
US to the Castle on the Ridgeway, and there we wished him good-bye. A 
large grass snake was captured to<aay, and we had an excellent opportunity 
of examining its habits* Along the way we had an interesting chat about 
the orders ofplants, and how to distinguish them. On reaching Scutchamon 
Knob, where is the barrow of Cuickelm, we had a talk about history in 
general and Wessex and Birinus in particular. Now we followed a sheen- 
track to West Ilslev, and passing through that village came upon hundreas 
of sheep leaving the well-known sheep fair. It was a grand sight to see 
how these huge flocks were handled, and one shepherd assured us that he 
knew every one of his four hundred. This we could easily believe, as we 
noticed how very indifferent the shepherds seemed to be when one flock of 
sheep mixed with another. At East Usley we stayed the nighty and our 
bed quarters in the straw and hay were excellent. Some boys suffered 
to-day from various slight ills, cut feet, stings of bees, gnats, etc.^ and much 
dust arising from the frequent passage of sheep added to their discomforts 

The Seventh Day^ Friday^ AuguBt f6nd. 

To-day we visited Churn Knob, passing on our way a camp of yeomanry ; 
the lads were much interested in watching their manoeuvres. Near Churn 
Knob we finished our talk about St. Birinus. At Blewbury we visited the 
Church, and carefully examined the chained books. The boys listened 
carefully to an account of the early history of the English Bible. On our 
way to Compton, where we were to sleep for the night, our geologists came 
in for a fine time, and we had an interesting talk on chalk and flints. We 
then wended our way to Compton, our last lodging place, and here again * 
we experienced many personal acts of kindness both from the Vicar and 
from the Schoolmaster. 

Ths Eighth Day^ Saturday^ August Srd. 

After an early breakfast we set out for Streatley, and did an excellent 
march over the hills in very good time. From Streatley we took the train 
to Reading, and marched from the station to the Parish Room, where we 
were met by the Vicar. After a short Service we dispersed to our homes 
to empty our ruck-sacks. 

Conclusions and Results, 

The schoolmaster who is keen about his work often finds cause to regret 
the great difiiculty of imparting vividness and reality to his lessons on 
history. But when boys are taken to the very spot on which great events 
were enacted, where noble lives began, or where deeds which should live 
in every English boy's mind were done, then even a simple unadorned 
school teacher mav become for the nonce, in relation to his boys, a veritable 
Macaulay. So, when on our School journey, we found the story of the 
Roman conquerors, of St. Birinus, and Alfred become very real to us when 
told at the places connected with their history. The same thing is true in 
regard to natural science. The difiiculty of making a boy of thirteen 
understand truly what a valley is, or a range of hills, or a precipice, etc., 
if he has never seen anv of these with his bodily eyes, is very great indeed. 
But take him to the White Horse Hill, and show him from thence tiie 
Vale of the White Horse, and he shall no longer have much difiiculty in 
imagining what any valley may bo like. So also with nature 
studies, the field for contrasts and comparisons grows much 
wider as one traverses a preat stretch of country, and when one 
encourages the boys to ask questions about everything that they see. If a 
bo;jr found anything the name of which he did not know, he was told to 
bring a specimen of it. If he wished to know its name, he was told, and, if he 
wished its order, genus or species he was told, and if he came over and 
over again with the same plant, he was answered, even though the plant 
had been named to every individual. In this way we found even the nn- 
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common species become familiar, and many questions as to peculiarity of 
structure gave rise to very instructive talks. It was, however, in regard to 
the bearing and conduct of the lads that the value of the joumev became 
most apparent. One boy in ^ticular, who had been somewhat of a puzzle 
to me because of his peculiarity of temperament, showed himself in glow- 
ing colours when on the journey, and thereby an understanding has been 
arrived at between boy and master which else might never have been. 
Moreover, a journey of this kind is a great test of a lad's power of 
sacrificing himself and his own wants for the common good of tne whole 
party. 

My firm conviction is that a School journey gives a teacher oppior- 
tanities which he could not get so well in any other way for bringing 
out what is highest in himself, which he owes to his boys, what is best and 
most mauler in the boys themselves. It brin^ the teachers and the boys 
into a relationship one with the other which is seldom or never possible m 
the ordinary routme work of school. It quickens the observant faculties 
of the boy, widens his horizon, tends to make him hunger and thirst after 
a wider and better knowledge of the world around him, rubs off his 
angularities, and helps to make him a better and more sociable fellow idl 
round. 

We have already begun our plans for our School journey next year. 
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FiNANGB. 

A few comments may be made in regard to the accounts of the journey 
published below. 

1. The duration of the journey was 7 nights and 7i days. 

2. The partv consisted of two ckdults and fifteen lads. 

3. The total cost was £8 16s. 

4. Proportion per head was lOs. 4d. 

6. The ruck-s8u:ks were returned in perfect order, and wiU last for two or 
three School journeys to come, so tnis item may be taken to represent 
capital expenmture. We shall not need to buy an^ ruck-sacks next year 
unless there is an increase in the number of lads going on the journey. 

6. It should be borne in mind that the waterproof lining of the ruck* 
sacks was undertaken at her own coat by a lady resident in the Parish, and 
is not included in the expenditure. 



Br. 

£ s. d. 
Contributions from the boys 

themselves - - - 2 15 1 
I>onations from Parishioners 

and others - - - 6 13 1 



Cr. 





£ s. 


d. 


15 Ruck-sacks at 2s. 


1 10 





Grocery - - - - 


1 4 


7 


200 Tea tabloids 


2 





Smoked sausages 


1 2 


4 


Eailway expenses 


1 4 


2 


Expenses by the way, e,g. 






payment for straw, 
labour, etc, - - - 






1 4 


5 


Butter - - . - 


6 


1 


Bread - - - - 


13 


A 


Milk .... 


7 





Frying pan and kettle 


1 


8 


Medicme chest 


4 


1 


Soap, etc. - - - 


3 


9 


Butterfly nets, killing 






bottles, etc. - - - 


5 


4 


Sundries - - - - 


8 


2 


Balance - - - - 


12 


2 



£9 8 2 



£9 8 2 
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APPENDIX II. 

(a) The total amount of food carried by the lads at the start : 

Cheese 16 lbs. 

Bacon 10 lbs. 

Sausa^ 16 lbs. 

Biscuits 7 lbs. 

N.B. A further supply of sausages was sent to the i)arty three days 
after the start Milk, butter, bread and sugar, were obtained on the way. 
(6) Average amount carried by each lad : 

Cheese lib. 

Bacon fib. 

Sausa^ fib. 

Biscuits li lb. 

The average weight carried by each boy in his ruck-sack, including 
provisions, clothing, and the other accessories mentioned on an earlier page 
of this report, amounted to about 4lbs. 

APPENDIX B. 

Kentish Town Road London County Council School, 
Scheme of Work for School Journeys (1907-8). 

Standabd I. — Trees. General outline, bark, leaves, and fruit of Oak, 

Lombardy Poplar, Chestnut Plane. To be 
sketched and described at oifferent seasons 
of the year. 
Geography, Lessons on Lakes, Islands, Capes, Bays 

Hills, and Streams. Visit to tne Zoo- 
logical Gardens. 
Standard II. — Trees, General outline, bark, leaves, and fruit of Elm, 

Plane, Willow^ roplar. Oak and Chestnut 
to be recognised when met. All to be 
sketched and described at different seasons 
of the year. 
Geography, Hills and their outlines. Rivers, Tributaries, 

Valleys, and Watersheds. Use of a 
Map m finding one's way. Visit to the 
Zoological Gardens. 
Standard III. — Trees, General outline, bark, leaves, and fruit of 

Sycamore, Ash, Beech, Larch, Scotch Pine. 
(Trees taken in previous years to be 
recognised when met.) To be sketched and 
described at different seasons of the year. 
Geography, — Work of a river in excavating vaflevs and 

making scenery. Measurement of width 
and depth of Fleet Brook at different 
points. Rocks of Hampstead Heath 
and the vegetation they support. Visit 
to the Zoological Gardens. 
StAKDABD IV.— Study of the trees on some part of Parliament Hill to 

provide data for (a) map showing position of chief 
treeSf (b) a seasonal chart, showing state of trees 
at different times of the year. Soils of the Heatii 
and their flora. Worms, moles, etc, as soil makers. 
Pond Dipping. Estimation of speed of a river. 
Visits to South Kensington r^atural History 
Museum and the Zoological Gardens. 
Standard V. — General study of the trees of the Heath. Soils of the 

Heath and the plants they support Sheep, 
Haymaking, Clouds. Pond Life. Visit to South 
Kensington Museum and Zoological Ghirdens. 
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Standards VI. k VIL— The Kocks and Scenery of Hampstead Heath. 

Recognition of all the Common Trees on liie 
Heath. Tree Map of some special portion. 
Visit to South Kensington Museum. Visit to 
the Zoological Gardens. 

Not€.—MT. Lewis in sending the scheme wrote on October 2nd, 1907, 
" We are extending it somewhat, for during the last five weeks I have had 
a class out practically every day." 

APPENDIX C. 

Royal Hill, Greenwich. London County Council School. 

Infant Department. 

Scheme of Work for Nature Study and School Walks, 

1907-8. 

GRADE III. (Children aged 6 yean). 

First Term. Autumn, 

Tree life in autumn— Colour of leaves— Fruits, nuts and berries. The 
way in which seeds are dispersed. Falling of leaves. Buds and under- 
ground stems in preparation for the winter. 

Walks in Qreenwich Park. 

The weather. Appearance of sun and sky. 

Insects, Great abundance in the late autumn. How flies, bees, &c., 
prepare for winter. 

JBirds and Animals. Flight of birds. Empty nests. How rabbits and 
squirrels prepare for winter. 

Second Term. 

Appearance of snow and ice, if any. 

Tree life in winter and spring, mdding of trees, unfolding of leaves, 
colour. Beginning of life with regard to grass and flowers, e.g.y snowdrop, 
crocus and primrose. Bulbs and now to grow them. Specimens growing m 
school. Germinating seeds. 

Length of day and night. More sunny days as spring advances. 

Insects^ Birds and Animus. Appearance of worms and snails. Birds 
come back to us. Building of nests. Little lambs in fields. Baby chickens 
and ducks. 

Farmers' work in spring. Ploughing, sowing seeds, sheep-shearing, dec. 

TMrd Term. 

Abundance of leaves on trees in summer. Use of this to birds and people. 
Shapes of leaves. 

Summer flowers — wild and garden. 

Summer fruits, e,g.j cherry, strawberry, Ac. 

Insects. Housefly. Bees. Silkworm— life-history and work. 

Birds and Animals. Singing of birds. Food of birds. Qrowth of 
ftnitnftlaj e.g,j sheep, cows, chicken& <fec. Life-history of a frog. 

Sunshine. Summer-showers. Long days and short nights. 

Visit to the seaside. 

Yisit to a farm-house. 

Walks in the park to study river and hills. 

GRADE II. (children aged 6 years.) 
September. 

Trees, flowers, fruit (in autumn). 

Harvesting (outside observation). Weather observations. 

A visit to the seaside. 

October. 

An autumn walk. Autumn flowers. The spider. 
Nature preparing for rest. Oak trees and acorns. 
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November, 

Rabbit and robin (oatdoor observation). 

Preparation for spring (plonghin|[ and digging). 

Hips and haws. Planting of bulDs. 
December, ^ 

A winter's walk (bareness of trees : absence of birds). 

The neighbouring park. Ivy and nolly. 

Janua/ru, 

mnter tree life. 
February, 

Snowdrop. Rain and wind. 

March, 

Crocus and tulip. 

April, 

Spring— tree life— birds— primroses— earthworm and snail a sign of 
spring. Study of tadpoles. 
May, 

Birds and nests— the swallow— blue-bell. Study of tadpoles. 

Wild flowers brought bv class. 
Study of cdlkworms ana cateriallars. 

July. 

Summer fruits. Summer trees. 

Class will keep a nature calendar, upon which is recorded day by day the 
children's observations of any natural or local phenomena, such as : — 

1. Records of outdoor and indoor nature experiments— dates of 

sowing seeds, kc. 

2. Weather recoras. 

3. Observations of birds, e.g,^ migration and first arrivals. 

4. Observations of insects— appearance of butterflies, A;c. 

5. Records of flowers of each month and season. 

STANDARD I. (Children aged 7 yean). 

FirH Term, 

Late Summer— to September 24tL Autumn— to December 23rd. 



Weather, rising and setting of sun, length of day, to be observed each da/ 

througnout the year. 



L — Tree a/nd Plant life in late Svmmer. 
Qrowth of branches 
Wood. 
Foliage. 
Fruit. 

Il.— Tree and Plant life in Autumn, 

Their appearance in Qreenwich Park. 
Autumn ooloura 
Ripe fruits— berries, nuts, Ao, 
Dispersion of seeds. 

ni.— -ffbw planti prepa/re for Winter. 
Leaf-fall. 
Buds. 
Cork. 

Evergreens. 
Underground stems. 

TV.—lMeet life. 

Qreat abundance in late summer. 

How caterpillars, spiders, snails, bees, flies and earthworms prepare 
for winter 
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v.— Bird life. 

Wliat U seen in late summer — no young, manj full-grown birds, 
singing and bird sounds. 

How they prepare for winter. 
Yh— Animal lift. 

Deer in Greenwich Park. 

How squirrels and rabbits prepare for winter. 

How our tame pets prepare for winter. 

Second Term, 

Winter--to March 21st. Early Spring, 

l,^Tree life in Winter (uTid plant). 
Absence of plant life (annuals). 
Bareness of trees. 

TL—How to know London Trees in Winter, 
Arrangement of boughs and branchea 
• Bark. 
Buds. 

ILLSird and Insect life in Winter, 
Absence of moving insect life. 
Few birds— why robins and sparrows stay here. 

Early Spring, Signs of Spring. 

(a) Tree life. How buds unfold. 

How leaves unfold. 
Flowers on trees. 
(6) Growth of bulbous plants. 
^«) Spring flowers seen m Greenwich Park, 
(a) Insect Hf e. Appearance of ground. 
{e) Bird life. Beturn from warm country. 

Nesting and mating. 
Care of young. 
(/) Life in ponds and ditches— frog's eggs. 
(g) Animal life. Preparation for summer. 

Care of young. 
Schod Gofrden. 

First Term— 'Preparation of ground, planting bulbs. 
Second „ -^Planting seeds, thinning out plants. 
Third ^ -^Weeding and watering garden. 

TUrd Term. 

Spring— to June 21st. Early summer. 

L— 1W« cmd Plant life in Summer, 
Climbing st&ms. 
Grasses. 

Colour of foliage. 
Work of leaves. 

Flowers in gardens and Greenwich Park. 
Growth of fruits. 

II. — Birdj Insect and Animal life. 
Their full activity. 

Practical Nature Study, 

1. Gold-fish, frog's eggs, tadpoles, caterpillars, chrysalides, sUk-womui 

snails, and earthworms ; beans in glass cylinders, mustard ana 
cress on wet flannel, tops of carrots and turnips in water, com 
and maize seed on wet flannel, bulbs in earth, moss and glasses, 
and plants in pots to be rearea. 

2. Walks to be taken in Greenwich Park for observation. 

3. Observation to be made in the playground on weather. 

4. School gardens ; pots in room to be tiJcen care of by children, 

5. Nature calendar and weather chart to be kept. 

{Sig^ied) K R. DUDMAN. 

F. E. VAN KEMI^N, ffead Mi^xss, 
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APPENDIX D. 

List of Wild Flowers, Collected, Named, and Pressed, 
BY Five Children at the Winstbr National School, 

Westmorland. 

[Miss E. Moore, the Mistress of this school, has for a lonj^ time past 
supplemented class work by rambles which, in conjunction with work in 
school, have given an intimate knowledge of practical botanv to a large 
number of children as well as an informed interest in the varied phenonema 
of country life. The names of the children who collected the flowers are aa 
follows : — Fanny Chapman, Cicely Moon, Isabella Lowther, Maggie 
Lowther, Esther MarsdenJ 

L^ser Stitchwort^ Sweet Briar Rose, Guelder Rose, White Rose, Pink 
Rose, Raspberry^ Spindle Tree, Wild Jacob's Ladder, Wild Leek, Palm, 
Qoose Grass, Wdd Pretty Nancy, Common Nettle, Kesh (Cow Parsnip), 
Wild Sage, Double Fever-few, Bladder Campion, Centaury, Single Fever- 
few, Ivy-leaved Bell flower, Ivy-Leaved Toadflax, Thale Cress, Canary 
Creeper, Knapweed, Yellow Crosswort, Larger Ragwort, Dead Tongue, 
Herb-Bennet, Red and White Livelong, Wild Hop, Larged-leaved Spurge, 
Branched Hawkweed, Wild flower like clover, Bittercress. White Meadow 
Vetchling, Meadow Vetchling, Pink Common Bugle, Fat Hen, Water 
Lily, lArge Scabious, Variegated Scabious, Bog-Rush (floweringX 
Figwort, Red Hawthorn, Pink Yarrow, Autumnal Hawk-Bit, Marsh 
Orchis, White Ling, Blue Gentian, White Poligonum, Cudweed, 
Yellow and White Stonecrop, Campanula (bell flower)^ Branched Bur- 
reed, Li2i>^e White Hempnettle, Milk Thistle, White Herb-Robert, 
White Hairbell^ Willow, Yellow Goat's-beard (John-go-to-bed-at-noon), 
Red Poppy, Wild Tea Tree, Common Valerian, Gipsywort, Toadflax, 
Yellow (5owwheat, Lemon Mint, Mouse-ear Hawkweed, Smaller Scabious, 
Clommon Livelong, Climbing Poligonum, Mallow, Wild Aaron's Rod, 
Marsh Mallow, Scentless Mayweed, Brown Monkey plant. Marsh 
Thistle, Wood betony. White Thistle, Purple Loose-strife, Corn parsley, 
Double Buttercup, Golden Saxifrage, Water Musk, Moscatel, Larch, Oxlip, 
Gooseberrv Flower, (IJurrant, Cuckoo or Mayflower, Bilberry, Cranberry, 
Gkkrlick Mustard, Butterfly Orchis, Meadow Cranesbill, PinK Cranesbill, 
Shining Cranesbill, Wild Pansy ^Lesser (Celandine, Common Forget-me-not. 
Marsh Marigold or Kingcup, Boxwood, Dog's Mercury, Mistletoe, Wild 
Strawberry, Wild Carrot, Anemone, Wood Sorrel, pink and white. Wild 
Cherry, Blackthorn, White Columbine, Blue Columbine, White Hyacinth, 
Blue Hyacinth, Red and White . Clover, Wallpennywort, Early Vetch, 
Tufted Vetch, Ox-eye Daisy, Jflgged-leaved CranesbilJ. Water-cress, Lesser 
Stitchwort, Twayblade, Hoary Plantain, Common Plantain, White and 
Blue Violets, Marsh Violet, Balsam, Rue, Wormwood, Foxglove, Barberry, 
Wild Phlox, Apple, Snow Berry, Pear. Spearwort, Borage, Larger Stitch- 
wort, Wild Shamrock, Plum, Lyebrignt, Pignut, Sweet Woodruff Marsh 
Valerian, Cinquefoil (two kinds), (True Love Knot or Hero-Paiis), 
Mountain Flax, Blue Hairbell, White and Yellow Bedstraw, Scotch Thistle, 
Woody Spurge, Wild Angelica, Water Dead Nettle, Greater early Vetch, 
a kind of Poligonum, Groundsel, Mouse-ear Chickweed, Burdock, Plume 
Thistle, Common Spurge, Evergreen Alkanet, Silverweed, Ground Ivy, 
White Campion, Pink Campion, Rose of Sharon, Large St. John's-wort, 
Mountain Everlasting, Small Vetch (name unknown), Broom, Red Rattle, 
Mountain Globeflower, Cicely, Bramble, Holly, Yellow Rattle, Sundew, 
Thyme-leaved Speedwell, Pepperwort, Water Mint, White Bell-Heather, 
Butterwort, Lime-tree blossom, Buck or Bog-Bean, Many-headed Thistle, 
Yellow Pepperwort, White Pansy. Wild Honesty, Sea Clover, Cotton 
Flower, Wnite Woundwort, Purple Woundwort, Wild Thyme, Hazel 
Flowers Snowdrop, Potato Flower, Bugloss (common). Vipers' Bugloss, 
Small White Scabious, Small Purple Scabious, Cowslip, Marsh Pennywort, 
Sawwort, Lady's fingers (Kidney vetch). Rough Hawkbit, Double Kingcup, 
. Water Buttercup, Heckberry (birdcherry) Wild Mustard, Sycamore, White 
Hawthorn, Ivy -leaved Lettuce, Chestnut, Black Bryony, Pondweed, 
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Comf rey, white and pink, Periwinkle, Yellow PimpemeL Scarlet PimpemeL 
Ivy Flower, Dandelion, Coltsfoot, Afprimony, Wild Dead Nettle, Wila 
Mint, Shepnerd's-purse, Yellow Yetchlmg, Bestharrow, duckweed, Woody 
Nightshade, Bell Heather, Smaller Bird's foot Trefoil, Water Dock, 
Goidenrod, Elderberry, Qrass-of-Pamassns, Primrose. Meadowsweet, Yellow 
Monkey Plant, Willow-herb. Lily-of -the- Valley, Rea^ white, blue, and pale 
blue Milkwort, Barren Strawoerry, White Yarrow, Common Bugle, Whin or 
Furze, Ba^^»d Bobin, Common Dock, Mountain Ash, Laay^s-mantle, 
Burnet orX)offee, Bog^ Asphodel Bed Shank, Winter Aconite, Whitlow 
GrascL Yew, Bag;wort, Fiela Lady^-mantle^ Daffodil or Lent Lily, Common 
Sorre^ Everlasting, Smaller SorreL White and Blue Speedwell, Welsh 
Poppy* Common Heathe^ Common Ling. Brook-Um^ June Yetch, Privet, 
Mezereon, Honeysuckle, St. John's-wort, Greater Bird s-foot, Lesser Trefoil, 
Pink Hemp Nettle, Easter Ledfe, Pink Campion, Sweet scented Dark 
Mauve Orcnis. TormentiLBrambie, Fumitory, Figwort, Sweet Qale, White 
Saxifrage, Holly Flower, Weasel Snout, Water Buttercup, Yellow Mountain 
Pan^y, Common Scurvy Grass. Common Melilot, WaU Hawkweed Wild 
Manoram. Spanish Chestnut, Wood Sanicle, Great Mullein^Annual Eiiawel, 
Wild GarHcu Hedge Mustard, White Beam Flower, SmaU Daisy, Bindweed. 
Broadleavea Mouse-ear duckweed, Wild Parsley, Oak Flower, White Self 
Heal, Blue Self Heal, Juniper, Elm Flower, Marsh Pennywort. 
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Volume 1 of Special Reports (Education in England, Wales, 
and Ireland, France, Oerxnany, Denmark, Belgium, ftc.) 
(1896-7) contains the following Papers :— 

1. Pablic Elementary Edacation in England and Wales, 1870-1805. 
By Messrs. M. E. Sadler and J. W. Edwards. 

3. Kngliah Students in Foreign Training Colleges. 

By Miss L. Manley* Miss WUliams, and Mr. H. L. Withers. 
3^ Brash Work in an Elementary School (with illustrations). 
By Mr. Seth Coward. 

4. The A B C of Drawing: An Inquiry into the Principles underlying 

Elementary Instruction in Drawing (with illustrations). 
By Mr. Ebeneser Cooke. 

5. Domestic Economy Teaching in England. 

By Mra Hllow. 

6. Technical Education for Girls. 

By Miss A. J. Cooper. 

7. The Secondary Day School attached to the Battersea (London) Polytechnic : 

An Experiment in the Co-education of Boys and Girls. 
By Mr. Sydney H. Wells. 

8. The History of the Irish System of Elementary Education. 

By Mr» M. K Sadler. 

9. The National System of Education in Ireland. 

By the Right Hon. C. T. Redington. D.L. 
\(k Recent Legislation on Elementary Education in Belgium. 
By Messrs. M. E. Sadler and R. L. Morant. 

11. The Housewifery Schools and Classes of Belgium. 

By Miss K. S. Block and Miss L. Brackenbury. 

12. The French System of Higher Primary Schools. 

By Mr. R. L. Morant. 

13. The Realsohulen in Berlin and their bearing on Modern Secondary and 

C-ommercial Education. 
By Mr. M. K Sadler. 

14. The Ober-Realschnlen of Prussia, with special reference to the Ober- 

Realschule at Charlottenbnrg. 
By Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

15. The Prussian Elementary School Code. 

Translated by Mr. A. K Twentyman. 

16. The Continuation Schools in Saxony. 

By Mr. F. H. Dale. 

17. The School Journey in Germany. 

By Miss C. L Dodd. 
^S* The Teaching of the Mother-Tongue in Germany. 

By Mr. F. H. Dale. 
\9. Holiday Courses in France and Germany for Instruction in Modem 
Languages. 
By Messrs. F. S. Maryin and R. L. Morant. 

20. Recent Educational Progress in Denmark (with maps). 

By Mr. J. S. Thornton. 

21. Education in Egypt. 

By Mr. P. A. Barnett. 

22. The Education of Girls and Women in Spain. 

By Senor Don Fernando de Arteaffa y Pereira. 

23. The National Bureau of Education in the United States. 

By Mr. R. L. Morant. 

24. The History of the Manitoba School System and the Issues of the Recent 

Controyersy. 
By Mr. R. L. Morant. 

25. Arrangements for the admission of Women to the Chief Uniyersities in the 

firitish Empire and in Foreign Countries. 
By Mr. M. E. Sadler with the help of Mr. J. W. Lonffsdon. 

26. Appendix giying a list of the chief oificial papers bearing on Education in 

Great Britain and Ireland. 
Prepared by Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

This yolume (Cd. 8447) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from WYMAN AND SONS, Ltd., 109, Fbttkr Lank, E.C., and 
32, Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W, ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 
lyEKDDALE Court, Edinburgh ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, 

ptTBLIN. 

Price ds. 4d. ; post free 39. lOd. 
[At present out of print.] 

(^^ 
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Volume 2 of Speoial Reports (Education in England and 
Wales, Physical Education, the Heuristic Method of 
Teaching, University Education in France, ftc.) (1898) 
contains the following Papers :— 

1. The Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 1889, its Ori^^ and Workine. 

Contributed by the Charity Commissioners for England and Wales. 

2. The London Polytechnic Institutes (with illustrations). 

By Mr. Sydney Webb. 

3. The London School of Economics and Political Science. 

By Mr. W. A. S. Hewins. 

4. The Curriculum of a Girl's School. 

By Mrs. Bryant, Miss Burstall. and Miss Aitken. 
0. Physical Education at the Sheffield High School for Girls. 
By Mrs. Woodhouse. 

6. Games and Athletics in Secondary Schools for Girls (with illostrations). 

By Miss P. Lawrence. 

7. The Organisation of Games out of School for the Children attending Public 

Biementarv Schools. 
By Mr. George Sharpies. 

8. Physical Education under the School Board for London (with illustrations). 

By Mr. Thomas Chesterton. 

9. Physical Education for Girls and Infants under the London School Board 

(with illustrations). 

By the late Mri. Ely Dallas. 

10. Physical Training in Birmingham Board Schools (with illustrations). 

By Mr. £mnel Bott. 

11. Physical Training under the Leeds School Board. 

By Mr. R. E. Thomas. 

12. The School Gardens at the Boscombe British School (with illustrations). 

By Mr. T. G. Rooper. 

13. The Connection between the Public Library and the Public Elementary 

School. 
By Mr. John J. Ogle. 

14. The Educational Museum of the Teachers' Guild. 

By Mr. John L. Mvres. 

15. The Haslemere Educational Museum (with plans). 

By Dr. Jonathan Hutchinson, F.RS. 

16. School Plays in Latin and Greek. 

By Mr. J. ff. Baker- Penoyre. * 

17. The Study of Education. 

B^ Mr. J. J. Findlay. 

18. The Training of Secondary Teachers and Educational Ideals. 

By Mr. F. J. R. Hendy. 

19. The Heuristic Method of Teaching. 

By Dr. Henry Armstrong, F.R.S. 

20. Statistics, &c., of Elementary Education in England and Wales, 1833-1870. 

By Messrs. M. E. Sadler and J. W. Edwards. 

21. List of Publications on Educational Subjects issued by the Chief Local 

Educational Authorities in England and Wales. 
PrefMired by Miss M. S. Beard. 
22- Les University Fnuicaises. 

By Monsieur Louis Liard. 

23. The French Universities. (Translation of No. 22.) 

Bf Mr. J. W. Longsdon. 

24. The Position of Teachers in the State Secondary Schools for Boys in France. 

By Mr. F. B. Kirkman. 

25. The French Leaving Certificate — Certifioat d'Etndes Primaires. 

By Sir Joshua G. Fitch. 

26. The Teaching of Modem Languages in Belgium and Holland. 

By Miss J. D. Montgomery. 

27. School Hygiene in Brussels. 

By Miss J. D. Montgomery. 

This volume (Cd. 8943) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from WYMAN AND SONS, Ltd., 109, Fetter Lane, E.C., and 
32, Abinqdon Street, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 
Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, 
Dublin. 

Price 6*. 2d. ; post free 6s, Id. 
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Volume 3 of Speeial Reports (National Organisation of 
Education in Bwitierland, Secondary Education in 
Prussia, Baden, and Sweden, Teaching of Modem 
Languages, Higher Commercial Education in France, 
Germany, and Belgium) (1898) contains the following 
Papers : — 

1. The National O^anisation of Edacation in Switzerland. 
By Mr. K. L. Morant. 



2. Problems in Prussian Secondary Education for Boys, with special reference 
to similar questions in England. 
By Mr. M. E. Sadler. 



A "The Cnrricola and Pr(M;rammes of Work for Higher Schools in Prussia.*' 
Translated by ^&. W. G. Lipscomb. 

4. l%e Higher Schools of the Grand Duchy of Baden. 

By Mr. H E. D. Hammond. 

5. Strdmuneen anf dem Gebiet des Schul-nnd Bildungswesens in Dentschland. 

Von Professor Dr. W. Rein in Jena. 

fl 

6. Tendencies in the Educational Systems of Germany. (Translation of No. 5. ) 

By Mr. F. H. Dale. 

7. The Teaching of Modern Languages in Frankfurt a M. and district. 
~ Mr. 



By Mr. Fabian Ware. 

aching of Modern Lan£ 
By Miss Mary Brebner. 

9. The Teaching of Foreign Lanjrnages. 

By Aofessor Dr. Emu Hausknecht. 



8. The Teaching of Modern Languages in Germany. 
~ Mu 



10. 



The Teacher of Modern Languages in Prussian Secondary Schools for Boys. 
*£L\b education and proiessional training. 

Wj 



By Mr. Fabian Ware. 



11. Higher Commercial Education in Antwerp, Leipisig, Paris, and Havre. 

By Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

12. The Present Position of Manual Instruction in Germany. 

By Dr. Otto W. Beyer. (Translated by Mr. A, E. Twentyman.) 

13. The Secondary Schools in Sweden. 

By Dr. Otto Gallander. 

14. Elementary Education in the Grand Duchy of Finland. 

By the Baron Dr. Yrjo-Koskinen. 

This volume (Cd. 8988) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from WYMAN and SONS, Ltd., 109, Fetter Lane, E.G., and 
^ AfiiNQDON Street, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 

TWEEDDALE COURT, EDINBURGH ; or E. P0N80NBY, 116, GRAFTON STREET, 

Dublin. 

Price 3ff. Sd, ; post free Ss. 8d. 



The Board of Edacation issued in 1900 :— 

. Report on Technical and Commercial Education in East Prussia, Poland, 
Galida, Silesia, and Bohemia. 
By Mr. James Baker. 

This volume (Cd. 419) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from WYMAN AND SONS, Ltd., 109, Fetter Lane, E.C„ and 
32, Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 
Twebddale Court, Edinburgh ; or E, PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street 

I>UBLIN. 

Price 8rf. / post free Sd, 

(iii) 
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Volume 4 of Special Reports (Educational Systems of the 
Chief Oolonies of the British Empire— Dominion of 
Canada, Newfoundland, West Indies) (1901) contains the 
following Papers :— 

A. Dominion of Canada— 

1. Ontario, The System of Education in, 

Prepwred from official docoments anpplied by the Edncation 
Department of Ontario. 

2. Qaebec, The Svstem of Ednoation in the Provinoe of. 

Prepared from official dooumenta by Mr. R. Balfour. 

3. Nova Scotia, The Syatem of Education in. 

By Mr. A. H. MacKay, Superintendent of Education, Kova Sootia, 

4. New Brunswick, The System of Eduoation in. 

By Professor J. Bxittain, Instructor in the Provincial Normal 
School, Fredericton, New Brunswick. 

5. Manitoba, The System of Education in« 

Prepared from official documents by Mr. A. R Twentyman. 

6. North- West Territories, The System of Education in the. 

Prepared from official documents by Mr. R. Balfour. 

7. British Columbia, The System of Education in. 

Prepared from official documents by Mr. K. Balfour. 

8. Prince Edward Island, The System of Education in. 

B> Mr. D. J. MacLeod, Chief Superintendent of Education, Prince 
Edward Island. 

0. Memorandum on Agricultaral Education in Canada. 

By Dr. W. Saunders, Director of Dominion Experimental Farms. 

10. Note on the Maodonald Manual Training Fund for the development of 
manual and practical instruction in Primary Schools in Canada. 
By Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

B Newfoundland— 

Newfoundland, The System of Education in. 

I. By the Kev. Canon W. Pilot, D.D., D.C.L., Superintendent of 
Church of Eoeland Schools in Newfoundland. 

tiiev. G. S. Millimn. M.A., LL.D., Superintendent of 



II. By thellev. G. S. Milliean, M.A., 
Methodist Kichools in Newfounoland. 



C. West iNDiEa— 

1. Jamaica, The Svstem of Education in. 

Part I. with Appendices. 

By the Hon. T. Capper, Superintending Inspector of Schools, 
Jamaica. 
Part TI. 

Prepared from official documents by Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

2. British Guiana, The System of Education in. 

By Mr. W. Blair, Chief Inspector of Schools, British Guiana. 

3. The Teachins; of A^j^^iculture in Elementary and Higher Schoola in the 

West Indies. 
CompUed from official documents by Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

This volume (Cd. 416) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from WYMAN AND SONS, Ltd., 109, Fettkb Lane, E.C., and 
32, Abingdon Street, Westminster. S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 
Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, 
Dublin. 

Price 4*. 8d. / post fret 5$, 2d, 



Volume B of Special fteports (Educational Systems of the 
Ohief Oolonies of the British Empire— Oape Oolony, 
Natal, Oonmionwealth of Australiai New Zealand, 
Oeylon, Malta) (1901) contains the following Papers :— 

A. Africa— 

1. Gape Colony, The History and Present State of Education in. 

Part I., Seotions 1-74. 

By Bir. G. B. Mnir, B. A., of the Department of Pablio Ednca* 
tion, Gape Town. 
Ftot I.» Seotiona 75 to end, Part II. and Part III. 

Prepared from offieial doonments by Mr. M. £. Sadler. 

2. Natal, The System of Education in. 

By Mr. B. Ruaeell, Superintendent of Education, NataL 

B. COMM ONWSALTH OF AUSTRALIA-- 

1. New South Wales, The System of Education in. 

Prepared from official documents supplied by the Department of 
Public Instruction for New South Wales. 

2. Victoria, The System of Education in. 

By the Hon. A J. Peacock, late Minister of Public Instruction, 
Victoria. 

3. Queensland, The System of Education in. 

By Mr. J. G. Anderson, Under Secretary for Public Instruction, 
Queensland. 

4. Tasmania, The System of Education in. 

Prepared from official documents by Mr. A. E. Twentyman* 

6. South Australia, The System of Education in. 

By Mr. G. L. Wnitham, Member of the Board of Inspectors of 
Schools, South Australia. 

6. Western Australia, The System of Education in. 

By Mr. Cyril Jackson, Inspector-General of Schools, Western 
Australia. 

C. Nbw Zkaland— 

New 2«ealand, The System of Education in. 

Prepared by Mr. M. E. Sadler, from official documents supplied by 
the Department of Education for New Zealand. 

D. CiTLOH— 

Ceylon, The System of Education in. 

By Mr. J. B. Cull, late Director of Public Instruction, and Mr. A. 
Van Cuylenburg, Inspector of Schools, Ceylon. 

B. Malta— 

Malta, The System of Education in. 

By Mr. N. TagliaCeno, Direetor of Education, Malta. 

This yolume (Cd. 417) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from WYMAN and SONS, Ltd., 109, Fetter Lane, E.C., and 
32, Abingdon Strbkt, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVEK and BOYD, 
TwBiDDALE Court, Edinburgh ; or £. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, 
Dublin. 

Price 4s, Od. ; post free 4f. 6</. 
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Volume 6 of Special Reports (Preparatory Schools for Boys. 
Their place in English Secondary Education) (1900) 
contains the following Papers :— 



i. Intifoduction. 

By Mr. 0. C. Cotterill. 

2. The Masters of a Pteparatory School. 
By Mr. C. 0. CottenlL 

t. Preparatory School Equipment. 
By Mr. Frank Ritchie. 

4. The Tinie-Table of Wotk m Preparatory Schools. 
By Mr. H. Frampton Stallard. 

6. ThiB Preparatory School Carricnlum. 
By Mr. G. Gidiey Robinson. 

6. The Place of the Preparatory School for Boys in Secondary Education in 

England. 
By Mr. M. £. Sadler. 

7. Entrance Scholarship at Public Schools, and their Influence on Pre- 

paratory Schools. 
By the Rev. the Honourable Canon E. Lyttelton. 

8. Examinations for Entrance Scholarships at the Public Schools. Their 

Character and Effect on the Educational Work of Preparatory Schools. 
By Mr. C. C. Lynam. 

* » ■ 

9. The Teaching of Latin and Greek in Preparatory Schools. 

By the Rev. C. Eccles Williams, D.D. 

10. The Teaching of the Mother Tongue in Preparatory Schools. 

By Mr. H. C. Tillard. 

11. The Teaching of Histoiy in Preparatory Schools. 

By Air. A. M. Curteis. 

12. The Teaching of Geography in Preparatory Schools. 

By the Rev. F. K. Burrows. 

13. The Teaching of Modem Languages in Preparatory Schools. 

By Messrs. E. P. Arnold and Fabian Ware. 

14. The Teaching of Mathematics in Preparatory Schools. 

By the late Mr. C. G. Allum. 

15. Natural Science in Preparatory Schools. 

By Mr. Archer Vassal]. 

16. The Teaching of Drawing in Preparatory Schools. 

By Mr. James T. Watts. 

17. Art Teaching in Preparatory Schools. 



.cnmg m Preparatory Hcno< 
By Mr. W. Egerton Hine. 



18. The School Workshop. 

By Mr. E. D. Mansfield. 

19. Music in Preparatory Schools. 

By the Rev. W. Earle, with an Appendix by Mr. W. W. Cheriton. 

20. Singing in Preparatory Schools. 

By Mr: Leonard C. Venables. 

21. Gardening, its Role in Preparatoiy School Life. 

By Mr. A. C. Bartnolomew. 

22. Health and Physical Training in Preparatory Schools. 

By the Ke^.* C. T. Wickham. 



(^i> 



-23. Games in Pre|)a)ratoiry Schoolsi 

By Mr. A. J. C. Dowding. 

24. The Kmployraent of Leisure Hoon in Boys' Boarding Schouk 

By Mr. Arthur Rowntree. 

25. Preparatory School Libraries. 

By Mr. W. Douglas. 

26. A Day in a Boy's Life at a Preparatory SchooL 

By Mr. P. 8. Dealtry. 

27. School Management in Preparatory Schools. 

Bythe Rev. J. H. Wilkinson, wiUi an Appendix by Mr^ A. J. C. 
jDowding. 

28. Economics of Preparatory Schools. 

By the Rev. G. Black. 



29. Preparation for the Preparatory School. 
By Mr. £. D. Mansfield. 



SO. Preparatory Boys' Schools under Lady Principals. 
By Mr. 0. D. Olive. 

31. The Preparatory Department at Public Schools. 

By Mr. A. T. Martin. 

32. The Preparatory Department at a Public School. 

By Mr. T. EU Mason. 

33. The Relations between Public and Preparatory Schools. 

By the Rot. Herbert Ball. 

34. The Preparatory School Product. 

By the Rev. H. A. James, D.D. 

35. The Preparatory School Product. 

By the Rev. the Honourable Canon E. Lyttelton. 

36. The Preparatory School Product. 

By Dr. Hely Hutchinson Almond. 

37. The Preraratory School Product. 

By Mr. Artliur C. Benson. 

38. The Home Training of Children. 

By Mrs. Franklin. 

39. The Possibility of Co-education in English Preparatory and other 

Secondary Schools. 
By Mr. J. H. Badley. 

40. Notes on a Preparatory School for Girls. 

41. Appendix. 

This volume (Cd. 418) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from WYMAN AND SONS, Ltd., 109, Fetter Lane, E.C., and 
32, Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W.; or OLIVER and BOYD, 
Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, 
Dublin. 

Price 2f. Zid.; poH free 28. 7 id. 



Volume 7 of Special Reports (Rural Education in France 
(19Q2) contains the following Papers :— 

1. The Rural Schools of North- West France. 

By Mr. Cioudesley Brereton. 

2. Rural Education in France. 

By Mr. John C. Medd. 

This volume (Cd. 834) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from- WYMAN AND SONS, I/td., 109, Fetter Lane, EC, and 
32, Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 
Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, 
Dublin. 

Priee U, 4d. ; pott free 1«. ^d. 
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Volume 6 of Special &eport8 (Preparatory Schools for Boys. 
Their place in English Secondary Kducation) (1900) 
contains the following Papers :— 

1. Inti'oduction. 

By Mr. 0. C. Cotterill. 

2. The Masters of a Prepftratory School. 

By Mr. C. 0. CottenlL 

d. Preparatory School Equipment. 
By Mr. Frank Ritchie. 

4. The Time-Table of Work in Preparatory Schools. 
By Mr. H. Frampton Stallard. 

6. The Preparatory School Garriculum. 

By Mr. G. Gidley Robinson. 

B. The Place of the Preparatory School for Boys in Sec6ndarv Education in 
England. 
By Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

7. Entrance Scholarship at l^iblic Schools, and their Influence on Pre- 

paratory Schools. 
By the Rev. the Honourable Canon E. Ljttelton. 

8. Examinations for Entrance Scholarships at the Public Schools. Their 

Character and Effect oo the Educational Work of Preparatory Schools. 
By Mr. C. C. Lynam. 

9. The Teaching of Latin and Greek in Preparatory Schools. 

By the Rev. C. Eccles Williams, D.D. 

10. The Teaching of the Mother Tongue in Preparatory Schools. 

ByMr. H. C. Tillard. 

11. The Teaching of History in Preparatory Schools. 

By Air. A. M. Curteis. 

12. The Teaching of Geography in Preparatory Schools. 

By the Rev. P. R. Burrows. 

13. The Teaching of Modem Languages in Preparatory Schools. 

By Messrs. E. P. Arnold and Fabian Ware. 

14. The Teaching of Mathematics id Preparatory Schools. 

By the late Mr. C. G. Allum. 

16. Natural Science in Preparatory Schools. 
By Mr. Archer Vassall. 

16. The Teaching of Drawing in Preparatory Schools. 

By Mr. James T. Watts. 

17. Art Teaohins in Preparatory Schools. 

By Mr. W. Egerton Hine. 

18. The School Workshop. 

By Mr. E. D. Mansfield. 

19. Music in Preparatory Schoc^. 

By the Rev. W. Earle, with an Appendix by Mr. W. W. Cheritoii. 

20. Singuig in Preparatory Schools. 

By Mr. Leonard C. Yenables. 

21. Gardening, its Role in Preparatory School Life. 

By Mr. A. C. Bartnolomew. 

22. Health and Physical Training in Preparatory Schools. 

By the Rev.* C. T. Wickham. 
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^. Games in Preparatory Schools^ 

By Mr. A. J. C. Dowding. 

24. The Kmployinent of Leisure Hoois in Boys' Boarding SchuoU 

By Mr. Arthur Rowntree. 

25. Preparatory School Libraries. 

By Mr. W. Douglas. 

26. A Day in a Boy's Life at a Preparatory SchooL 

By Mr. P. 8. Dealtry. 

27. School Bianagement in Prepuratory Schools. 

Bythe Rev. J. H. Wilkinson, with an Appendix by Mr» A. J. C. 
l>owding. 

28. Economics of Preparatory Schools. 

By the Rev. G. Black. 



29. Preparation for the Preparatory School. 
By Mr. E. D. Mansfield. 



SO. Preparatory Boys' Schools under Lady Principals. 
By Mr. 0. D. OUve. 

31. The Preparatory Department at Public Schools. 

By Mr. A. T. Martin. 

32. The Preparatory Department at a Public SchooL 

By Mr. T. H. Mason. 

33. The Relations between Public and Preparatory Schools. 

By the Rev. Herbert Bull. 

34. The Preparatory School Product. 

By the Rev. H. A. James, D.D. 

36. The PreparatoTT School Product. 

By the Kev. the Honourable Canon E. Lyttelton. 

30. The Preparatory School Product. 

By Dr. Hely Hutchinson Almond. 

37. The Premuutory School Product. 

By Mr. Arthur C. Benson. 

38. The Home Training of Children. 

By Mrs. Franklin. 

39. The Possibility of Co-education in English Preparatory and other 

Secondary Schools. 
By Mr. J. H. Badley. 

40. Notes on a Preparatory School for Girls. 

41. Appendix. 

This volume (Cd. 418) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from WYMAN and SONS, Ltd., 109, Fetter Lane, E.C., and 
32, Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 
TwBEDDALB CouRT, EDINBURGH ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, 
Dublin. 

Price ^9. Zid.; post free 28, lid. 



Volume 7 of Special Reports (Rural Education in France 
(1902) contains the following Papers :— 

1. The Rural Schools of North- West France. 

By Mr. Cloudesley Brereton. 

2. Rural Educatioo in France. 

By Mr. John C. Medd. 

This volume (Cd. 834) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 
aeller, from- WYMAN and SONS, Ltd., 109, Fetter Lane, EC, and 
32, Abinodon Street, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 

TWBEDDALE COURT, EDINBURGH ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, ORAFTON STREET, 
DUBUN. 

Priee U. ^. ; poii frte 1«. 8d. 
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Volume 8 of Special Reports (Education in Bcandmavia, 

Switserland, Holland, Hungary, Ac) (19Q2) contains the 

following Papers :— 

I. 

1. The New Law for the SecondarT Schools Id Norway. 

By Dr. Kand. Mag. Otto Anderssen. 

2. Eduoation in Norway in the year 1900. 

A short summai^ reprinted from '' Norway." (Official Pnhlication 
for the Paris Exhibition, 1900.) 

3. Education in Sweden. 

Summarised translation of " Enseignement et Culture Intellectuelle 
en SuMe/' issued in connection with the Paris Exhibition, 1900, 
by the Swedish Government. 

4. Note on Childnm's Workshops in Sweden. 

By Mr. J. G. Legge and Mr. M. £. Sadler. 

5. The Nobtt Foundation and the Nobel Prizes. 

Bj Mr. P. J. Hartoff. 

6. The Training and Status of Primary cuid Secondary Teachers in Switzerland. 

By Dr. Alexander Morgan. 

7. The Main Features of the School System of Zurich. 

By Dr. H. J. Spenser and Mr. A. J. Pressland. 

8. The Eooles Matemelles of Paris. 

By Miss Mary S. Beard. 

9. The Simnlification of French Syntax. Decree of the French Minister for 

Puolic Instruction, February 26, 1901. 
Translation prenared bv Mr. W. G. Lipscomb. 

10. Primary Education m tne Netherlands. 

By Mr. R. Balfour. 

11. Primary and Secondary Instruction in Portu^l, 

Translated and abridged from publications issued in connection 
with the Paris Exhibition of 1900 by the Portuguese Goyemment. 

12. Technical Instruction in Portugal. 

Translated and abridged frompublications issued in connection with 
the Paris Exhibition of 1900 by the Portuguese Goyemment. 
18. Hungarian Education. 

By Miss G. I. Dodd. 
14. Public Instruction in Servia. 

Summarised translation of " Notice sur Tinstruction pnblique en 
Serbie," published on the occasion of the Paris Exhibition, 1900, 
by the Ministry of Public Instruction in the Kingdom of Serbia. 
16. Commeroiai Education in Japan. 
By Mr. Zensaku Sano. 

II. 

16. The Study of Arithmetic in Elementary Schools. 

By Mr. A. Sonnenschein. 

17. A suggestion as regards Languages in Secondary Day Schools 

By Mr. S. K. Hart. 

18. Newer Methods in the Teaohinff of Latin. 

By Dr. E. A. Sonnenschein. 

19. Three School Journeys in Yorkshire. 

20. The School Journey (London to Caterham, etc.) made by the Students at 

the Westminster Training College, 1879-1900. 
By Mr. Joseph M. Cowiuun. 

21. A plea for * neat Agricultural School. 

By l£r. James Mortimer. 

22. The Education, Earnings and Social Condition of Boya engaged in Street 

Trading in Manchester. 
By Mr. E. T. Campagnao and Mr. C. E. B. RusselL 

III. 

28. Sketch of the History of Educational Work in the late South African 
Republic. 
By Mr. John Robinson. 
24. The Education of Asiatics. 

By Mr. B. J. Wilkinson. 

This volume (Cd. 835) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from WYMAN AND SONS, Ltd., 109, Fkttbr Lanb, E.C., and 
32, Abingdon Street, Wkstminsteb, S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 
TWEEDDALE CouBT, Edinbuboh ; or E. P0N80NBY, 116, Gbafton Stbbbt, 
Dublin. 

Price Se, 2d, ; post free 39. IcU 
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Snpplements to Volume 8 of Special Reports (1902 and 
1903) contain the following Papers :— 

A abort acooont of EkLuoation ia the Netherlands. 
By Mr. John 0. Medd. 

Report on the School Training and Early Emplcmnent of Lancashire Children. 
By Mr. £. T. Campagnao and Mr. Cf. £. B. Russell. 

These Reports (Cd. 1157 and 1867) can be obtained either directly or throngh 
any Bookseller, from WYMAN AND SONS, Ltd., 109, Fbttbb Lanb, 
£•€., and 92, Abinqdon Stbbbt, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER 
AND BOYD, Twebddalb Court, Edinburoh ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, 
Grafton Street, Dubun. 

Price 5d ; post Jree 9d. Price Sd, ; post free id. 



Volume 9 of Special Reports (Education in Oermany) (19Q2) 
contains the following Papers :— 

1. The Unrest in Seoondary Ednoation in Oermany and elsewhere. 

By Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

2. Note on Revised Cnrricnla and Programmes of Work for Higher Schools 

for Bovs in Prossia, 1901. 
By Mr. A. B. Twentyman. 

3. Higher Schools for Girls in Germany : An Introdaotory Sketch. 

By Miss Mary A. Lyster. 

4. The Smaller Pablic Elementaij Schools of Prussia and Saxony, with Notes 

on the Training and Position of Teachers. 
By Mr. eTm. Field. 

6. Note on impending Changes in the Professional Training of Elementary 
School Teachers in Pmseia. 
By Mr* A. £. Twentyman. 

6. School Gktfdens in Germany. 

By Mr. T. G. Rooper. 

7. Impressions of some Aspects of the work in Primary and other Schools in 

Rhineland, etc. 
By Mr. R. E. Hughes and Mr. W. A. Beanland. 

8. The Continoation Schools in Berlin. 

By Geheimrogierangsrat Professor Dr« Bertram. (Translated by 
Mr. A. E. Twentyman.) 

9. Note on the Earlier History of the Technical High Schools in Germany. 

By Mr. A. E. Twentyman. 

10. Recent Developments in Higher Commercial Education in Germany. 

By Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

11. On the Measurement of Mental Fatigue in Germany. 

Mr. C. C. Th. Pares. 

12. Report of the Congress on the Education of Feeble-minded Children, held 

at Ao^nburg, April 10-12, 1901. 
By Dr. A. EiohhohB. 

13. On the Education of N^ected Children in Germany. 

By Dr. Fritz Rathenau. 

This volume (Cd. 638) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from WYMAN AND SONS, Ltd., 109, Fatter Lane, E.C., and 
32, Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 
Twebddalb Court, Edinburqh; or E. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Strbbt, 
Dublin. 

Price 28. Id. ; post free Zs. OdL 
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Volume 10 of Special Beporte (Sdacation in the Uaitod States 
of America, Part I) (1902) contains the following 
Papers :— 

1. The Study of Amerioan Edaoation : Its interest and importance to English 

Readers. 
By Sir Joshua G. Fitch. 

2. lir[oral Education in American Schools. With special reference to the forma- 

tion of Character and to Instruction in the Duties of Citizenship. 
By Mr. H. Thiselton Mark. 

3. The Constitution of the City School Systems of the Uqited States. 

By Mr. A. L. Bow ley. 

4. Summary Account of the Report of the Educational Commission of the City 

of Chicago, 1898. 
By Mr. A. L. Bowley. 

5. The Public School System of Chicago. 

By Dr. E. B. Andrews, revimd and completed by Mr. A. L. Bowley. 

6. The Public School System of the City of New York. 

By Mr. A. L. Bowley. 

7. The Public School System of Boston. 

By Mr. A. L. Bowley. 

8. The Public School System of St. Louis, Missouri. 

By Mr. A. L. Bowley. 

9. The Public School System of Philadelphia. 

By Mr. Edward Brooks. 

10. A Sketch of the Development and present Condition of the Svstem of 

Education in the State oi Minnesota, with an Appendix dealing with 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

By Professor D. L. Kiehle. 

* 

11. Note on School Attendance in the PnbKc Schools of the United States. 

By Mr. A. E. Twentyman. 

12. Some points of Educational Interest in the Schools of the United States. 

By Miss Alice Ravenhill. 

9 

13. The Training of Teachers in the United States of America. 



uning ot leacners m tne 
By Miss M. £. Findlay. 



14. ' Teachers' College of Columbia University (New York). 

By Dr. James E. Russell. 

15. " Nature Study " in the United States. 

By Mr. R. Hedger Wallace. 

This volume (Cd. 837) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from WYMAN AND SONS, Ltd., 109, Fetter Lane, E.C., and 
32, Abingdon Street, Westminster, 8.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 
Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, 

DUBUN. 

Price 2s. 3c?. ; post free 2s. Sd. 
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Volmne 11 of Special Beporta (Sduoation in the United States 
of America, Part IL) (1902) contains the following 
Papers :— 

♦ . 

1. The Carriealum of the American Secondary School (High School). 

By Mr. D. S. Sanford. 

2. Secondare Education in a Democratic Community. 

By Professor Paul H. Hanus. 

3. A Comparison between the Eni^lish and American Secondary Schools. 

By Mr. George L. Fox. 

4. Can American Co-education be grafted upon the English Public School 

System ? 
By the Kev. Cecil Grant. 

^ Education and Industry in the United States. 
By Mr. H. ThUtelton Mark. 

6. Commercial Education in the United States. 

By Mr. P. J. Hartog. 

7. Some Notes on American Universities. 

By Mr. Percy Ashley. 

8. Tables Showing the Chief Recent Benefactions to Higher Education in the 

United States. 

9l a Contrast between German and American Ideals in Education. 
By Mir. M. E. Sadler. 

10. Education in the American Dependencies. 

By Miss M. E. Tanner. 

11. The Holiday Course for Cuban Teachers at Harvard. 

Prepared by Miss M. E. Tanner from documents supplied by the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

12. The Education of the Coloured Race. 

By Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

Appendices : — 

A. The Function of Education in Democratic Sooiety(reprinted from "Educa- 

tional Reform/' Essays and Addresses by Cnarles William Eliot, 
LL.D., President of Harvard University). 

B. Bible Reading in the Public Schools of the United States. 

C. Harvard Universi^. Opportunities provided for Religious Worship, 

Instruction and fellowship. 

D. President Nicholas Murray Butler on Religious Instruction and its Rela- 

tion to Education. 

This volume (Cd. 1156) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from WYMAN and SONS, Ltd., 109, Fetter Lane, E.C., and 
32, Abinqdon Street, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 
TwEEDDALB CouRT, EDINBURGH ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, 
Dublin. 

Price 28. 6d. ;po$tfree 29. lid. 
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Volnine 12 of Special Reports (Cdiicational Systems of the 
Chief Grown Colonies and Possessions of the British 
Empire, including Reports on the Training of Native 
Races : Part L~-West Indies and Central America, St. 
Helena, Cyprus and Gibraltar) (1905) (published simul- 
taneously with Volumes 13 and 14) contains the following 
Papers :— 

A. West Indies and Central America^ 

1. The System of Eduoation in the Bahamas. 

By Mr. G. Cole, Inspector and General Saperintendent of Schools, 
Bahamas. 

2. The System of Education in Barbados. 

By the Rev. J. E. Reeoe, Inspeetor of Schools, Mr. J. A. Carrington, 
Assistant Inspector oi Schools, and the Rev. J. R. Nichols, &cre- 
taiy to the Eauoation Board, Barbados. 

3. The System of Education in Bermuda. 

By Mr. George Simpson, Inspector of Schools, Bermuda. 

4. The System of Education in British Honduras* 

By Mr. A. Barrow Dillon, Inspector of Schools, British Honduras. 

5. The System of Education in Trinidad and To1m«o. 

By Mr. R. Grcrvase Bushe, late Inspector of Schools, Trinidad and 
Tobago. 

6. The System of Education in the Windward Islands. 

{a) Grenada. 

By Mr. John Harbin, Inspector of Schools, Grenada. 
(6) St. Lucia. 

By Mr. Fred. E. Bnndy, Inspector of Schools, St. Lucia. 
(e) St. Vincent. 

By Mr. Frank W. Griffith, Secretary of the Board of 
Education, formerly Inspector of Schools, St. Vincent. 

« 

B. St. Helena— 

The System of Education in St. Helena. 

By the Rev. Canon Alfred Porter, Inspector of Government SohooLs, 
St. Helena. 

0. Europe— 

1. The Svstem of Education in Cyprus. 

By the Rev. F. D. Newham, Inspector of Schools, Cyprus. 

2. The System of Education in Gibraltar. 

By Mr. G. F. Cornwall, K.C., Colonial Inspector of Schools, 
Gibraltar. 

Appendix— 

A. West Indies and Central America— 

Education in Jamaica in its relation to Skilled Handicraft and 
Affficnltural Work. 
By the Most Rev. the Archbishop of the West Indies. 

This volume (Cd. 2377) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from WYMAN and SONS, Ltd., 109, Fetter Lane, E.C., and 
32, Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 

TWEEDDALB COURT, EDINBURGH ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, GrAFTON STREET, 

Dublin. 

Price 28. OtL ; past fnt 28. 4d. 
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Volume 13 of Special Reports (Kdncational Systems of the 
Chief Grown Oolonies and Possessions of the British 
Empire, including Reports on the Training of Native 
Races : Part II.— West Afirica, Basutoland, Sonthem 
Rhodesia, East Africa Protectorate, Uganda, Manritins, 
Seychelles) (1905) (published simnltaneously with 
Volumes 12 and 14) contains the following Papers :— 

A. West Apbica— 

1. The System of Education in the Gold Ck>ast Colony. 

By the late Mr. F. Wright, Inspector of Schools, Gold Coast Colony. 

2. The System of Education in Lagos. 

By Mr. Heniy Carr, late Inspector of Schools, Lagos, 

3. The System of Education in Sierra Leone. ' 

By Mr. M. J. Marke, Inspector of Schools, Sierra Leone. 

4. The S^tem of Education in Southern Nigeria. 

By Mr. C. J. M. (Gordon, late Inspector of Schools, Southern Nigeria. 

B. South and Central Africa— 

1. The System of Education in Basutoland. 

Bieport supplied by Mr. H. C. Sloley, Resident Comnussioner, 
Basutoland. 
2 The System of Education in Southern Rhodesia (1890-1901). Its origin 
ana development. 
By Mr. u. £. D. Hammond, First Inspector of Schools for Southern 
Rhodesia. 

3. Note on Education in the East African Protectorate. 

4. Education in Uganda. 

(1) Soci^te des Missionaires d*Afri^ue— P^res Blancs. Vicariat 
Apoetoliaue du Nyanza Septentnonal. By the Right Rev. the 
Bishop of North victoria Nyanza. 

(2) The Church Missionary Society. By Mr. R. H. Walker. 

(3) Nsambya Mission. Conducted hj the Mill Hill (London) 
Fathers. By the Right Rev. the Bishop of the Upper Nile. 

C. MAURinus— 

The System of Education in Mauritius. 

Prepared from materials supplied by the Department of Public 
Instruction, Mauritius. 

D. Sbychblles— 

The System of Education in Seychelles. 

By Mr. L» 0. Chitty, late Inspector of Schools, SeycheUee* 
Appsndicbs— 

A. Wrst Africa— 

1. The Educational Work of the Basel Mission on the Gold Coast : Its 
Method in combining Industrial and Manual Training with other In- 
fluences indispensable to the Formation of the Character of the Native 
Race. 

By the Rev. W.J. Rottraann, Principal of the Basel Mission Training 
School for Catechists and Teachers, Akropong, Gold Coast. 

B. South and Central Africa— 

1. Notes on Industrial Training for Natives on the Congo (Baptist Mission- 

ary Society). 

By the Rev. Geor|^ Grenfell, Baptist Missionary Society. 

2. ESducational Work in Livinffstonia, with special Reference to the effects 

of Manual, Industrial, ana Agricultural Instruction. 

By the Rev. J. Fairley I>^> B.D., Hon. Secretary of the Living- 
stonia Mission (United ^ree Church of Scotland). 

3. The Educational Work of the Blantyre Mission, British Central Africa. 

Prepared from Materials supplied by the Church of Scotland Foreign 
Mission Committee. 

4. Tlie Education of Natives in South Africa. 

By Lieut. -Colonel Sir Marshal J. Clark, K.C.M.G., Imperial Resi- 
dent Commissioner, Southern Rhodesia. 

5. On Native Education — South Ahioa. 

By the Rev. James Stewart, M.D., D.D., of Lovedale Mission, 
Cape Colony (United Free Church of Scotland). 

6. The WorK of the Moravian Missionaries in South Africa and North 
Queensland. 

By the Rev. J. M. Wilson of the Moravian Church. 

This volume ((I)d. 2378) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 

eeller, from WYMAN AND SONS, Ltd., 109, Fbttbr Lane, E.C., and 

32, Aringdon Street, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 

TwsEDDALE CouRT, Edinrxtrqh ; Or E. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, 

DURUN. 

Price U. Sd. ; po$t free 29. Od. 
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Volume 14 of Speeial Beports OBdncational Bystenui of the 
Ohief Grown Oolomes and PosseBsions of the British 
Empire, indnding Reports on the Training of Native 
Races - Part IIL— Federated Malay States, Hong Eoog, 
Straits Settlements, F^'i and Falkland Islands) (1905) 
(published simultaneously with Volumes 12 and 13) con- 
tains the following Papers :— 

A. Asia— 

1. The System of Education in the Federated Malay States* 

Iteport supplied by the Federal Edacation Office, Federated Malay 
States. 

2. The System of Education in Hong Kong. 

By Mr. Edward A. Irving, Inspector of Schools, Hong Kong. 

3. The System of Edacation in the Straits Settlements. 

By Mr. J. B. Elonra, Director of Public Instruction, Straits Settle- 
ments. 

B. Fiji— 

The System of Education in Fiji. 

By the Hon. W. L. Allardyoe, G.M.G., Colonial Secretary and 
Receiver General, Fiji. 

C. Falkland Islands— 

The System of Education in the Falkland Islands. 

By the Very Rev. Lowther E. Brandon, Dean, Colonial Chaplain 
and Government School Inspector, Falkland Islands. 

Appendices— 

1. Note on the Work of the Industrial Missions Aid Society. 

Prepared from materials supplied by the Industrial Missions Aid 
Society. 

2. On the Education of Native Races (C.M.S.). 

By Mr. R. Machonachie. 

8. Industrial Education in Catholic Missions. 

By the Right Rev. the Bishop of Salford. 

4. Education in British New Guinea. 

By the Right Rev. the Bbhop of New Guinea. 

5. Work of the American Board of Commissioners for Forei^ Missions 

in regard to Industrial and Agricultural Education in India. 
Prepared from materials supplied by the American Board of Co£a- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. 

6. Memorandum on Technical Education in Southern India. 

"By the Rev. Canon A. Margoschis (Fellow of Madras University), 
Nazareth, Southern India. 

7. Industrial Schools and School Gardens in Ceylon. 

By Mr. 8. M. Burrows, late Director of Ptiblic Instruction in Ceylon. 

8. The Education of the Indians of Canada. 

By Mr. Harry Moody, of the Canadian and Pacific Railway Company. 

This volume (Cd. 2379) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from WYMAN and SONS, Ltd., 109, Fetter Lane, e£., and 
82, Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 
TwEEDDALE CouRT, EDINBURGH ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, 

DUBUN. 

Price Is. Sd. ; post free 2s. Od. 



Volume 16 of Special Reports (School Training for the Home 
Duties of women : Part I.— The United States of America) 
(1906) contains the following Paper :— 

United States of America— 
The Teaching of « Domestic Science " in the United States of America. 
By Miss Alice Ravenhill. 

This volume (Cd. 2498) can be obtained, either directly or throneh any 
Bookseller, from WYMAN and SONS, Ltd., 109, Fetter Lane, E.C., and 
32, Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 
TwBEDDALE CouRT, EDINBURGH ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, 
Dublin. 

Price Is. dd. ; post free 2s. Id. 
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Volume 16 of Special Beporte (School Training for the Home 
Duties of Women : Part U.— Belgium, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Switzerland, and France) (1906) contains the 
following Papers :— 

1. Hoiuewifery lustruction in State-supported Schouls in Belgiam. 

Bv MIbs Helen £. Matheson. 

2. The Teaching of Domestic Economy in Sweden. 

By Mr. Bdward Adams-Ray, Stockholm. 
With Supplementary Notes bv Fru Hierta-Retziiis, Stockholm. 

3. The Teaching of Domestic Economy in Norway. 

By Proken Helffa Helgesen, Ghristiania. 

4. The Teaching of Doraeetis Science in Denmark. 

By Froken Henni Forchhammer, Gooenhagen. 

5. The Teachin|; of Domestic Science in Switzerland. 

By Miss M. Cteile Matheson. 

6. The Teaching of Domestic Science in State Institutions in France, with 

special reference to Paris. 
By Mile. R^gine Pitsch, Paris. 

(Cd. 2963). Price U. M, ; post free U, iOd. 

jk — . ■ — — 

Volnme 17 of Special Reports (Schools Pnblic and Private in 
the North of Enrope) (1907) contains the following Paper :— 

Schools Public and Private in the North of Europe. 
By J. 8. Thornton. 

(Cd. 3537). Price M. ; post fru iOid. 



Volnme 18 of Special Reports (The Education and Training of 
the French Primary School Teacher) (1907) contains the 
following Papers :— 

I* Curricula of French Higher Primary Schools. 
Introductory Note : 

I. Scheme of Work and Syllabus of Instruction in Higher Primary 
Schools for Boys. 

Translated by Mr. P. J. Hartog, Academic Registrar, University 
of London. 

II. Scheme of Work and Syllabus of Instruction in Higher Primary 
Schools for Girls. 



Translation prepared in the Office of Special Inquiries and Keportii. 

French Higher Primary School. 

By Mr. A. M. Saville, Assistant Master at St Olave's School, S.E. 



3. Summary of the OfBcial Regulations aflfeoting the Training and Position of 

Teachers in State Primary Schools in France. 
By Miss Helen K Matheson. 

4. The French Traininff College System. 

By Mr. B. Dumville, Lecturer at Islington Day Training 
College, N. 

(Cd. 3777). Price U. ; post free Is. 3rf. 



Volume 19 of Special Reports (School Training for the Home 
Duties of Women : Part III. Germany and Austria) 
(1907) contains the following Paper:— 

The Domestic Training of Girls in Germany and Austria. 
By Miss M. Cecile Matheson. 

(Cd. 3860). Price Hd. ; post free lOd. 

These volumes can be obtained, either directly or through any Bookseller, 
from WYMAN and SONS, Ltd., 109, Fetter Lane, E.C., and 32, Abingdon 
Street, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, Twesddale Court, 
Edinburgh ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, Dublin. 



Volnme 20 of Special Reports (The Teaching of Glassies in 
Prnssian Secondary Schools) :— 

In the Press, 
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The following Beporta from Volames 2, 3» 4» 5, aiid9 of Special 
Reports on Educational Sabjects have been issned as 
Reprints :— 

Special Reports on Intermediate Edaoation in Wales and the Organisation 
of Education in Switserland. 
(Nos. 1 in Vols. 2 and 3 respeotiTcly.) Price 1«. Id. ; poet free U. ^d. 

Special Reports on Modem Langoage Teaching. 

(No. 26 in Vol. 2 and Noe. 7, 8, 9, 10 in YoL 8.) Price ejif.; post free B^d. 

Special Reports on Secondary Education in Prussia. 

(Nos. 2 and 3 in Vol. 3.) Price Is. ; poet free Is. ^d. 

Special Report on Secondary Schools in Baden. 

(No. 4 in Vol 3.) Price S^d. ; poet free Id. 

Special Report on Education in France. 

(Nos. 22, 23, 24, 25 in Vol 2.) Price 4d. ; poet free Sid. 

Special Report on the Heuristic Method of Teaching. 

(No. 19 in Vol 2.) Price 2d. ; post free id. 

Special Report on the connection between the Public Library and the Public 
Elementary School. 
(Nob. 13 in VoL 2.) Price 2id. ; post free ^d. 

Special Report on the System of Education in Ontario. 

(No. A 1 in Vol. 4.) Price Sd. ; poet free lO^d. 

Special Report on the System of Education in the Province of Quebec. 

(No. A 2 in Vol. 4.) Price 9d. ; post free lOd. 

Spedal Renorts on the Systems of Education in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland. 
(Noe. A3,4, 8,andNo. B. inVoL4.) Price Set; poet free 10i<i. 

Special Reports on the Systems of Education in Manitoba, North- Weet Terri- 
tories and British Golumbia. 
(Noe. A 5, 6, 7 in VoL 4.) Price Sd. ; post free lid. 

Special Reports on the Systems of Education in the West Indies, and in British 
Guiana. 
(Nos. C 1, 2, 3 in VoL 4.) Price 9d. ; poet free lid. 

Special Reports on the Systems of Education in Cape Colony and Natal. 

(Nos. A 1, 2 in VoL 5.) Price 8^ ; post free ll^i. 

Special Report on the System of Education in New South Wales. 

(No. Bl in VoL 6.) Price 8<i. ; poet free 9i«r. 

Special Report on the System of Education in Victoria. 

(No. B2 in Vol. fi.) Price M. ; post free lOc^. 

Special Report on the System of Education in (Queensland. 

(No. B 3 in VoL 0.) Price 8tf. ; post free M 

Special Report on the System of Education in Tasmania. 

(No. B 4 in Vol. 5.) Price 8d ; post free 9d, 

Special Report on the System of Education in South Australia. 

(No. B 5 in Vol 5.) Price Sd. ; post free 9id. 

Special Report on the System of Education in Western Australia. 

(No. B 6 in Vol. 5.) Price Sd. ; post free 9id. 

Special Report on the System of Education in New Zealand. 

(No. C in VoL 5.) Price 8cf. ; post free l(^. 

Spedal Report on the System of Education in Ceylon. 

(No. D in Vol. 5.) Price Sd. ; post free 9d. 

Special Report on the System of Education in Malta. 

(No. E in VoL 5.) Price Sd,; post free M. 

Special Report on School Grardens in Germany. 

(No. 6 in Vol. 9.) Price Sd. ; post free 4d. 

These can be obtained, either directly or through anv Bookseller, from 
WYMAN AND SONS, Ltd., 109, Fetteb Lane, E.C., and 32, Abinodok 
Strket, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, Tweeddale 
CtoxjBT, Edinburgh ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, Dublin. 
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Syllabus of Fhtsioal Exxbosbs ios use or Pubuo Elxmentaby Scuools, 1904. 9d. 
[By post 11(2.] 

Bo. do. do. Separate folded table. 2d. [By post 3d.] 

dRCITLAB TO LOOAL EdUOATIOK AUTHOBimBS ON THX EDUOATIOir (PBOVISIOH OF MbALS) 

Act, 1006. (Cirotilar552.) Id. [Bypostljd.] 

Memobanduk oir Mbdical Inspectioit of CniLDBBir nr Pubuo Elbhxntabt Schools, 
under Section 13 of the Education (AdministzatiTe Provisiona) Act, 1907* (Ciroolar 676.) 
2d. [Byport2)d.] 
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( iii ) 
Prefatory Note to Volume 22, 

OF 

Special Reports on Educational Subjects. 



The reports contained in the present volume deal with the 
provision made in France, Belgium, Germany and Switzerland 
tor the care and training of young children below the age of 
compulsory school attendance. They were prepared for the use 
of the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education to 
whom the question of the school attendance of children below 
the age of hvo had been referred. The investigations in each 
country were made in accordance with a scheme drawn up by 
the Board's Director of Special Inquiries and Reports, and were 
conducted in France and Belgium by Miss Bertha Synge, and in 
Germany and Switzerland by Miss May and the late Mr. T. 
Darlington, one of His Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. This 
mission was the last undertaken for the Board by Mr. Darlington 
before his untimely death. To the Board's great regret the 
illness to which he finally succumbed prevented Mr. Darlington 
from presenting an orderly account of his observations and 
impressions. Miss May, who kindly undertook to prepare the 
report with the help of Mr. Darlington's notes as well as her 
own, would be the first to admit how much the report has lost 
by the absence of his critical judgment and abundant knowledge 
of Continental schools. 

It is interesting to note that while in each of the four countries 
the earliest attempts to provide institutions of this nature were 
made by individuals or private associations, in all of them the 

Eressure of economic and social developments has created a need 
trger than the efforts of private individuals or philanthropic 
agencies can satisfy. This has led to wider action on the part 
of public authorities, who have either aided institutions main- 
tained by private associations, as is largely the case in Germany 
and in parts of Switzerland, or have themselves directly provided 
the schools, as in France and Belgium. 

One outstanding feature common to all these systems, and 
retained even where the organisation has been most developed 
in close relationship with the general school system, is the 
separation of these institutions for the reception oi infants from 
the schools for other children. It is thus possible to develop the 
infant school in harmony with its own special functions, and to 
prevent the stricter organisation of the ordinary school from 
casting its shadow on what should be the freest and brightest 
period of a child's training. 

Further evidence as to the prevalence of this system is to be 
found in the material collected under the direction of the 
Froebel Society, which is printed as an appendix to this volume. 
That society, convinced of the advantage which would accrue to 

10699, 3,00Q.—Wt 27618. 1/09. -Wy. & S. 
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the Infant School teacher in this country from a statement of 
foreign practice, appointed a special Committee to organise a 
scheme of inquiry. That Committee consisted of: — Miss Alice 
Ravenhill ; Miss M. E. Findlay ; Miss E. R Murray ; Miss H. 
Brown Smith ; Miss Hermione Unwin. 

In the absence of any funds to defray the expense of an 
inquiry on the spot the Committee had to fall back on the 
collection of information by means of a schedule of questions. 
This method of inquiry from its very nature excludes many 
matters on which it would be desirable to have information. 
There are, however, a sujfficient number of points which can be 
satisfactorily dealt with in this manner, as the result of the 
inquiry shows. This is in great part due to the ready response 
which was made to the Society's circular, and in particular the 
thanks of the Froebel Society are due to ; — Monsieur Bedorez, 
Dfrecteur de TEnseignement Primaire du D^partement de la 
Seine, Paris ; Herr Nationalsrat F. Fritschi, Zurich ; Baron von 
PidoU, Vienna ; Baron Kikuchi, Japan ; Madame van Reenen 
Yolter, Bergen, Holland ; Miss Gunning, Amsterdam ; Dr. Muir, 
Superintendent-General of Education, Caj)e Colony 

The report on the material contained in the schedules has 
been drawn up by Miss S. Young of the Home and Colonial 
College. 

It is of course understood that the Board must not be taken 
as necessarily endorsing the opinions of the authors ; the re- 
sponsibility for these is thefrs and theirs alone. 



Office of Special Inquiries and Reports. 
December, 1908. 
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CHILDREN UNDER COMPULSORY 
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1 — CRfeCHES. 

The Creche System in Belgium. 

The Creclie System in Belgium ia not developed as it is in 
France, nor does there eeem (with the exception of Liege) much 
movement in this direction.* There is no liflt of creches extant, 
any more than there is in England. Each institution is man- 
aged independently by philanthropic committees or societies, 
some receiring a grant from their own particular Commune, 
some entirely subsisting on subscriptions or donations. These 
cr6ches are mostly carried on in private houses adapted for the 
purpose; there are few new buildings — ^none at all in Bruflsels. 
In the suburbs there is more movement; St. Gilles has a new 
creche for 100 children ; Molenbeek-St.-Jean has a splendid 
building to provide for 150, and there are a few others. Li^ge 
is a notable exception. {See page 11.) 

The chief characteristic of the Belgian crtehe is the addition of 
the Ecole-Oardienne, which admits children up to the age of 6. 
There are very few creches without this second section, as will be 
seen in the following pages. 

With regard to the apparent indifference to the creche sysiem 
in Belgium, this will be best illustrated by naming the few 
towns wihich have creches at all. 

In Brussels there are 4 creches, in the suburbs 12, in Liege 6 ; 
Antwerp has 4, Ghent 4, Grammont 2 ; Mons, Ostend, Beau- 
mont, Ghimay, Hensey, Naumur, Louvain, Malines, Morlan- 
welz, Mouremont, Lize, Huy, Toumai, and "Willebroeck have 
eaoh 1. This makes the total number of creches in Belgium 
46. The number of children under three years old in 1900 was 
479,488. {Annuaire StcUistique de la Bdgiqucy 1906.) Most of 
these creches are in industrial centres, where women are obliged 
to go out to work. Many of them are founded by religious 
communities, in order to bring up children in the Ca&olic 
religion, though this remark would apply more forcibly to the 
private Ecoles-Gardieiines. 

■ !■- II I I ■ - "1 ■■ ■ I T- mmm^mm 

• For ftill account of crtehee in France »pft page 73. 
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A few words written in 1906, on the occasion of the 26th 
anniyersary of the Cr6ohe de la Charity, illustrates thifl. " Lais-- 
sez venir d moi les petits enfants" is the cr&che motto. While 
the idea of hygiene entirely dominates the opening of new 
creches in France, the (religious ideal still holds sway in Bel- 
gium, except in those cases where the Commune has taken them 
over. "The creche," says the above-mentioned pamphlet, "is 
pre-eminently a social institution. Its object is to enable 
workers — both men and women — ^to obtain the maximum wages 
for their work. How many poor houAeholdfi there are in which 
the struggle for existence obliges not only the father but the 
mother to seek remunerative work in order to enable them to 
bring up large families. Often the work cannot be dome at home. 
If the mother is forcibly kept at home by her duty to the chil- 
dren ahe loses the money she mig^ht gain ; and this may mean 
want and misery in the home. If, urged by need, she abandons 
her home and jgoes to work, what dangers surround the children ; 
and how many little ones have perished, victims of this neglect ! 
How can we reconcile these conflicting interests ? How can we 
permit parents to work away from home without the children 
suffering? Here the creche steps in. It is a substitute for the 
family hearth, a refuge for children during the day, a place 
where they find protection and help, where they receive material 
comfort, where also they receive moral and mental care, good 
advice, and that religious instruction so often lacking in the 
home. Later in life, despite possible digressions, this early 
teaching fills a secret want in the soul — ^the divine germ of re- 
generation. This work requires the sacrifice and devotion of a 
true mother. Materially and morally the creche should supply 
the family with a model from every point of view. The ideal 
Directrice of a crfeche must possess a watchfulness that never 
sleeps, a'calm that nothing can alarm, an equability that cannot 
be upset, intelligence that no difficulties will surprise, energy 
that never flags, and self-deaiial that no trials will discourage." 

Infant Mortai/TTT. 

But although the Belgian Communes do little for their crfeches 
(Li&ge always excepted), there has been a movement the last few 
years to combat infant mortality by means of such institutions as 
*'Laiteries Matemelles," "Gouttes de Lait," etc. This move- 
ment has been stimulated by the holding of the Second Congress 
of the " Gouttes de Lait," in the Palais des Academies, at 
Brussels, from September 12th-16th, 1907, under the patronage 
of the Prince and Princess Albert. The first Congress was held 
at Paris, 1905 ; the next will be held at Berlin in 1910. 

Each year in Belgium 30,000 children under one year old 
die. A " Ligue Nationale beige pour la protection de I'enfance 
du premier age " was formed in 1904, and at once issued their 
"Instructions to Mothers" {see Append Lc A), "Consultations 
des Nourissons," "Gouttes de Lait," "Laiteries Matemelles,*' 
and "Le Lait pour les Petits," all with the same object, and 
slightly varying rules and prices, were started all over the 
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Country {see Appendices B and C). There are ten centres in 
Brussels and suburbs, one at Antwerp, one at Liege, and one at 
Hodiment. 

CuiiCHES IN BRUSSELS. 

The Commune, under the head of Public Charity, gives & 
grant of 10,500 francs per annum to the Creches in (Brussels. 
This is divided amoug four creches. The Creche Mere contains 
53 beds ; the Creche de la Societe Protectrice de TEnf ance, 50 
beds ; the Creche de la Charite, 45 beds ; and the Crfeche Grim- 
berghe, 26 beds. Total, 174 heds. 

1. The Creche Mere (Boulevard du Midi) is the oldest crechb 
in Belgium, having been founded in 1845 on the model of the 
creche founded in Paris the year before. It served as a type for 
all the others started in the country, other large towns sendioig 
to this Sroyal Philanthropic Society for instructions and plans. 
The creche is under medical inspection of the Commissio(n of 
Hygiene in Brussels, and, though of old construction, keeps its 
sanitary arrangements up to date. The rooma are warmed by 
radiators, the food cooked on gas stoves, and the offices specially 
fitted after an English pattern, and worked with running water. 
The creche is always full, often having 60 children ranging in 
age from 15 days to thi-ee years. It is absolutely free, and only 
open to the children of exceedingly poor mothers, who are 
obliged to earn their own living, liie average expense per child 
per day is reckoned at 41 centimes. The total expenses for tlie 
year were over 6,539 francs, of which the chief items were: 
Salaries of nurses, 720 francs ; expenses of food and clothing for 
55 children, 5,500 francs. Towards >this the Commune gave 
1,500 francs. The King also gave a substantial grant; but this 
included the Hospital of the Blind and other charities which 
exist in the same building. This is the only creche in Brussels 
that has not an Ecole-Oardienne attached. 

2. Crlehe^Ecole Gardienne (Rue t'Kint) under the Societe 
Protectrice de TEnfance de Belgique, was started in two small 
rooms in 1866 by six philanthropists, two of whom were doctors. 
It was managed by a Directrice with one servant, but soon out- 
grew its quarters and moved to larger premises. Unfortunately, 
quarrels took place between members of the Committee on reli- 
gious questions, and one day several members went to the creche 
to find it empty. Directrice, staff, and children had all gone to 
establish themselves in another dwelling, where the work could 
be carried on on other lines than those prescribed by the Com- 
mittee. 

Finally, a certain proportion of the creche staff moved to its 

E resent quarters in the Rue t'Kint, where a large private house 
as been adapted, to its requirements. lit is now administered 
by a Council of twenty members, including a President, two 
Vice-Presidents, two Secretaries, two Inspectors and a Treasurer. 
Children are received from the age of fifteen days to three years 
in the crfeche, which has sixty-six children, with four nurses and 
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a (helper. At ike age of three they pass oa to the Ecole-Gardienne, 
in the same building. The ordinary conditions of admission to 
the creche are in force; the sum charged is 75 centimes a 
week for one child, 1 franc 20 centimes for two, and 1 franc 
50 centimes a week for three, if belonging to one family. For 
this the children are fed, but not clothed. The creche is open 
from. 6 a.m. tb 8 p.m. in summer and 7 a.m. to 9 p.m. in 
winter; it is closed on Sundays, feast-days, and other days 
observed as general holidays. A doctor attends tiie creche, 
but not daily. The children have their food in the 
room where their cots stand. There are no poupanwUres in 
the Brussels crk^hes, thougli some ihave a small ''fold.'' In 
the Ecole-Gardienne lihere are ninety children in three classes, 
with three teadhers. They are entirely taught on the 
Froebel methods, specimens of their work hanging on the 
walls. The cost of this establishment for one year was 24,987 
francs, the chief items being rent, 3,700 francs, and warming, 
lighting, food, and salaries of staff, 17,684 francs. Towards 
these expenses the Commune gave 5,000 francs, the Province 
1,563 francs, the National Bank 200 francs, while the parents^ 
payments amounted to 3,024 francs. 

3. Crhihe-Eeole Gardienne de la Charite (Rue du Beguinage) 
was founded in 1881, and kept its twenty-fifth anniversary last 
year, 1906. It was the direct outcome of the last crtehe, for 
when the members of the Soci^t^ Frotectrice de TEnfance 
differed seriously among themselves on the subject of religious 
teaching the managing staff took the children and started in 
other premises. This became the nucleus of the Creche de la 
Charite, which has ever since been carried on under Catholic 
auspices and has grown beyond all limit. Over 550 oiiildren 
daily attend this establishment, which is divided into five sec- 
tions. The first is the creche proper, for babies from fifteen days 
to eighteen months, for which several rooms are reserved at the 
top of the house (which has been adapted from a private resi- 
dence, every bit of availaible space being utilised). There are 
several rooms with oots and small chairs; cooking has to be 
done in a passage, and the flor d^avoine on which the babies are 
&d is wanned up in their sleeping room. Those of a year old 
are in a larger room, with toys and playthings. The second 
section of children, from eighteen months to three years, spend 
their time in: the garden M^n weather permits, or. in a large 
playground on the storey below. Here there is a sort of single 
pouponniire, which is used for the children's meals. After their 
food they are put to sleep in hammocks specially constructed for 
this criche by the Directrice, Mme. Ursule Van Ingelgem. 
These hammocks are made of canvas stretched across long bars of 
iron (gas piping), painted pale blue. When not being used, 
they are ingeniously folded up close against the wall, in batches 
of five and seven, so that they take up no room. Seventeen of 
these folding hammocks, fitted and painted, cost 350 francs. 
They were made by a local locksmiiih. 

The third section is oompooed of children from three to four. 
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who form tbe Ecole-Gardienne. They are taughti ia a small 
class-roomy songs, prayers, games, and Froebel manual work. 
All ohildren from three to six are fed daily on meat, potatoes, 
and vegetables, having also slices of bread and jam before they 
go home. The accommodation is very insuihcient for the 
large numbers present. The fourth section takes children from 
four to five ana a half, who learn the first elements of reading 
and writing, as well as catechism, arithmetic, recitation, sing- 
ing, and gymnastics. The fifth section takes children from five 
and a half to seven. 

In 1883 a primary school was started for boys and girls leaving 
the fifth section of the Creche Ecole-Gardienne. It was adopted 
by the Commune in 1893, and now contains 400 children. The 
whole establishment is under the Directrice, Mme. Yan 
Ingelgem, who keeps the children from babyhood to the age of 
fourteen under her protection, bringing them all up in the 
Catholic religion. A large Committee of ladies ably support 
her, and a Sub-Committee of young girls has lately been added 
to help in the work of collecting subscriptions. Those who 
manage to get ten subscriptions of 5 francs each secure the 
right of calling a cot in the creche by their own name. So 
devotedly do these ladies work that every year on St. Nicholas 
Day every child in the cr^he is given a complete outfit, repre- 
senting an annual outlay of several thousand francs. Most of 
the parents contribute something. T!he cost for one child under 
three, including feeding and part clothing, is 15 centimes a day, 
for children over three, 10 centimes a day, for children bringing 
their own food 10 centimes a week. 

In 1905 the total expenditure was 30,413 francs, towards which 
the parents' contribution amounted to 4,000 francs and grants 
from Commune and Province to 6,000 francs, leaving two-thirds 
to private enterprise. 

4. Crhihe de Grimberghe (Place de la Douane^ has an average 
of thirty children. The establishment is unaer the '* Society 
Frotectrice des Enfants Martyrs,'' and includes a refuge for 
125 children and a Laiterie Matemelle. The building, which 
faces the Quay, has been adapted for this purpose, €uid the space is 
inadequate for the children. The creche is managed by a Direc- 
trice and two nurses. The children are undressed, washed, and re- 
clothed every morning on arrival at the crfeche. There is a 
Committee of twelve ladies, who undertake to supply the creche 
with all necessary garments, and who in one year supplied no 
less than 505 garments. The creche is worked on the ordinary 
lines of management ; it is open from six to eight daily. It is 
free to most mothers, but the Directrice may, after due inauiry, 
demand 10 centimes a day if she thinks necessary. A cioctor 
visits the creche daily. Up to the age of six months children 
are fed solely on milk ; the amount of nourishment is regidated 
by the doctor. The elder children rest after their mid-day meal 
on canvas hammocks stretched across narrow piping. While 
they rest the femmes de service take their dinner and clean the 
cr6che. There is no garden attached to the creche. ^' La 
eriehe ne doit jamais sentir mauvais" was among ihe rules 
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printed in a special pamphlet for the use of the cr^he. This 
creche works in connection with the Laiterie Matemielle which 
was started in 1897, the first in Belgium. It supplies the crfeche 
with the very purest milk — always sterilised — and sells it to 
mothers in specially stoppered bottles holding 50 to 250 grammes 
at the rate of 30 centimes the litre, or 15 centimes Sie half- 
litre. 



CKfcCHE-EcOLE-GARDlENNE, St. GiLLES. 

The population of this suburb is 60,086 (1905). 

It bus one creche, with 100 bods, and will soon have accom- 
modation for another 100 children in the Ecole-Gardienne which 
ifl in the same magnificent building. The Commune gives 5,000 
francs a year toward-s expenses, to which is added the parents' 
fees, and a Committee of Management collects the rest. 
The crfeohe with 25 beds was founded in 1870 by a few charitable 
people. It was intended for children of all denominatione ; but 
in 1894 both building and organisation were recognised as de- 
fective, and the Commune decided to build a new crfeche in a 
more central position for the working population of St. Gillee. 
Plans were prepared, and, under the Architect of the Commune, 
the building was completed on the most modern and approved 
lines, at great cost. A large and beautifully planted garden is 
attached. 

Throughout the length of the building runs a long corridor, 
on one side of which doors lead into the play-room, dining-room^ 
and two class-rooms for the Ecole-Gardienne ; on the other side 
into bath-room, kitchens, waiting-roome, cloak-roomB, etc. On 
the floor above this is a large room, with 70 cots arranged 
round the three sides <rf the walls, and accooninodation for 
30 older children, from two to three, to rest during part of the 
day. At the end of each cot is a small chair, and a card above 
each cot gives an account of the donor and small occupant. A 
small room leading out of this large nursery, but also accessible 
from the outside, is set apart for nursing mothers to feed their 
babies daily. In the centre of the large nursery is a table with 
chairs, where the Berceuses attend to the wants of the small 
babies, feed them, and change their linen. The room was quite 
airy and fresh, and sunshine was streaming in. At the fourth 
side of the room were stretched canvases on iron frames, covered 
with movable sheets of mackintosh, where the older children rest 
at mid-day. On the opposite side of the corridor were the Direc- 
trice's rooms, linen room, etc. 

Conditions of Admission. — Children are admitted from a 
fortnight old to three years in the creche, and pass on to the 
Ecble Gardienue, where they are taught at present in two class- 
rooms, one for those from three to four, and the other for those 
from four to five. They are not kept after the age of five. Every 
child whose parents live in the Commune can be adm.itted if there 
is room. On admission the parents must fill up a paper stating 
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tlie name of tibe child^ tiieir own profeaBion and home address^ also 
a certificate of birth and a voucher that the child has been vacci- 
nated. The creche admits neither eick children nor children 
from an infected house. They cannot be definitely admitted 
until they have been visited by a creche doctor. 

Payment is required weekly. It is at the rate of 60 centimes 
per child, 45 centimes each for two children, and 30 centimes for 
each of three children of a family. The creche also receives 
children paid for by the Oharity Bureau. In these cases the 
parents must make a statement when the child is admitted, and 
produce the certificate from the Charity Bureau. The creche is 
open every day in the year except Sundays and feast-days, and 
other days arranged by the Executive Committee. It is open 
from 6.30 a.m. from May 1st to August 31st, and 7 a.m. from 
September Ist to April 30tt. It is closed every evening at 8 p.m. 

The Staff consists of a Directrioe, two teachers, nurses and 
femmes de seruice^ a cook, and a concierge. The staff is ap- 
pointed and discheo'ged by the Executive Committee, which also 
fixes the salaries. The whole establishment — except the con- 
cierge, who receives orders direct from the Committee — is under 
the Directrioe. The Directrioe is responsible for all accidents 
which may happen to children during their stay at the creche. 
She has to keep registers of attendance, of household expenses, 
linen, clothes, etc. She can buy nothing without leave from the 
Executive Committee, neither can she absent herself without 
their permission. T^e Directrioe, teachers, and nurses are 
lodgea and boarded at the expense of the crhche. 

G^ the dames patromCesses are attributed the usual duties ; 
but the dames patronnesses in Brussels do not seem quite so 
assiduous in visiting as those who superintend the Paris creches. 
The whole staff are called on to fulfil their duties with " tact, 
sweetness, zeal, and intelligence " ; they must love the children, 
and inspire their love in return ; iiiey must rtreat them with the 
care and attention claimed by their tender age, at the same time 
maintaining order and discipline. Corporal punishment is 
strictly forbidden. 

The concierge cleans windows, vestibules, court and class- 
rooms, keeps the basement, garden, committee-rooms, and secre- 
tariat, as well as being responsible for the lighting and warming 
of the establishment. 

Hygiene. — Three doctors are attached to the crfeche-^cole- 
gardienne ; but there is less medical supervision, on the whole, 
in the Belgian creches than in the Frencn. They have to certify 
that the most scrupulous cleanliness has been observed, that the 
floors are well washed and the windows opened, that the beds 
have been aired and dried, the offices disinfected, and the baby- 
linen is irreproachable. To this end it is ipequested that every 
child shall be washed before being brought to the crfeche. 
Parents who neglect to bring their babies perfectly clean are 
warned by the Directrioe ; and, if they still refuse to follow her 
instructions, they are requested to remove the child. Every 
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cMld is re-dressed in creche clotlies on arrival, and, if necessary, 
washed. Each has its own sponge, basin, handkerchief, cup, 
plate, and spoon. When the weather permits, a bath is given 
to eaoh child at least once a week, under the superintendence of 
the Directrice. The ventilation of the rooms must be uniform, 
without children being exposed to draughts. They should be 
kept at a temperature of 18 d^. Cent. Children should be kept 
out of doors whenever it is fine enough. They are all fed at the 
creche-ecole-gardienne« Neither flowers nor painted toys are 
allowed in the rooms used by the children. This is the menu for 
one week for children over two* : — 

Monday. — 11.15. Soup, with meat, potatoes, rice, vegetables. 
3.15. Boiled rice and milk. 

Tuesday. — 11.15. Soup without meat, potatoes, rice, vegetables. 
3.15. Bice and milk. 

Wednesday. — 11.15. Soup, with meat, potatoes, rice, vege- 
tables. 
3.15. Bice and milk. 

Thursday. — 11.15. Soup without meat, potatoes, rice, vegetables. 
3.15. Potatoes, bread, beer. 

Friday. — Same as Thursday. 

Saturday. — 11.15. Soup, with meat, potatoes, rice, vegetables. 
3.15. Semolina and milk. 

Every dav at 5.30 bread and jam are given, and milk and water. 
Durine tne day thirsty children are given a decoction of herb 
tea and liquorice to drink. 
The following rules are printed for the Staff of this cr^he : — 
*' Never hasten the little ones unduly ; let them crawl on the 
floor and get up without help when they are able. Never disturb 
a child asleep. Cover the child lightly. Baise its head slightly 
in bed. Never let it sit up long in its chair. Do not restrain a 
child's movements by its clothes. Scold rarely, and always act 
with the greatest tenderness. Never raise a child by one arm. 
Never put a child an your lap and expose it to the laughter of 
others. Never excite it to imger or tears. In case of convul- 
sions, remove it at once from other children and inform doctor.'' 

Time Table. — The children who pass from Cr^he to Ecole- 
Gardienne observe the following time-table : — 

Monday. — ^9-11. Singing, beads, recreation, third gift, talk. 
11.30-3. Weaving, singing, folding, action games. 

Tuesday. — 9-11. Singing, bricks, recreation, talk, first gift. 
11.30-3. Plaiting, singing, 4th gift, action songs. 

Wednesday. — 9-11. Singing, second gift, recreation, beads, 
poetry. 

11.30-3. Weaving, singing, sticks, action songs. 
* The Directrice told me she gave less potatoes than prescribed in menu. 
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Thursday.— 9-11. Singing, third gift, recreation, plaiting, talk. 
11.30-3, Singing, bricks, action songs. 

Friday. — 9-11. Singing, fourth gift, recreation, beads, talk. 
11.30-3. Sticks, song, first gift, action songs. 

Saturday. — ^9-11. Songs, bricks, recreations, plaiting, poetry. 
11.30-3. Folding, singing, talk. 

All the children attending the Ecole-Oardienne have a rest 
after their 11.15 meal. For this purpose there are long benches 
the whole way round a good-sized room, with wooden backs, 
and here the children lounge and sleep, in uncomfortable posi- 
tions. A teacher sits in the room, which is darkened. The 
arrangement of the benches is not to be commended, though 
the rest hour is undoubtedly good. A better arrangement for 
resting the children attending the Ecoles-Qardiennes is given 
on page 6. 

At St. Nicholas large presents of clothes, toys and bonbons 
are made to children of the Crfeche-Ecole Gardienne, especially 
to those who have been found most deserving. 

The cost per child at this establishment was given me by the 
Treasurer as 62 centimes per head per day. The accounts are 
not forthcoming. 

CBfecHE-EcoLE Gardienne dIxelles. 

Population 70,649 in 1905. 

In inadequate quarters this Cr^che-Ecole-Gardienne is carried 
on vigorously. The average attendance for 1906 at the cr^h« 
was 42 per day ; at the ecole-gardienne 87 per day. 

The total expenses for the year were 21,291 francs, towards 
which the Province contributea 608 francs, the Commun^e 4,000 
francs, the Sing 300 francs, mothers' payments amounted to 
2,307 francs, and subscriptions to 2,748 francs. 

The Staff consists of a Directrice (newly appointed from 
I^^^g*^)^ two teachers, three nurses, three servants, and a femme 
de service. Two doctors give their services free. A committee 
of ladies devote themselves to the children, having collected 
no less than 2,171 francs to spend on clothes and toys for the 
cliirdren at St. Nicholas. 

CRi:cH£s AT Lii!:QE. 

In 1847 M. Abry, then Controller of the Lifege Hospitals, 
drew the attention of the Communal Admindstration to tiie 
utility of cr^hes. He suggested turning part of an old convent 
into a cr^he,^ and the Administration accepted his offer, appro- 
priating for this purpose several rooms of the disused convent. 
M. Abry collected the necessary funds, and in 1849 the first 
creche was opened at Liege, with accommodation for fifty babies. 

In 1859 another generous philiinthropist resolved to found a 
isecond creche, in another part of the town. He bought some 
land and built a new cr^he, to hold fifty beds, which was 
opened in' 1861. 

10699. B 
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A third creche was built in 1873 by private enterprise. But 
in 1879 the situation changed, and the Commune undertook 
the charge of the creches. A fourth was built under Communal 
direction in 1893, containing 100 beds, and two more have been 
opened in 1906 and 1907, containing respectively 100 and fifty 
beds. These creches, frequented by some 500 children, cost the 
Commune annually 55,000 francs. 

They are open from 5.30 a.m. in summer and 6 in winter 
to 8 p.m. They are entirely free, and children can remain to 
the age of three. A committee of ladies, appointed by the 
Communal Administration, visit the creches constantly and con- 
tribute greatly towards their success. 

At the head of each creche is a Directrice ; her salary begins 
at 1,100 francs, after five years of service it is increased to 1,300 
francs, and after ten years to 1,500 francs. In addition to i^his 
she has board and lodging, light and firing. A doctor is attached 
to each crtehe ; his salary begins at 300 francs, after five years 
it is raised to 400 francs, after ten years to 500 francs, and after 
fifteen years to GOO francs. The berceuses and other workers at 
the creches receive 600 francs, rising to 750 francs after fifteen 
years' service. 

The general expenses for 1907 amounted to 89,200 francs. One 
Directrice-Generale, 2,800 francs; six Directrices, 7,950 francs; 
six doctors, 3,100 francs; berceuses and femme de services, 
32,850 francs ; one chauffeur, 500 francs ; other expenses, in- 
cluding food, washing, upkeep of furniture and building, 42,000 
francs. 

This does not include the initial expense of linen or clothes 
worn by the children during their stay at the creche. Every two 
or three years the Commune votes 3,000 or 4,000 francs for this 
purpose. 

The building of the Communal crfeche, holding 100 children, 
cost 139,895 francs, the site 55,000 francs, and the warming 
apparatus 25,000 francs. 

n.— ECOLES-GARDIENNES, OR JARDINS 

D'ENFANTS. 

Oeneeal Remarks. 

The first ofticial recognition of these schools in Belgium dates 
from 1833, when certain "rules were laid down fixing the age of 
admission for children between two and six, and resfulating their 
instruction. The movement grew rapidly throughout the coun- 
try. By the year 1881 there were 708 Ecoles-Gardiennes, con- 
taining 56,408 children. By 1900 the number had increased to 
2,310 schools, containing 218,702 children. In 1905 there were 
2,771 schools, containinj^ 258,149 children. (In Appendix D 
will be found a table giving the distribution of these schools 
throughout Belgium, and in Appendix F figures giving their 
total cost.) The Annuaire Statistique de la Bdgique for 1906 
gives the number of children between three and six in 1900 as 
446,134; so that, allowing for growth of population, it may be 
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stated rougUy tKat Belgium has school accommodation for one- 
half of her children between three and six years old. 

These Ecoles-Gardiennes, while receiving grants from the 
State and being under State inspection, are to a large extent built 
and managed by the Communes. They are classified under three 
different heads: Communal Schools; Schools adopted by the 
Communes; and Private Schools, not adopted by Communes 
(but which fulfil the necessary conditions for adoption), receiving 
State^ grants. In order to receive these grants these Ecoles- 
Gardiennes must be open to Government inspection, keep a 
capable teaching staff, receive children of the poor between 
the ages of three and sis free, have suitable acconunodation 
and fiirniture, and in Communes under 1,000 inhabitants 
have a regular attendance of 20 children. For schools comply- 
ing with these regulations the State grant is given according to 
the following rates. In Communes under 1,000 inhabitants 
they receive 10 francs for each child. Ecoles-Gardiennes 
containing twenty to twenty-five children receive 250 
francs for one class and 225 francs for each additional 
class. Those with thirty-six to fifty-three children receive 
300 francs for one class, and 275 francs for each additional 
class. Those with over 51 children receive 350 francs for one 
class and 325 francs for every additional class. To bring these 
up to some standard of efficiency a new code of rules was issued 
in 1890 by the Minister of Public Instruction " to aid the 
Communes in their task of organising the Ecoles-Gardiennes." 
It forms the basis to-day for the organisation of all the schools in 
the country, though a large number of Communes have issued 
their own rules and regulations. 

As >the whole modem scheme of the Ecoles-Gardiennes is 
given later, it is only necessary briefly to sketch the Ministerial 
propaganda of 1890. The Ecole-Gardienne admits children 
from three to six. It seeks to prepare them for the future by 
bestowing on them that care which is re(|uired for their physical, 
mental, and moral development. It strives, above all, to ena;ble 
them to acquire habits of cleanliness, order, politeness, and 
obedience; to encourage spontaneity; to inspire them with a 
love of right and hatred of evil. In a word, to surround them 
with all those eood influences which should be included in an 
intelligent mother's training. The child is not called to the 
Ecole-Gtirdienne to remain impassive during the long hours, to 
sit still during lessons, to listen mechanically to iremonstranoes 
and exhortations. It muflt move about ; it must work, not only 
its limbs, but its faculties. This is activity. The Ecole-Gardi- 
enne must not aim merely at imitation or unconscious 
reproduction of all that is done; it must be creative. 
Tnat which it teaches must not arise trnm an ignorant 
appropriation of the knowledge of others, of a laborious 
assimilation of things or words monotonously repeated: 
it should be an acquisition resulting from the observa- 
tions, investigations, and little practical experiences. Thia is 
spontaneous activity. Games, pursuits, and work should not be 
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the fulfilment of a sharp command, of an imperious order, of an 
invitation admitting no reply. They should Dfl. ae much as pos- 
sible, the thing which is wanted, demanded, desired. This is 
free activity. But, as this child-life has need of outward in«- 
fluence to aid its growth, it is for the teacher of the Ecole-Gtardi- 
eune to supply this by directing this spontaneous and free activity. 
She will accomplish nothing if she carries out her methods 
mechanically, and follows a monotonous routine both in work 
and play. She must be full of the spirit of the system of infant 
training, so that she may vary the means at her disposal, and so 
awaken the child's mind by opening it to all wholesome impres- 
sions and fine feeling^. To awaken with moderation and direct 
wisely the activity of the pupil, leaving it spontaneity and 
liberty, such is the high ideal of ihe true teacher of Eooles- 
Qardiennes. The programme should include: bodily exercises 
and gymnastic games ; training in thoughtfulness, speech and 
learning by heart, in order to awaken the spirit of research and 
observation, to give birth to simple ideas on the subject of 
Nature and life and the first notions of duty, in order gradually 
to enable the child to express itself with ease and clearness. The 
training will include singing learnt by ear, and manual occupa- 
tions. The Communal Council can add reading, writing, and 
arithmetic for the older children if they wish. No single lesson 
must last over half an hour ; there must be constant variety, 
that children may hfi occupied without constraint or fati^e. 
The Communal Council will decide about religious instruction, 
whether it be Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish. There will be 
special inspection for religious instruction. (There is no reli- 
gious instruction, only ''moral teaching,'' in the Communal 
schools). 

The Directrice of the school will keep registers with the names 
of the children, attendance, administrative correspondence, in- 
ventories of furniture, etc. She must see that the building is 
kept clean and well ventilated, and that the temperature is kept 
at 14 to 16 deg. Cent, in cold weather. The teaching materials 
must include: Pictures, collections of Froebel gifts, slates, 
coloured paper, etc. The Directrice must arrange everything 
tastefully, to inspire love of the beautiful in her pupils. 

With regard to the games for developing the children's 
physical strenpjth, they should be played out of doors whenever 
weather permits. They should consist of various movements of 
fingers, hands, arms, legs, and head ; marching, jumping, and 
running; games to imitate labour and trade; all inspired, en- 
couraged, and watched by the teacher. 

Training of thoughtfulness, pronunciation, etc. This must 
come into every lesson and game throughout the day. Some- 
times by means of special little stories about the family, food, 
clothes, houses ; on domestic animals, birds, fishes, insects ; on 
the vegetables in the garden, trees of the orchard, the flowers of 
the fields; on grains; talks about the seasons, etc. To-day it 
may be a story of courage ; to-morrow a piece of poetry, new and 
full of feeling. Always it will be impressive words, as from a 
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mother who feels and lovea, who slips some helpful thought into 
th« mind, or right feeling into the heart, at the same time help- 
mg the ohild to express and translate its own impressions, and 
the result of its observations. 

There is a long account of the Froebel system in the code 
issued by the State. To oblige most of the parents, the 
teacher of the Ecole-Gardienne has often to teaoh reading 
and writing to her most advanced children. Half an 
hour a day should be enough for them. In arithmetic 
they will have learnt the first ten numbers by means of 
little sticks, cubes, etc. These can be taken up to 20 ; but it will 
be well to resist th« temptation of taking the children on too far, 
and so losing the character of the Ecole-Gardienne. 

At the time of this circular tho schools were entirely known as 
Ecoles-Gardiennes. They are now often called " Jardins d'En- 
fants." There is no practical working difference between the 
^o, although the latter have been described as "Les Ecoles- 
Gardiennes perfection^es." 

Training of Teachees foe Ecoles Gabdiennes. 

A special examination for teachers of these schools was insti- 
tuted in 1898, and holds good to-day [see Appendix H). In this 

year the Minister of Public Instruction issued the following cir- 
cular : — 

*'I have much pleasure in sending you the new rules for the 
examination of teachers of Eooles-Gardiennos, instituted by 
Royal decree, June 17th, 1898. This examination will take 
place in September, 1899, for the first time. It will include a 
preliminary test, followed by a Froebelian course at the Training 
College, and a final test of an essentially practical nature. Those 
only will be admitted to the Froebelian course and to the final 
test who have succeeded in the preliminary. The final 
test will be exclusively on educational methods. The 
training course will last three weeks; it will chiefly 
deal with the theory of education and its application to 
Froebel methods. At the time of their entrance and the exami- 
nation the candidates must state whether they wish to be ques- 
tioned on religion and morale, or on' morale only. In the first 
case they must submit to an examination conducted by an 
examiner cliosen by the head of that denomination to which they 
may belong, and their certificate will state that this examina- 
tion has been satisfactory. The candidates taking only 
m^jrale will be questioned by the Committee." 

The following are the rules concerning examinations for certi' 
fieals de capaeitS to be passed by all candidates wishing to 
teach in Belgian Ecoles-Gardiennes, whether Communal or 
otherwise, as issued by the Minister of Public Instruction. Thejr 
strike one as being somewhat extensive for the teachers at 
children under six years old : — 

"All candidates must be seventeen, and healthy. Two Com- 
mittees will undertake the preliminary tests — one dealing with 
those candidates who speak Fl-emish or German, the other with 
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tHose wlio wish to be examined in French. Each Conunittee is 
composed of an (honorary Inspector of Primary Education, who 
fulfils the duties of President, and of three members chosen from 
the staff of the Communal Froebelian Training Colleges. The 
preliminary examination deals chiefly with la langue mater- 
ndhr 

The general idea underlying the programme is this — that the 
certifieat de capadtS should supply a guarantee that she 
who possesses it possesses also a general education as broad and 
substantial as that possessed by candidates for primary schools ; 
knowledge, both clear and precise, of moral precepts and '^ savoir- 
faire " included in the programme of 1885 for training schools ; 
some knowledge of general hygiene and school hygiene ; know- 
ledge derived from principles and rules of general educational 
methods, which may serve as a basis and guide for infant educa- 
tion ; and, finally, some practical skill in the teaching of exer- 
cises and games, as set forth in the programme of Jardins 
d'Enfantfl, August, 1890 {see Appendix K). 

Communal Jardins d'Enfants in Brttssels. 

Brussels has fourteen Jardins d'Enfants, free, and not com- 
pulsory, containing 3,324 children, while there are twenty-five 
Ecoles-GFardiennes distributed among the ten suburbs. These 
are all free, and receive grants from State and Commune. In 
addition to these, there are thirty-five Ecoles-Gardiennes in the 
town and suburbs in private hands, either adopted or subsidised 
by the Commune, and twenty private paying schools, receiving 
no grant ; so that in all there are in Brussels nearly 100 schools 
for children between three and six. Their object and organisa- 
tion was thus set forth by the Commune of Brussels in 1902 : — 

"It is of supreme importance for a town which includes a 
considerable population of the working classes to have a thorough 
organisation of Jardins d'Enfants. The Jardin d'Enfants is the 
foundation of the primary school ; without it popular education 
lacks a basis, and is defective from the beginning. When the 
primary school is not preceded by the Jardin d'Enfants, it re- 
ceives only too often a crowd of weakly children, stunted, coarse, 
brought up in dirty basements, and already corrupted by 
wandering about the streets. 

" The Jardin d'Enfants should supplement both materially and 
intellectually the inadequacy of those parents who are incapable 
of watching over the early development, both moral and physi- 
cal, of their young children. It should help large families, and 
this help would be much more efficacious than the slender allow- 
ances granted by the Charity Bureau. But, so that the Jardin 
d'Enfants should successfully fulfil its calling, it must be organ- 
ised according to the Froebel method ; that is to say, it ought 
to be in a place where intelligence, moral sense, and physical 
powers can be cultivated rationally, and where a close observa- 
tion of each child is possible. The Jardin d'Enfants hfw, there- 
fore, to fulfil part of a mother's duty. It is not a sdhool in ttie 
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ordinary sense of the word ; it is not for the purpose of teaching 
but of developing the intelligence of children by calling out 
their creative faculties and giving them impressions that they 
coidd not receive in the sordid and barren neighbourhoods from 
which they come. By a graduated series of games, exercises, 
occupations, of talks, Doth moral and instructive, the children 
are led to notice, to understand rightly, to acquire correct ideas, 
to interest themselves in their surroundings; they are led to 
observe, to express themselves clearly, and to develop their 
inventive and creative faculties ; so that it is possible to show 
them the necessity for order and cleanliness, and to give them a 
taste for work and love of right, the triple basis of all aesthetic 
and moral education. The occupations in the Jardin d'Enfants 
should not be chosen for their value as ac(]^uirements, but rather 
for the means they offer of leading children to observe, to 
think, and to express their ideas. Children must be drawn out 
of the intellectual stupor produced by ignorance. Any excite- 
ment produced by artificial means must be caref uUv avoided ; it 
is not by tickling a child one should produce laughter. Joy, like 
curiosity, should be the result of natural expansion of the whole 
being, happiness in living and interest in the novelty of outside 
things. 

" The ' JarHiniire ' should try to overcome the natural egoism 
ol the child by giving it opportunities of being kind and good- 
natured to its companions ; at the same time she will be able 
to transform the rude ways that it brings from the streets to 
pleasant and courteous manners. The site should be chosen 
with a view to the children spending the greater part of the day 
out of doors during the fine weather, for the most important 
point of all is to keep the children in vigorous health, so that 
they may be able to resist the unwholesome influences to which 
they are too often exposed in home life. To ensure this, scrupu- 
lous cleanliness is essential, and parents must be sternly ordered 
to change the children's linen at least twice a week. 

" Tn order that the Jardin d'Enf ants should supply the primary 
school with well-prepared children, th«e Jardinitres should be 
thoroughly permeated with the spirit of the Froebel methods, so 
as not to make a confused compromise between the Jardin 
d*Enfants and the school proper. An intelligent application of 
this method implies a certain amount of culture ; it is not, there- 
fore, too much to ask of the Jardiniere that she shall possess 
the diploma of the primary teacher and that she shall have 
successfully followed a course of training in Froebel methods. 

" The Jardins should not admit too large a number of children, 
they will Be better scattered about the town, so that the children 
should not have too far to go. The regulations of the Jardins 
d'Enfants should be very humane, but not enervating ; the chil- 
dren must be taught to rely on themselves, to bear with little 
inconveniences caused bv their own folly or awkwardness : to 
manage for themselves. In all these things they should be led 
with a gentle but firm hand. The pupils of the uppe.r division 
should work as much as possible for those in the lower classes 
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BO as to acquire tlie feeling of sympathy and brotherhood that 
should unite all mankind. They will thus feel the satisfaction 
of being useful, which all children love ; they will taste the joy 
of work and of devoting themselves to those who are weaker . 
than themselves, a feeling which is at the root of the great law 
of love and charity, to which we attribute the superiority of 
modern society to that of ancient times. With the system of 
small schools, it will no longer be neoessary to place a Directrice 
at the head of each Jardin ; the principal Jardiniere will act 
as JardinHre-en-Chef ; she will supervise the whole establish- 
ment, maintain discipline among the teaching staff, and arrange 
the time-table. 

** The educational functions will be undertaken by an Inspec- 
trice ; she will be responsible for the occupations, for the obser- 
vation and strict application of the Froebel system. It is un- 
necessary to add that discipline, cleanliness, and the upkeep of 
material do not come under her control. 

"At intervals decided by the Echevin, the Inspectrice will 
summon the teaching staff to a conference, when model * cause- 
ries* will be given, and types of exercises performed suitable 
for the Jardins d'Enfants. 

"We hope in this way to keep up a constant spirit of progress 
among our JardinihreSy and to prevent them from falling into a 
mechanical routine of instruction. We shall institute a School 
Committee for each Jardin. For these we hope to count upon 
the help of the ladies of Brussels. How can they better employ 
their time and natural charity than by watching over the educa* 
tion of these poor children P How often will it be in their power 
to give useful advice to the mothers, and soften the sufferings of 
Ignorance! They should be our fellow-workers in the great 
scheme of civilisation that we are following ; it is above all they 
who can become links between the rich and the poor, between 
the ignorant and the educated classes. Our country, happily, 
knows nothing of those caste hatreds which so cruelly separate 
the rich and poor of other lands. May all those women favoured 
by fortune realise that we depend on their charity and devotion 
to the interests of the people to maintain this happy condition of 
things." 

Such is the introduction to each copy of rules and regulations 
for use in the Communal Jardins d'Enfants in Brussels. Before 
giving the reernlations of these schools, it will be well to give the 
general moral principles which are printed for every teacher 
giving lessons in Brussels. 

Insteitctions to Teachers on the Moral Training of Citizens. 

The teacher will gain inspiration for the moral training of her 
pupils from the following general principles. She must grasp 
every opportunity, and create occasions for drawing the child^s 
attention to the following points in a forcible way, by simple 
reasoning on homely incidents and familiar deeds : — 

7. Duty Towards Oneself, — Duty of self-preservation. 
Hygiene. Cleanliness. Temperance. Happiness produced by 
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work. Order y economy. Moderation in dress. Saving, moral 
advantages of saving. Duty of self -instruction and improvement. 
Power of " self-help." Prudence. Respect of trutii. Reverence 
for the given word. Courage. Personal dignity. Honour. 

II. Duty Towards the Family. — Family happiness. Economy 
as a means of procuring funds necessary to start a home. Mutual 
help. Foresight. Duty of children towards their parents. Filial 
love; respect; obedience; help; blameworthy behaviour of 
children who refuse to help their parents. Mutual interdepend- 
ence of the family. Harmony between masters and servants, 
between employers and workers. 

III. Duty Towards Mankind. — 

(a) Duties of Justice. — They are included in this fimdamental 
maxim : " Do not unto others what you would not they should 
do unto you." Respect for the life of others. Condemnation of 
murder. Respect for the liberty of others. Respect for property, 
monuments, and public gardens. Binding character of promises 
and contracts. Theft and fraud. Duty of restoring things wrongly 
acquired, and of repairing the wrong done to another. Respect 
ioT the honour and reputation of others. Calumny, defamation, 
and slander. Respect for opinions and beliefs. Liberty of con- 
science; tolerance. 

(b) Duties of Charity. — The duties of charity are summed up 
in thieve maxims : " Love thy neighbour as thyself," and " Do 
unto others as vou would thev should do unto you." The duties 
of charity are bindincr on each of us according to the measure of 
our possessions. Well-doing. Beggincr. Help to poor children 
(education, work). Devotion and sacrifice. Kindness to animals. 

IV. Rights and Civic Duties. — Love of country. The nation 
is a large familv. Defence of native land. Reverence for 
national flag. Respect for the constitution. Obedience to laws ; 
respect due to public authorities. Love of country does not ex- 
clude sympathy with other peoples, nor love of Humanity. 

Oeganisation of Jaedins d'Enfants in Bbussels. 

The Time Table and educational instructions are arranged bv 
the College of Burgomaster and Aldermen in conformity with 
the general rules of August 16th, 1879, and the provisions of 
September 15th, 1880. 

Conditions of Admission. — Parents who wish to send children 
to a Jardin d'Enf ants must produce a declaration from the 
police sanUaire; another stating the age of the child; 
its home and the profession of its parents, and a doctor's 
certificate, stating that the child has been vaccinated. 
Attendance is free for all children living in the Com- 
mune from three to six years old, whose parents desire it. 
Children before cominj? to school must be washed and their hair 
brushed and combed, they must each have a clean handkerchief, 
and besides this every Monday and Thursday they must put on 
clean linen. Children remaining to dinner at school must bring 
a basket with their food and a mug. 
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Hours of Opening. — ^The Jardins d'Enfants are open from 8 
a.m. to 4 p.in. All children must be present at 8.45, when the 
clasBOB begin. Those who remain to dinner are placed nnder the 
care of a teacher appointed for the purpose. No child may be 
dismissed without leave of the Colleg«e (Burgomaster and 
Echevins). 

Holidays. — The holidays are: Sunday, Thursday afternoons, 
November 1st and 16th, Ascension Day, Whit Monday, Holy 
Thursday (afternoon), July 21st, September 23rd. The longer 
vacations are arranged as follows: — From December 26th to 
January 2nd inclusive ; from the Thursday before Easter to the 
second Monday after Easter inclusive; from August 1st to 
September 15th. |In practice the summer holidays in these 
schools vary somewhat.) Classes de vacanees are held in a few 
schools. 

Staff. — ^The Jardini^re-en-Chef is responsible for the general 
supervision of the Jardin. She must see that strict order and 
perfect cleanliness prevail throughout the whole establishment. 
She must give lessons each day in different divisions of the 
Jardin. She must keep the following registers : one containing, 
in chronological order, all the commtmications addressed to her 
by the College ; a register in which she enters the Christian and 
surnames of the children, the date and place of birth, the name 
of the medical officer who has signed the certificate of vaccina- 
tion ; the name and occupation of parent or guardian ; the homes 
of these last ; and epecial observations. Also a register of 
attendance in which the Jardinieres sign their names every day 
on their arrival at the school. This register is checked by the 
Jardinihre-en-Chef as soon as the admission bell sounds. She 
must also keep an inventory of school properties and a book of 
orders. During the first three days of every quarter the 
Jardinitre-en-Chef sends a report on the condition of her school 
in the preceding quarter to the Bureau of Public Instruction, 
stating the number of vacancies and any absences or irregularities 
of her staff. On July 1st each year she must send a report to the 
Inspectrice on her management, on the attendance of her pupils 
together with the statement of any interesting facts. Also on 
Jtuy 1st she should inform the Communal Administration of 
any repairs or alterations that ought to be done during the 
holidays. She must not be absent without leave from the 
College (Burgomaster and Eehemns). She ought to arrive the 
first and leave the last in the school she niles. The Jardinihre^ 
en-Chef can, in case of emergency, grant a day's leave to 
a member of the staff, but she must at once notify the 
same to the Bureau of Public Instruction. She receives from 
2,000 francs to 3,500 francs a year. On retiring she 
gets a pension consisting of three-fifths of her salarv 
calculated on the last three years of her service. Jardini^ea 
(Ist class) receive 1,700 to 2,0b0 francs. Jardinieres of the 2nd 
class receive 1,300 to 1,600 francs. Assistants receive 1,000 
francs to J,200 francs. Supply teachers receive 1,000 francs. 
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Except in special cases tlie salaries rise 100 francs every two 
years for those receiving from 1,000 to 1,600 francs. The post 
of Jardinihre of the 1st class may be obtained, under favourable 
circumstances, after 15 years of service. The rise of salaries 
from 1,700 to 2,000 francs is 100 francs every three years. In 
the 14 Communal Jardins d'Enfants in Brussels there are 14 
Jardini^es-en-Chef, 35 Jardinieres of the 1st class, 44 
Jardiniires of the 2nd class, and 16 Assistard-JardinilreSj 
altogether, with the Inspectrice, 110 teachers. The 14 
schools when full hold 3,400 children, thus giving the pro- 
portion roughly as one teacher to 30 children. But, 
in these special schools, instead of rigidly adhering to 
one teacher in each room, there is some interchanging. 
For instance, for building or plaiting, folding or drawing, 
several teachers will be drafted into one room, leaving a large 
number of children to do free games outside under one teacher. 
Thus perhaps for a quarter of an hour there will be four teachers 
in one room to 40 children, in order to give individual attention. 

The teaching stafi is required to be at the echool 15 minutes 
before the classes begin. One of the teachers is specially selected 
to take care of the children who come at 8 o'clock in the morning. 
Teachers are etrictly forbidden to receive any presents from 
parents, to be absent without leave from the College, or to do any 
other work beside the school work. They are each required to 
take the temperature of their rooms, and notify the same on a 
card printed for the purpose. From 16° to 18° Cent, is the rule. 
Every week the card, signed by the JardinOre-en-Chef, is sent 
to the Bureau of Hygiene. 

Besides the teaching staff there is a femme de service attached 
to each school. She takes her orders entirely from the 
Jardiniire-eU'Chef, to whom she owes respect and obedience. 
She is responsible for the children's physical requirements, for 
the cleanliness of the children and the school, and she must assist 
in any accidental emergency that may arise. Before and after 
class hours she must open the windows to air the rooms, and close 
them carefully. She must light the fires an hour before the 
arrival of the children, and keep them up. 

The salaries of the whole staff working in iihe 14 Commimal 
Jardins d'Enfants in Brussels amount to 195,800 francs. This is 
paid by the Communal Administration of Brussels. The sum is 
exclusive of concierges, supply, and unattached teachers. The 
Budget estimate for 1908 for these salaries amounts to 263,300 
francs for the Jardins d'Enfants (14) ; for the salaries of teachers 
engaged in elementary education the estimate for 1908 is 
1,522,450 Irancs (21 schools, 13,812 scholars, 546 teachers). 

Care of Children by Staff. — Every day before the classes begin 
the Jardinikres ask to see pocket-handkerchiefs : they must see 
that the children's stockings are well drawn up, their shoes tied 
and cleaned. They specially see that the children are clean; 
that the boys' hair is closely cut, and the girls' carefully brushed. 
If they find the children dirty, they may have them washed by 
the fenvmes de service. The nice appearance of the children must 
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be closely attended to. A quarter of an hour before going kome 
the Jardinieres review the children, to see that they are perfecily 
clean and in good order. If, after constant warnings from the 
Jardiniere-en-Cheff th© parents persist in keeping their child 
dirty and disorderly, the Jardinicre-en-Chef may ask the College 
to send a formal warning to the parents. If this remains 
unheeded, the College then dismisses the child from the school. 
Every day during the winter soup is given to the children whose 
parents ask for it. {Sec bclotv,) It is strictly forbidden to 
strike any child ; the children must be always gently 
reprimanded. 

Softool Committees. — Each Jardin d'Enfant (Communal) in 
Brussels has its special School Committee. These Committees 
are a help to the Communal Administration, and should greatly 
assist in making known to the parents the benefits of instruction. 
Their chief duties are : to follow the lessons and to signify to the 
Communal Administration anything that concerns the execution 
of the Code, any improvements in the curriculum, and the posi- 
tion of the Jardinieres, They must find out children who do not 
come to school, use their influence with parents to send their 
children regularly, and communicate with Charitable Com- 
mittees with this end in view ; they must see that the care and 
discipline of the school is continued as much as possible at home. 
Members of this Committee are chosen wherever practicable 
from people living in the neighbourhod of the school. 

The Echevin de V Instruction Puhlique is an ex-ofiScio member 
of every school Committee, but the Presidency as always left to 
one of the lady members ; he may always delegate Mme. 
I'lnspectrice dee Jardins d'Enfants to replace him on the Com- 
mittee. In cases of difficulty, the voice of the President 
is supreme : but mention must be made of this in the 
minutes. The Committee elect their secretarv annually. The 
College has entire control over these School Committees. Each 
of these Committees is composed of a lady president and four to 
six ladies, and there are 14 such Committees in Brussels. The 
annual report of the Communal Council for 1907 gives this 
tribute to their work : — 

^'The ladies of the School Committees continue to surrouaid 
the Jardins d'Enfants with their enlightened as well as onerous 
care. We owe them our most hearty gratitude. Mmes. S. 
Speyer and Hanman, who have been members of School Com- 
mittees for 25 years, have just been decorated with a civic medal 
of the First Class." 

Clothing, — Out of the 3,323 children between three and six 
attending the 14 Jardins d'Enfants in Brussels, no less than 
!^,628 received substantial gifts of clothing during the year 
1906-7. These were made and contributed by various societies, 
including the School Committees (who contributed 233 
complete outfits and 5,449 various garments), Philan- 
fhronic Societies — "Le Denier des Jardins d'Enfants,*' "La 
Violette," "la Gazette" — and by various philanthropic ladies. 
Besides this the pupils and staff of the Training Collie 
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of Teachers and some High School girls also gaye pre? 
sents of clothing made by themselves to the children of the 
Jardins d'Enfants. One of these schools visited by me, contain- 
ing 200 children, had received during the past year 161 complete 
outfits and 1,039 garments, entirely from private charities. No 
grants are given for clothing from State, Province, or Com- 
mune to the Jardins d'Enfants. {See Apyendix J,) 

Toys and other Gifts. — Besides these clothes the children of 
these 14 schools received in money 451 francs, and vast quan- 
tities of bon-bons and fruits. A few children under six were 
sent for country holidays, but the rule in all the holiday societies 
precludes children under six. 

Feeding. — A large number of children are fed daily in these 
schools. Some are given soup all the year round, most only have 
it from November to May. Some pay Id., others have it free^ 
A free list is printed up in each class-room, from which names 
are crossed out as the parents become able to contribute. There 
are no statistics to show the proportion of children staying to 
dinner, but I visited several schools at dinner-time, and found 
about 50-60 children out of about 250 having soup at 11.30. The 
soup was mostly cooked by the concierge in >a large vessel on the 
gas stove; it was made by boiling together potatoes, tapioca, 
vegetables, and beef for two hours, and it cost about 4 francs for 
over 100 children. 

Though it was not by any means the general rule, in a great 
many cases the scholars of the Cours Menag6re served the 
children's dinners in the Jardins d'Enfants. The children sat 
at long tables in their class-rooms, a cloth was laid, mugs and 
spoons were placed for them, and four or six girls carried in the 
hot soup and ladled dt out to the children. The Directrice was 
always present, but the Institutrice of the Cours Menag&re 
superintended the meal. In cases where meat and potatoes 
were served afterwards the girls of the Cours Menagere 
had to cut it up for the children. The soup is given by private 
societies, with a grant from the Commune in most cases. The 
statistics do not separate the schools, but the grant given last 
year to " I'CEuvre de la Soupe Scolaire " was 10,000 francs for the 
Communal Schools. Various societies give money towards feed- 
ing the children, especially during the winter months. It may 
be mentioned that in a great many class-rooms water is kept for 
the children to drink at any time. 

A gracious acknowledgment of all the gifts and contributions 
to the Jardins d'Enfants is made in the annual report by the 
"Conseil Communal," ending, "We thank most heartily all 
contributors for the joy and benefits thiey have brought into our 
Ecoles-Gardiennes.'* 

Communal Inspection. — One Inspectrice, at a salary of 
4,800 francs, paid by the Commune of Brussels, super- 
intends the education of the Jardins d'Enfants in con- 
formity with the Code and the instructions of the College. 
She sees that the programme arranged by the Communal 
Administration is carried out, she directs the applica- 
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tion in strict oonf ormitj with the Froebel method^ as it has been 
decided by the College. Her inspection covers the whole material 
part of the estabHahment. At regular intervals the Inspectrice 
calls her teachers together in a Conference appointed by the 
Echevin de V Instruction Puhligue (the Town Councillor specially 
charged with the oversight of primary education). These 
Conferences practically take place twice a year, and there 
are usually over 100 teachers present. To encourage 
originality cmd initiative in her teaching stafE Mme. 
Destree, Inspectrice des Jardins d'Enfants, in the course 
of theee conferences calls on teachers individually to explain any 
new game they may have invented for their children, to illus- 
trate any story they may have told, to show any new designjs 
evolved by themselves or their pupils, to go through any new 
action song that has been specially successful. If the new eiz- 
periment appears sufficiently meritorious it is adopted by the 
others. 

The Inspectrice arranges a Time Table for each class in conform- 
ity with the general provisions of the rules of 1879. Jardiniires* 
en-Chef ot Jardins d'Enfants are under the Inspectrice, and must 
follow as closely as possible every instruction given by her. She 
makes an annual report to the Echevin de l' Instruction Puhligue on 
the progress of the children and the teaching stafE. Madame 
Destree lectures on Froebel teaching at the Training College to 
those who are training for Jardins d'Enfants. The relationa 
between Madame Destree and her teachers are most harmonious ; 
she visits every school at least once a fortnight unexpectedly. 
She has a small office at one of the schools in Brussels, and is 
always to be found there on Mondays for consultation in cases 
of difficulty. Letters can be addressed there. And it may be 
interesting to note that she has been writing a book on the sub- 
ject lof infant education for the past two years, which she hopes 
to finish this year. She is making many interesting experi- 
ments on the subject of reading for young children, and has come 
to iihe conclusion that it is better for the child not to be^in to 
read at all till it is six and paeses into the Primary 
school. Madame Kergomard, Inspectrice-Generale des Ecoles- 
Maternelles, Paris, !who has recently talked over the subject with 
Madame Destree, thinks five years old the right age to begin. 
Considerable development has evidently taken place in these 
schools under the guidance of Madame Destree ; several coun- 
tries have sent delegates to learn her methods, and to study the 
organisation of these Jardins d'Enfants. One of these visitors 
wrote to Mme. rinspectrioe afterwards : " I often think of the 
bright and fresh ganlen that I visited with you. In my whole 
long career I have never been so impressed with the absence 
of artificiality as I have been in your schools. These ohildreoi, 
who cry out * Bon jour' to you, who call you to see what they 
have made, who seem so truly pleased to see you, remind me of 
my nephews and nieces when they were small welcoming me into 
their playroom. This is indeed a philanthropic work, and, better 
still, you can create and multiply similar places." 
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The annual report of the Conseil Communal pays a high 
iaibute to the devoted work of Mme. rinspectrice. 

State Inspection. — All Ecoles-Gardiennes in receipt of Govern- 
ment grant are under State Inspection. There are head 
Inspectors and district Inspectors, who inspect all three classes 
of schools. Communal, Adopted and Private (adoptable). Con- 
ferences are held once a year. 

Medical Inspection, — ^This has only been organised for the 
Communal schools in Brussels since February, 1906, when a 
small pamphlet was issued setting forth the system of inspection 
by doctors. The rules came into force on April 1st, 1906. 
Seiven doctors were appointed by the College (Communal 
Administration, 6th Division), one being called the Principal 
Doctor. Each of these was given a division and made responsible 
for from six to eight schools. These included the 14 Jardina 
d'Eatants, 21 Primary schools, four Creches, two Secondary 
schools, four professional, two Cours Menageres, one orphanage, 
and two Cours d'education. A list of schools and the name of 
the Doctor attending, with his address, was printed and circulated 
among the 50 establishments to be medically inspected. Two 
visits a month were required in each of the Primary schools, 
Jardins d'Enfants and Creches. These visits were to bear on the 
hygienic conditions of different parts of the schools (class rooms, 
halls, gymnasiums, lavatories, etc). Beports were to be made 
on the state of cleanliness and healthy condition of the children 
generally. Heads of schools and creches were asked to point out 
to the doctors at each visit children with defective sight, special 
affection of the eyes, nose or ears, suspected adenoids {see 
Appendix M) and those who could not follow their lessons with 
satisfactory results. In addition to such specially selected cases, 
the doctor was required to examine the c^hildren of one or two 
classes, so that, at the end of the school year, each child should 
have been individually examined. The physical and mental 
condition of the child should be examined, and any symptoms 
requiring immediate attention noted. In this latter case, the 
Directrice must summon the parents and repeat at once the 
doctor's orders, so that the child may be taken to a hospital or 
receive further advice at once. In no case shall the doctor visit- 
ing the school undertake the treatment. 

The authorities urge both doctor and Directrice, as well as 
other members of the staff, to exercise a maternal foresight, so 
that the parents may be warned in time, and the child saved 
from developing a disease which care and immediate attention 
might prevent. If the doctors' warnings are neglected by 
parents, steps will be taken to ensure attention. Various cards, 
sheets and registers have to be filled up by the doctors ; one 
regarding the sanitary condition of the school, lighting, 
warming, etc., with an' order for the child to have medicine 
given at the school if necessary. (Orig^inally, cod-liver oil was 
given to sickly children, but in November, 1900, during 
winter, emulsion of hypophosphites was substituted.) The 
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card to be filled up by the doctor on the mental and 
physical condition of the child {see Appendix G) requires some 
explanation. It was only issued May, 1907, accompanied 
by the following elaborate explanatory circidar : '' The teacher's 
mission is to look after the general culture of new pupils. li 
is as much her duty to watch over their physical eaucation as 
over their mental and moral training. Elaborating this thought, 
Fere has said : ' It is not the brain alone which is developing 
but the whole organism becomes active.' The physical con- 
dition of a child influences considerably its capacity for worL 
Often enough when we find a child idle or uncontrolled, stupid 
or wild, it may mean we have a little sick child to tend. Suc^ 
a child is often naughty when nervous trouble prevents it 
from learning or behaving as well as its companions. It 
is most important for the Directrice to realise fully the 
physical condition of her pupils at the end of the school year. 
W ith this knowledge it will be much easier to adapt their lessons 
to their temperament, their character and disposition. There 
will be less risk of falling into the mistake of Durdening them 
with tasks injurious to their particular constitution. The health 
card which we now present to the school is intended to draw 
their atlention to many interesting points ; their height, their 
weight, revaccination', previous acute illnesses ; the state of their 
eyes, ears, mouth, heart, lungs, nervous system, according to 
the statements made by the school doctor. From all these state- 
ments together she will be able to decide whether the child 
should be given preventive medicines, if it should have soup at 
school, how much gymnastic work it is fit for, and if it ought to 
be dent into the country (colonie scolaire). The entries on the 
health card are entirely left to the devoted and intelligent 
efforts of the school doctor and the Directrice. Measurements 
can be taken by the Directrice. Children should be measured 
with bare feet and weighed with a minimum of clothing, prefer- 
ably in the morning. The curves of growth and of weight 
are traced in red on the card, according to the average adopted 
by Quetelet. The height and weight of tibie child should be 
marked by the Directrice by means of a black line in the 
ctQilumn arranlged for this. It will be easy in this way to 
discover whether the height and weight of the child are aoove 
or below the average of Quetelet. Any check in the devdopmenJb 
of height or weight often means a m^yrbid condition and particular 
need of careful watching. It warns us nearly always that there 
is need of extra feeding and sending into the open air. The 
health card will be kept by the Directrice. It will follow the 
child through every class through which it passes. It will 
often be consulted by the Directrice, so that she can tactfully 
suggest measures to the parents by which they can build up the 
health of their child. The healtn card must always preserve 
its confidential character, while the report only makes mention 
of such facts that can be known to everyone, without annoyance 
to the child or its relations. It will be, for all the teachers, a 
certain guide to knowing which children to select specially for 
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the doctor; their task will be greatly facilitated. These cards 
have been put in force for the children of the Primary schools of 
the Ist year from September 15th, 1907. In lie Jardins 
d'Enfants there mxi«t be a health card for every child." 

As some confnsion still prevailed about measuring and weigh- 
ing the children, yet another circular appeared on October Tiih, 
1907: "For measuring, it is sufficient to take off the child's 
boots ; for weighing, the clothes need not all be taken off, but 
note made of those that are kept on. In those schools possessing 
bains-douches, the children can be weighed when they come out 
of the bath. The question of medical examination must be 
left to the discretion of the doctor. It must take place before 
the Directrice, in' a well-warmed room, and not in the presence of 
other children. If the nature of the examination should render 
it necessary to undress the child completely, the Directrice can 
postpone tine examination, if she thinks it wiser, till she has 
the parents' leave." A few medicines are kept by the concierge, 
who administers them to the children when they arrive in the 
mornings, according to doctors' orders. These medicines are 
supplied free by the Commune. 

Infection. — ^With regard to infection, there are very stringent 
rules. The whole teaching staff are furnished with pamphlets 
describing all the common infectious complaints of childhood, 
with their early symptoms. {See Appendix N.) Dentists have 
visited the elementary schools for the past 26 years, each school 
being inspected twice a year, but there is little to do in the 
Jardins d'Enfants, so the statistics n^ed not be given here. 
Hygiene is carefully taught to the girls of the Elementary 
schools at the Cours Menagere. 

General Cxjreiculum in Jabdins d'Enfants. 

The children in these schools are divided somewhat strictly into 
three divisions ; children aged from three to four, four to five, and 
five to six. In the 14 schools there are 1,075 children in the 
Ist division, 981 in the second, and 1,267 in the 3rd. The 
teaching is entirely according to Eroebel. But, it is hardly 
necessary to add, there are many ways of applying Froebel, and 
the methods used in these schools are free and intelligent. The 
result is that the children are bright, happy and natural ; they 
are forthcoming and friendly, extremely conversational, ana 
talk a pure language, with clear enimciation. Every child is 
clean, its hair well brushed, and boys and girls all wear 
pinafores; the children appeared vigorous and healthy, and 
seemed thoroughly at ease in their surroundings. They laughed 
heartilv at some of their " Causerie " lessons, and were never 
checked. Hme. Kergomard's words: "A child ought to 
laugh as a Bird ought to sing," have unconsciously become 
true for these schools. A great deal has depended on the 
teachers, and Mme. Destree's influence here is apparent, and 
warmly acknowledged by those she has helped and is helping 
daily ty wise criticism, encouragement, and suggestion. Never- 
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theless the entire materialism of the wliole curriculum strikes 
one somewhat grievously. The commercial tendency of all educa- 
tion in Binissels is pronounced even in the baby schools of the 
Commune. 

Shortly summed up, their occupations are as follows. A more 
lengthy and detailed time-table will be found in Appendix K. 



Substances : — 

Ist Gift— The Balla^. 

2nd Gift.— Sphere, Cylinder, and Cubes 

3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th.— Construction 

Surfaces : — 

flat Tablets 

Counters 

Folding 

Pricking Cards - . - - 
Cutting out 



Lines : — 

Weaving - 

Laths - - - 

Iron Rings and Sticks 

Plaiting, Interlacing 

Coloured Laths 

Designing 

Kings - - - 

Points :— 

Embroidery 

»Sand-modelling 

Beads 

Little Talks - 



Occupations 



1st Div. 
3-4. 



2 
1 
3 



1 
1 



2 
2 

1 

2 



2 
2 
3 



22 



2nd Div. 
4-5. 



2 
1 
2 



2 
3 

3 

1 
2 
1 



1 
1 
2 
3 



28 



3rd Div. 
5-6. 



S 

2 
2 
2 



1 
2 
1 
3 



1 
2 
2 
3 
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Qenebal Flak of Education. 

Such is the crude outline of the Froebelian system as used 
throughout Belgium. Before detailing the scheme it will be 
well to show how this precedes the general plan of education 
in that country. The concentric character of education in 
Belgium appears from the very beginning, i.e., at tlie Jardins 
d'Enfants. There is no question here of education, but of an 
harmonious whole of exercisee calculated to cultivate 4ihe 
physical, intellectual, and moral faculties of little children from 
the age of three, so that, on reaching the school a^s^e of six, they 
may be able profitably to follow the lessons of l^e elementary 
school. Each exercise has a epecial object which appears in 
each of the three divisions — ^the firet, inculcation ; the eecond 
and third, strengthening and extending in proportion to 
the development of the child's faculties. A notion, taught in 
its simplest form in the first and second years of study, reappears 
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in the third year with an iiicreasing wealth of connected ideas. 
The profeesional tendency appears at the very beginning. Con- 
struction with little sticks and cubes, exercises of folding, plait- 
ing, and modelling give the children manual dexterity, exact 
notion of size, combinations and special shapes, all of which «the^ 
will find again in the Primary school, where the education is 
strongly characterised by this professional tendency. 

Again, from the time-table in Appendix Ky it will be readily 
seen that a direct relationship is established between observation 
and elocution exercises on the one hand amd manual occupation 
on the other. From this succession of exennses it naturally 
follows that for the child notion is associated with its expression 
by means of words, always strengthened by adequate manual 
occupation requiring application of mind and action of the 
senses. The motto of the Belgians is " Schools for Life." 

Leaves fbom the Note-book of a Dihectrice. 

Monday y January 4^A. 

9 to 9.45. — Construction. Children have had 18 lessons on third 
and fourth gifts. (N.B. — Third gift is a box containing a 
2-inch cube equally divided into eight cubes, 1 cubic inch 
each. Fourth gift, box containing a cube divided into 
eight solid oblongs, 2 inches long, 1 inch broad, \ inoh 
thick.) Third and fourth gifts together for first time. Show 
children how to make artistic shape with cubes and oblongs ; 
afterwards encourage them to make their own choice of com- 
binations quite alone. Illustrate. 

9.45 to 10.15. — Game. Throwing balls into a basket placed in 
the middle of the circle. 

10.15 to 10.45. — Interlacing. Band of paper folded into three, 
squares interlaced at comers, leads to formation of star. 
(Children have had 12 lessons on interlacing.) 

10.45 to 11. — Gymnastics. Bending and extension of arms in 
front. 

11 to 11.30. — lAtde Talk. On second gift. General appearance 
of gift, it includes three substances, of which two are known. 
Do not give name of cylinder yet. The sphere resembles 
ball in shape, it has a round surface. Find round object in 
class-room, and then from ordinary life. 

11.30 to 12. — Games. Skipping rope, to jump three times and 
run away. 

2 to 2.45. — Weaving in paper. 2 and 2, 1 and 1, 2 and 1. Inven- 
tions and combinations. 

2.45 to 3.15. — ^Free recreation. 

3.15 to 3.45. — Counters and Sticks. Union of coloured counters 
and sticks, to construct an artistic shape with eight 
counters, four red amd four blue, and eight sticks, 

3.45 to \,— Games. Balls or toys, 
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Tuesday, January bth. 

9 to 9.45. — Tablets. Blue and red. Two (vhildren work together. 

Each partner caii place two tableta of his own choice to 

help in the process of making an artistic shape out of four 

tablets. (Children have had 12 lessons.) 
9.45 to 10.15.— Game. " The Little Shoemaker " (action song). 
10.15 to 10.45. — Design. An ornamental design witli sticks of 

two lengths. 
10.46 to 11. — Gymnastics. Throwing balls into a box. 
11 to 11.30.— 1«^ Gift. (A set of six worsted balls, primary and 

seoondary colours with strings and crossbeam. Froebers 

first gift for babies.) Balls of two colours ; violet is made 

from blue and i^d. Exercise, turning a disc formed by 

sections of blue and red. 
11.30 to 12. — Games. Throwing balls against tbe wall. 
2 to 2.45. — Beads. Chains with two strings, bead baskets, etc., 

for the older children. 
2.45 to 3.15. — Free recreation. 
3.15 to 3.45. — Little Sticks, the number 7 (children have had 

eleven lessons taking the numbers 1 to 7). Sticks arranged 

by children in patterns of 7. 
3.45 to 4. — Games. 



Wednesday, January ^th. 

9 to 9.45. — Construction. Two working together, common 
forms. Children will build a bridge under whicb trains — 
some passenger, some goods — will pass. 

9.45 to 10.15. — Game, Children jumping two together to music. 

10.15 to 10.45. — Laihs. Three laths placed horizontally on 
three others placed vertically and interlaced. The orna* 
ment thus obtainied lends itself to various modifications, 
wbich may be left to the initiative of the child. 

10.45 to 11. — Gymnastics. To cultivate sound. 

11 to 11.30. — 2nd Gift (Box containing sphere, cylinder, and 
two cubes.) Cylinder in relation to two first substances. 
The substances compared. Points of resemblance. 

11.30 to 12. — Games. India-rubber ball, first against wall and 
second into basket. 

2 to 2.45. — Folding. Square folded three times. Construct a 
sailing-sHip. Talk about ships and sailing. 

2.45 to 3.15. — Free recreation. 

3.15 to 3.45. — Little Talk. To enrich vocabulary we shall talk 
to-day about different qualities that may be attributed to 
different objects. (1) Hat. All not alike; they may be 
round, pointed, flat, larjre, narrow, small, etc. (2) Bread 
may be fresh, stale, round, square, hard, brown, white, etc, 
(This lesson amused the children greatly.) 

3.45 to 4. — Bowling TToopff. 
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Thursday y January 7th, 

9 to 9.46. — Embroidery and Design^ foUowinp preceding com- 
binations. 

9.45 to 10.15. — Game of horses, with song. 

10.15 to 10.45. — Design, Development of Tuesday, the 5th. A 
new design dictated, then developed by child at will. 

10.45 to 11. — Gymnastics. To develop sound. Distinguish 
between sounds far and near, between wood, stone, and iron. 

11 to llM.—Cuttinff OiU. To cut a square into four equal 
isosceles triangles. 

11.30 to 12. — Game. Dancing and simple jumping by means of 
ropes. 

(Half-holiday.) 

Friday, January 8th, 

9 to 9.45. — LUtle Talk. Study second and third verses of " The 

Little Shoemaker.^' Explain and sing. 
9.45 to 10.15.— G^ame " The Little Shoemaker." 
10.15 to 10.45. — Plaiting, Strips of paper; four strips of 

different colours to make a new pattern'. 
10.45 to 11. — Game, abridged from "Prisoners' Base." 
11 to 11.30.~ Construction. Third and fourth gifts. A common 

object — piano ; talk about it, then build. 
11.30 to 12. — Game. Cat and mouse in middle — circle round. 
2 to 2.46. — Beads, Bags and bracelets with two threads. 

2.45 to 3.15. — Free recreation. 

3.15 to 3.45. LUUe Sticks. More practice in number 7. 

3.46 to 4. — Games, 

Saturday, January 9th, 

9 to 9.45. — Tablets, Geometric figiires with eight tablets. 
Squares round a centre. Children working with both hands. 

9.45 to 10.1b.— Game. " The Wolf in the Wood." Song. 
10.15 to 10.45. — Design, Free-arm dr^twing. Children draw 

outline of a poker after one has examined different parts. 
10.45 to 11. — Game, The blind man — ^to exercise touch. 
11 to 11.30. — Plaiting, All the children can spend their time 

in investigating patterns after formula 3 and 3, and 1 and 1 

blended. 
11.30 to 12. — Game of running. The sea is calm, agitated, 

fltormy. They run slowly, then faster, and lastly, fast and 

loud. 
2 to 2.45 — Folding. A hat with wings of rectangular shape. 

2.46 to 3.16. — Free recreation. 

3.16 to 3.45. — Sand and Modelling. Make balls of sand, 
different sizes, and set in rows according to size. 

3.45 to 4. — Game, Skipping ropes. 

It should be explained that during all these lessons the children 
are constantly moving about They come out and point to the 
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figures on the blackboard, and they are allowed to stand up and 
speak when they like, witiiout the discipline being too severe. 

Moral lessons are also given in these schools, of which the 
following is a specimen. It is taken from Mme. Gremling's 
note-book, ** The Charitable Child/' illustrated by the teacher 
on the board. " Juliette wias on her way to school. Mama had said 
to herri *Run ofE, my child, be good, and work well.' Juliette 
carried her note-'book in one hand, and in the other was her 
little basket, well filled for the mid-day meal, for the school 
was too distant to allow her to return to dinner. On her way, 
Juliette met a poor woman who led a ragged child by the hand. 
The child had very bad boots, and it was crying, perhaps from 
cold. Its mother went from door to door, asking alms, for 
she had no bread for her child. Little Juliette stopped, then 
without hesitating, she plunged her hand into her basket and 
drew out a slice of bread and jam and a large apple, which she 
gave to the poor child. Imagine the satisfaction of Juliette 
after tiiis good deed, and the praise she received from her mother 
when she recounted her good action." 

Building and Equipment. 

The buildings of the Jardins d'Enfants in Brussels are 
specially adapted to small children, and built for the purpose. 
They contain three or four rooms, each holding about 50 
children, on the ground floor. These rooms are high, light and 
airy ; they are arranged with three or four narrow and polished 
tables, each accommodating about 20 children, 10 on each side. 
The children sit on low benches with backs in proportion to 
their size. (The rules for the construction of these rooms 
ordain cots in which children can be placed if overtaken with 
sleep, but practically there are none in these schools, nor any 
sort of accommodation' for children to rest. It will be noted on 
referenoe to the time-table that there is no time for resting 
anywhere, and, indeed, I never saw a child asleep in the Brussels 
schools — a sight so familiar in our own baby-rooms.) 

At the end of these class-rooms is a desk and chair for the 
teacher, and a blackboard. Bound the rooms are low black- 
boards inset in panelling which is finished at the top with a 
narrow shelf on which stand specimens of the children's work. 
On these Blackboards the children themselves draw with chalk. 
The pictures on the walls were for the most part French — ^moral 
subjects. There are no flowers or growing bulbs or seeds in the 
class-rooms. 

A large hall forms the centre of all the new Jardins d'Enfants, 
where the children play, and often there is more than one. At 
a new and beautiful school in one of the suburbs, each class-room 
had its own' hall on the opposite side of the passage. The hall 
has, invariably, a piano, which is much used for singing, march- 
ing, and action games. TEe walls of the hall are often made 
bright with objects procured for the children by tibe School Com- 
mittees, the idea being that the children's curiosity may be 
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aroused by tli6 sight oi uncommon things, such as the children 
of the rich see in their houses. ^'The children' are also 
encouraged to manufacture little things themselves for the 
decoration of the rooms they occupy ; their little works will be 
exposed on the walls ; they will begin to understand that nothing 
is done without trouble, and that satisfaction should always be 
gained at the expense of work." 

A little passage with many low basins for the children to 
wash, clean towels and soap, leads out of the hall — sometimes 
into the garden. These gardens are well planted and mostly 
gravelled; in the paying Jardins d'Enfants each child has its 
own garden, but though the rules treat this as a necessity, prac- 
tically it is not so. At one end of the garden are the children's 
offices. These are particularly well arranged, with low doors, 
so that one grown person can command them while they are 
entirely private to the children. As in the French schools^ a 
femme de service attends to the children's needs. 

There is a small bureau for the Jardini^re-en-Chef, and rooms 
in the building for the concierge, who in some cases combines 
her other duties with that of femme de service. 

Cost. 

The cost of building a Jardin d'Enfants, with five class-rooms, 
is estimated at 125,000 francs. For warming apparatus, light- 
ing, ventilating, and furnishing the same — 9,000 francs. 
Towards this sum, the State usually gives one-third, the 
Province one-sixth, and the Yille half. In the last case referred 
to, the State and Province together gave 68,000 francs, the rest 
of the expense being borne by the Commune. 

The upkeep of each school is shown in a table {see Appendix 
E). The total expenses (without building) of the Jardins 
d'Enfants in Brussels for 1907, amounted to 297,265 francs; the 
estimate for 1908 is 325,715 francs. 

Eooles-Qabdiennes in the Sububbs of Bbxjssels (Communal). 

Of these there are 25 distributed among the 10 suburbs. 
St. Gilles, containing 60,086 inhabitants in 1905, spent in 
1907 a sum of 66,440 francs on one Jardin d'Enfants and three 
Ecoles-Gardiennes. Although the names are interchangeable in 
this case the 93 children attending the Jardin d'Enfants paid 
40-60 francs a year, amounting in' all to 3,400 francs; the 
Commune of St. Gilles paid 3,236 francs for this school per 
annum, the total expenses for the year being 6,636 francs.* The 
Ecoles-Gardiennes, containing 1,140 children, cost 74,946 francs 
er annum. This sum includes salaries of staff, upkeep of 
uildings and furniture, warming, lighting, school materials, 
etc., but no construction' or sites. Towards the expenses in 
1907 the State gave a grant of 6,150 francs plus an extra grant 

♦ This smn includes 50 francs to a^octor in the Health Department of 
St. Gilles. 
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of 2,690 francs, the Province gave 2,607 francs, and the Commune 
63,203 francs. 

Ixdles. — Population 70,649 in 1905, spent in 1907 a sum of 
64,447 francs on seven Jardins d'Enfants. One of these charges 
fees, 3,000 francs l&eing received per annum. The other six are 
attached to the elementary schools of the Commune. Towards 
these schools the State contributes 7,000 francs per cmnum, the 
Province 2,256 francs, the Commune 47,296 francs. The number 
of children frequenting these schools was not forthcoming. 

Molenbeeh-St.'Jean, — Population in 1905 was 64,619 ; spent 
54,522 francs on six Ecoles-Gardiennes in 1907. These were 
attended by 1,389 children. The schools are all free. Three 
occupy buildings of their own, three are annexed to Primary 
schools. Towards the expenses the State gives 8,275 francs, the 
Province 1,631 francs, the Commune 43,36o frcoics. In addition 
to these there is a Jardin d'Enfants annexed to the High School 
for GKrls, which charges fees. The parents' payments amount 
to 2,500 francs, the Commune gives 3.096 francs. 

Saint-Josse-ten-Noode. — Population 33,563 in 1905, spent a 
sum of 20,940 francs on three Ecoles-Gardiennes, receiving 
towards this 2,500 francs from the State, 1,051 francs from the 
Province, and 16,677 francs from the Commune. This Commune 
has also two Jardins d'Enfants annexed to the Primary schools, 
and one attached to the High school. These all charge fees, and 
receive grants from State and Province. 

Schaerbeek, 71,114 population in 1905, has six Ecoles Gar- 
diennes. This Commune refuses to take children under four 
years old in these schools ; it keeps them for two years before 
passing them on to the Primary schools. The authorities here 
have drawn up a very careful programme for the children, and 
spared no pains or money on their elementary education. Their 
newest Ecole-Gurdienne (not including building), containing 
eix class-rooms, six halls, and 254 children, costs 13,154 francs 
per annum, of which 11,690 francs are spent on salaries, and 660 
francs on cleaning alone. The programme of the Ecoles-Gar- 
diennes at Schaerbeek offers the following suggestions: — ^**The 
Ecole-Gardienne is but a means of preparing the child to benefit 
by primary instruction. Its object is to complete the maternal 
education of children of the working classes, who are seldom 
surrounded at home by that assiduous care which is required for 
the harmonious and regular development of organs and 
intellectual faculties. To develop the physique of these children 
by exercise and substantial nourishment {see Appendix L), 
and to contribute thus to ensuring them robust health; 
to educate the senses, to awaken the faculty of percep- 
tion, and the spirit of observation; to encourage the instinct 
of imitation and the hatching of inventive powers; to 
teach the children, within possible limits, to express 
clearly their observations and opinions ; to accustom them to 
cleanliness, order, politeness, activity, obedience, kindness 
towards animals ; to inspire them with a love of truth and taste 
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for the beautiful ; to make them good, amiable, generous, and 
merciful ; to set them against alcoholic drinks, showing them 
the advantages of temperance and sobriety — such m the essenti- 
ally human work confided to our teachers — * jardinihres, ' 

"'The methods to use are based on the natural laws which 

¥3vem the physical, moral, and mental development of the child, 
his is what the genius of Froebel has created. It includes a 
graduated series of games, exercises, talks, songs, manual 
occupation, the harmonious blending of which vivifies all organs 
and powers. The principal role of the teacher ^ gardienne^ con- 
sists in helping the spontaneous activity of her pupil at the 
right moment. To induce action by making opportunity and 
supplying an example and application, to throw a charm over the 
teaching by using the loving persuasions of a mother; this is 
her part. To succeed, she must avoid the mechanism of the 
methods, she must not dwell on exterior forms, she must not 
allow the teaching of work and occupations to become 
monotonous or apply thin^ as detailed in a manual. She must 
be permeated witn the spirit of the Froebel system; vary the 
lessons, talks, games; always invent new combinations, and 
finally lead the children to create for themselves by allowing 
them to be spontaneous and free.'' 

On the subject of "Little Talks" the syllabus enlarges. 
There are to be practical talks illustrating the six Froebel gifts ; 
talks about their homes, families, cooking utensils, ailments, 
parts of the human body, clothes, domestic animals ; talks about 
the seasons of the year. Spring : Working in gardens, the first 
flowers, fruit trees, birds and their nests. Summer: Flowers 
and fruits, vegetables, insects, butterflies, bees, com, wheat, 
etc. Autumn: Fruit, apples, pears, plums, etc., departure 
of birds. Winter: Ice, snow; firing, lighting. Talks on little 
objects brought to school by the children, cultivating their 
observation and research, accustoming them to arrange and 
classify; talks on pictures representing scenes from family life 
or familiar events. The teacher will encourage the children to 
ask questions, and listen to their explanations of the subjects 
represented. She will allow them to reproduce these pictures, 
observing their ideas of colour ; talks on moral subjects. The 
teacher must make choice of a certain number of suitable stories 
which shall make children love their duties ; she must tell the 
story with feeling, ask questions, and complete the lesson by 
homely remarks. It is advantageous to establish a relation 
between the little talks and the moral stories. If she can blend 
them well, if after the lesson that appeals to the senses and 
mind she turns to that which aopeals to the heart, if the first 
leads quite naturally to the second, she will exercise a beneficial 
and enduring influence on the child, the result of this happy 
alternation. 

The storiefi should not be out of a book; the intelligent 
teacher will note passing events, public or private, and use them 
to make interesting and varied stories. Children naturally love 
animals, the companions of their games — birds, insects, flowers, 
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all these are specially interesting* The little pieces of poetry 
that they should learn are just those which speak of these, and 
those which make duty appear easy and pleasant. Each little 
piece should be beautiful, and no efforts should be spared to 
make the children recite correctly and with expression. Every- 
thing that teaches pronunciation is of the first importance in the 
Jardms d'Enfants. Games are a necessity for children, they 
must move, run and jump — they are of the very first importance 
in the Ecoles-Gardiennes. Difference must be made between free 
games and gymnastic games. The games are watched by the 
teacher, she suggests and inspires, but gymnastic games have 
a healthy influence on the development of the body; they should 
imitate natural movements — the work of the labourer, the move- 
ments of animals, things, ships, trains, mills, always accom- 
panied by music when possible. They should always be done 
out of doors when weather permits. But in bad weather there 
should be plenty of toys in the hall — balls, skipping-ropes, dolls, 
horses, boxes of bricks, tools, etc. 

Whenever possible, the children should have little gardens 
of their own (this is possible in suburban schools), where they 
can garden with their own hands; in sowing seeds, watering 
and planting, tihe little pupils get a nation of botany and cultiva- 
tion, they will learn to observe and love flowers and to appreciate 
manual labour. Indeed, gardening is suc^h a healthy occupation 
for children that it should play a large part in the Jardins 
d'Enfants. 

This syllabus, issued to all the teachers of Schaerbeek, adds 
to its general utility by appending a list of useful books on 
manual occupation, talks, recitations, songs, games, etc. 

Ecoles-Gardiennes in Bettssels Ain> Sttbxtebs (Private). 

There a]>e 35 private Ecoles-Gardiennes, some of which are 
adopted and subsidised by the Commune. Several of these 
have creches attached. For the most part tiie private schools 
visited by me were not in such good order as the 
Communal schools; they contained fewer children as a rule, 
and the children were less clean ; few of them were fed. There 
were, of course, exceptions, but there were no special points 
worthy of note. They are mostly under Government, but not 
medical, inspection. It was impossible to discover how many 
children were in these private schools without going to eac^i one, 
no statistics being published. 

Jabdins d'Enfants at LifeoE (Town). 

Jardins d^Enfants (Communaux), — Liege, with a population 
of 172,207 in 1905, has 20 Jardins d'Enfants accommodating 
3,800 children. (The whole province of Lieee has 228 Ecoles 
Gardiennes — 113 Commimal, 115 adopted — accommodating 
20,224 children.) The annual cost of these 20 Jardins d'Enfants 
is 196,550 francs. Of this, tihe State pays 20,525 francs, the 
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Province 3400 francs, and the Commune 154,828 francs. Tlie 
staff consists of 84 teachers, or about one teacher to every 45 
children. Their salaries are: One Directrice at 3,800 francs, 
20 head mistresses at 1,600-1,800 francs, depending on length 
of service, 54 teachers receiving 1,300-1,600 francs, and nine 
receiving 1,000-1,^^00 francs. They all have to undergo a 
special course of training, lasting two years at the Training 
College at Lifege, on the Vroebel methods. This course includes 
the following subjects : The elements of education and method 
generally, including the history of education, principally in the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries; special 
methods applied to the Jardins d'Enfants ; accurate knowledge 
of the Froebel methods; instructive exercises for the Jardins 
d'Enfants ; infant hygiene ; the French language ; arithmetic ; 
geography of Belgium, and notions of general geography; 
elementary national history; the first elements of natural 
history ; geometry and design ; singing and ^mnastics. 

Thirty-three pupils completed the course in 1905. Froebel 
method was introduced into the lii^ge schools in 1861, and is 
flourishing vigorously there to-day. The Directrice — practically 
an Inspectrice — ^has charge of the Froebelian course for teachers 
at the Training College. She teaches education, method, 
Froebel, infant hygiene, and morale. The schools are free and 
optional for children within the Commune aged from three to six. 
Those from without the Commune pay a small fee. The schools 
are open from 8 a.m. Those children who stay all day receive 
a 'bowl of soup at mid-day. This soup, given to all tiie children 
at the expense of the Commune, is wholesome, substantial, and 
as varied as possible. Besides meat, potatoes and vegetables, 
split peas, haricots, rice, sugar, milk, and barley are largely 
used. It is cooked by means of a bain-marie in one of the 
central schools which contains a kitchen. During 1904, 395,085 
portions of soup were distributed at a cost of 17,375 francs. 
The average number of portions per day was 1,367 on 289 days 
of the year. The proportion of portions to litres was 395,085 
portions and 189,008 litres. 

On St. Nicholas' Day a distribution of clothes takes place. 
These are made at the Primary schools. 

The programme of the Jardins d'Enfants at Liege includes 
the usual Froebelian course. During the first year the children 
examine the first four gifts; they practise with little sticks, 
tablets, weaving, bead-threading, etc. The second year the 
fifth gift is added, more elaborate work and some design is 
done; the third year the sixth gift is added, with extra 
additions in the shape of rings and more varied design. There 
is no reading or writing, and very little arithmetic done in' these 
schools. Perhaps the Liege syllabus with regard to the applica- 
tion of Froebel may be of interest. These are suggestions for 
little conversations : — 

October. — (1) School, return to school, where the school is, 
principal divisions of the building. The furniture in the class- 
room, benches, tables, blackboards, etc. (2) Autumn, the fall of 
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the leaves, work, autumn seed-time, himtiiig, tlie hunter, dog, 
game. Vegetables and fruits of tKe season, provisions for 
winter. 

Novemher. — (3) The human body, the head, face, skull, hair. 
The organs of sense which centre in the head. Body, chin, sides, 
back. Upper parts: shoulders, arms, elbows, hands. Lower 
parts: thighs, knees, legs, feet. Cleanliness, need of cleanli- 
ness in every part of the body. Very simple advice in hygiene. 

December. — (4) Clothing, clothes in general. Head-gear. 
Clothing of the body, wool, silk, leather. The tailor, dress- 
maker, shoemaker. (5) Winter: days and nights, ice and snow, 
the pleasures of winter, snowballs, slides, skating, evenings at 
home. St. Nicholas. Sufferings of the poor. Little birds. 
Charity. Winter clothing. 

January, — (6) New Tear's Day. Fuel. Necessity of warm- 
ing the rooms. Principal fuel, wood, coal, coke. The miner, 
the carter, the coal-dealer. Division of seasons (character of 
each) into months (recall each one of them by some impressive 
phenomena, a well-known deed, a dress), into weeks ; the days 
of the week, names, specialities. 

February. — (7^ Necessity of lighting rooms. Means of light- 
ings, candles, oil, lamps. Danger of petroleum, matches, precau- 
tions to take, gas, electricity (draw attention to light produced). 
(8) The family ; paternal home, principal parts, furniture of the 
house, man's profession — mason, carpenter, shoemaker, lock- 
smith, etc. 

March. — (9) Domestic animals — cat, dog, horse, cow. Beef, 
mutton, veal, pork. Principal fowls in poultry-yard — cock, hen, 
chicken, goose, duck. 

April. — (10) Food ; bread, meat, vegetables. Baker, butcher, 
greengrocer. (11) Drinks: water, coffee, milk, beer, wine. 
Various uses of water. (12) Spring; appearance of Nature. 
Sun, warmth, flowers, trees, gardens, fields. Business of the 
gardener. Principal tools for gardening. Beturn of the birds ; 
swallows; nests. 

May. — (13) The fields, wild flowers, singing birds; ways of 
the common birds. (14^ Flowers and vegetables in tiie month 
of May. (15) Insects : oee, butterfly, spider, caterpillar, louse, 
worm, moth. (16) Games of children in spring. 

June, — (17) Summer : phenomena, length of days and nights, 
temperature, showers, flowers, summer vegetables, pleasures of 
summer, work, haymaking, harvest, angling. "Various fish. 
Summer clothes. (18) Means of communication; transport. 

Jidy. — (19) Minerals; coal, paving stones, marble, gravel. 
(20) Metals: iron, copper, lead, gold, silver, nickel, tin. (21) 
Principal holidays ; Sundays, national fetes, etc. 
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Liiile Collections. — Accustom the children to form little col- 
lections of various products easily accessible, such as flowers, 
leaves, seeds, etc. 

Explanation of Pictures. — Pictures on card representing 
scenes from family life, children, fields, games, etc., to be con- 
nected with little talks, stories and songs. 

Little Moiul Stories. — ^Instructive explanation and expressive 
recitation of easy poetry ; little stories about children tne same 
as those being taught, in order to make them know, love and 
practice duties in accordance with their age. 

Songs. — ^Songs, rhythmic, with simple harmonies, melody, 
and sense. Combination of songs and gymnastic exercises. 

Grymnastie Games. — The teacher will find in the school 
library, games, songs, and ideas for stories in connection with 
her little talks and occupations. She must take into considera- 
tion the division to which the children belong in selecting these 
games, songs, and little stories. 

The rules of these schools are for the most part the same as 
those in Brussels. They are entirely free, open from 8 a.m. to 
4 or 5 p.m. Parents are requested to bring their children, and 
fetch them themselves if possible, and if not, to depute some 
responsible person. During the holidays — Christmas, Easter, 
August, and September — the schools are organised as usual for 
those children whose parents are at work (Liege consists, of a 
large industrial population). Parents are requested to bring 
their children washed, and their hair well brushed, with their 
shoes cleaned and stockings drawn up; on Mondays and 
Thursdays they are expected to have clean linen, and always to 
have a pocket-handkerchief. 

In addition to these schools there are fourteen private Ecoles- 
Gardiennes, directed by various religious orders, including the 
Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, les FiUes de la Croix, les Soeurs 
de Ste. Marie, etc. 

EcoLES Gabdiennes at Antwebp. 

Population in 1905, 297,311; has 16 Ecoles-Grardiennes 
(Commxmales) and 18 Private (Adopted). No accounts forth- 
coming. Soup is given from November 1st to Easter. Children 
are given tickets at Id. each, while a few necessitous children 
have it free. Five kilos of beef make soup for 100 children. 

Nothing much is being done with regard to young children ; 
tlie latest rules were drawn up in 1880 ; the Cours Normal bears 
the same date, and the time-tables, which include 36 occupa- 
tions, have not been revised since 1882. 

In the whole Province of Antwerp there are 42 Ecoles-Gar- 
diennes (Oommunalos) and 170 Private (Adopted), containing in 
all 31,311 cKldren. 
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m.— SUMMARY. 

Comparing the condition of Infant schools in England with 
those in France and Belgium, one is at once struck by the 
tremendous stress laid in the latter countries on hygiene. From 
first to last the physique of young children is recognised 
as a question of prior importance. Special schools at 
enormous cost have been built and equipped for infants 
between three and six; children are invited, not com- 
pelled, to attend these schools, which are, for iiie most 
part, perfectly free. But one important condition is 
imposed. The child must he sent clean^ its hair must be well 
brushed, its shoes cleaned, its stockings drawn up, its linen must 
be changed on Mondays and Thursdays, and failure to comply 
with these regulations means dismissal. 

To encourage this condition of things, a very large number 
of garments are ^iven away in these schools through private 
agencies. Also girls in elementary and secondary schools are 
taught to make small pinafores, etc., for the infants. And not 
only external appearance, but the child's physical needs are duly 
considered. In l>oth countries an attendant (femme de service) 
is provided, whose duties are to ^ve certain delicate children 
medicine (where there is organised medical inspection) on 
arrival ; personally to supervise them at the offioes twice a day ; 
to take care of those who are obliged to remain to dinner. With 
regard to the second of these points, attention has been drawn 
again and again to the deplorable and totally inadequate 
accommodation of our offices in English schools. The want of 
proper supervision leads to a condition of affairs wholly 
incredible to those who have not known, wholly regrettable 
to those w£o Eave the morality of the nation at heart. Added 
to this, in the case of young children, much ill-health and suffer- 
ing results from this neglect. It is to be hoped that with all 
the marked improvements taking place in infant training this 
crying need may not be set aside. 

In Belgium there is constant communication between teacher 
and parent, and plenty of opportunities for conversation, if 
necessary, with regard to the child's health. At the hour of 
dismissal, the Head Mistress, class mistress and concierge are 
at the^ig street door where the mothers assemble to meet their 
children, and as each child is claimed, the Head Mistress often 
takes the opportunity of congratulating the mother on the child's 
clean! appearance, of suggesting a little more attention in this 
or that direction, of remarking on what the child has done or 
said if occasion chanced. While in return, the mother may 
have something to say or suggest, which is kindly received by 
the Head Mistress. 

Again, the regulations about the children's dinners are more 
hvgienic than ours. Every child in France and Belgium who 
has to stay at school through the day is obliged to bring its 
food properly in a basket. The baskets must be properly 
packed, and there is a special shelf where thev are kept neatly 
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labelled and in an airy place. Our children are gtill bringing 
their dinners in dirty pieces of newspaper; they give the 
unappetising parcel to their class teacher, who puts it into the 
cupboard ^ere reading books, copy books, and all school 
materials are kept. The cupboard is then closed. The child 
eats its dinner, cold, and out of the paper. Anything more 
unwholesome for a yoimg, growing child can hardly be 
imagined. The provision of penny dinners in cases where the 
child is obliged to spend the whole day at school is obviously 
advantageous, and it is effected abroad with very simple organisa- 
tion. On the other hand, studying the young child under six 
from an hygienic point of view, one would like to see more time 
for rest in the breathlessly full programmes of the day. Neither 
France nor Belgium has any provision for this, though, in any 
reorganisation of our Infant schools, this subject should receive 
full consideration. Leaving the hygienic point of view only 
briefly touched, and passing to the moral and mental training 
of the child, it may be noted that both France and Belgium are 
omitting reading, writing, and arithmetic from the subjects to 
be taught in their Infant schools. From the Communal school 
programme it has been entirely swept away ; some of the small 
Adopted or Private schools still give in to the parents and teach 
these subjects. But it is an almost accepted idea now that children 
have been forced to concentrate their entirely undeveloped minds 
on subjects such ae these to their detriment hereafter. Plenty of 
free play, undirected occupations and training in self-control 
in the Infant school will enable the child to learn quickly when 
it reaches the Elementary school. Madame Destree, Inspectrice 
des Jardins d'Enfants in Brussels, having closely studied the 
question of learning to read, declares that at the age of six an 
average child will learn in four months. There are many 
experts in England who agree with her. 

Lastly, let it be observed that though France and Belgium, 
with regard to the hygiene of Infant schools, have left us some- 
what behind, yet, when< our reorganisation comes, as come it 
must in order to reduce the hopeless size of our classes, our 
large cities can command a well-trained band of teachers, who 
have been quietly working at new methods, who are trained in 
the hygiene of cKUd-life, who have attended lectures by experts 
on the subjects of occupations, story-telling, games, Nature- 
study, etc., in relation to child psychology. They are studying 
long and devotedly for the love of the subject, and for no com- 
mercial end, and they will be capable, when the times are ripe, 
to organise the Child Nurseries of England on methods which 
have grown out of the experience of bygone ages by means of 
which we may hope to turn our over-diflciplined babies into more 
joyous little beings, happier and healthier, more natural and more 
spontaneous. And not only this. Both France and Belgium have 
neglected that part of Froebel's trainins: which has been well 
called the "soul-hood of the child.'* Froebel was one of the 
first to realise the vital importance of revealing to the child the 
individuality of the human eoul, to point out **all the glory that 
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may come into its life." He revealed the value of nature work — 
so little used in. the foreign schools. This side of his teaching 
is being developed in our English infant schools, children are 
being taught to sow seeds and to watch their growth, to follow 
the natural growth of flower and fruit, and to realise a higher 
power than that of man. By our fairy stories, our legends, our 
myths, our encouragemeoit of the childish imagination, we are 
laying the foundation of that which must develop later into 
the relation of the human soul towards the Divine. 

M. B. Syngb. 
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Town of Brussels. 



INFANT HYGIENE. — INSTRUCTIONS TO MOTHERS. 

(Drawn up by a Committee of the Belgian National League for the 

Protection of Infancy.) 



Every year more than 30,000 children die in Belgium before thev have 
reachea the age of one year. This excessive infant mortality is aue, in 
great measure, to ignorance and to prejudices upheld by custom. 

The spread of a knowledge of tne elementary rules of infant hygiene 
is one of the best means by which to check the disastrous results of the 
faulty methods] generally employed in the up-bringing of infants. The 
mistakes most commonly maae are with re^rd to the feeding of young 
children; gastro-enteritis (sickness and diarrhoea) is the illness which 
claims most victims among very young children. Maternal love does not 
make up for want of knowledge ; to be a good mother is a thing which has 
to be learnt Many mothers make their children ill without meaning to 
do 80, through ignorance. 

The Belgian National League for the Protection of Infancy has thought 
it a duty to draw up some elementary and practical advice, to be diffused 
widely among the public. These notes on the care of infants are in the 
form of short directions to young mothers. They will be useful in enabling 
them to avoid serious mistakes which may brine: on their children deteriora- 
tion of health, illnesses, permanent physical defects, or even death. 

Sanie Genet'ol PHnciples. 

Cleanliness is one of the first conditions of a child's health. An 
infant's skin is very sensitive, and soon comes out in a rash or in sores if 
proper care is not taken immediately to remove soiled linen. If, in spite 
of attentive care, a rash appears on the buttocks^ thighs, legs or heels of 
the baby, the cause must nearly always be sought m the defective action of 
the digestive organs. 

Air and light are absolutely essential to a child's life and health. Too 
much heat indoors, especially if the air is close, is 8ts harmful to a child as 
too great coldness of the ox)en air. The bodily warmth of infants should 
idways be kept up (without excess) by clothes which are soft and not too 
ti^ht ; wool and flannel are usually suitable for infants' clothing in our 
clunate. 

Some Advice, 

At the moment of birth the head of an infant is often ill-formed; there is 
no need to rub or press it, it will take shape gradually. If the breasts of 
the new-bom infant are swollen, notliing further must be done than to 
anoint them with camphorated vaseline — rubbing is always harmful. A 
child should never be rocked ; the ancient custom of rocking has an irri- 
tating e£fect on the digestion and nervous system. No medicine should 
be given to a baby, not even the mildest purge, without a doctor's advice. 
From the very first a child should be accustomed to food and sleep at 
regular hours. 

The eyes and ears should be attended to very carefully by the parents. 
Purulent ophthalmia is frequently the cause of blindness ; many a blind 
man might have had his sight if his parents had consulted a doctor in time. 

10699. D 
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Discharge in the ears often causes menin^tis ; if there is matter in the 
ears they should be seen to at once. Piercing the lobes of the ears is a 
barbarous and useless custom. The wearing of earrings haa never pre- 
vented ailments of the eyes ; on the other hand, it has often produced 
inflammation, ulceration of the skin, and abscesses of the glands. 

The mother ought, as much as jwssible, herself to take charge of her 
child. The doctor is always the best guide to mothers in bringing up their 
children. Neighbours should never be consulted about any ailment. As 
soon as the mothsr notices that her child is ailing, her duty is to call in a 
doctor and follow his orders implicitly. 

Children should bo vaccinated, if possible, during the first three months 
of life. 

There is no need to teach a child to walk ; when it feels strong enough 
it will take the first 8te]is of its own accord. 

Children should be bathed in tepid water (35 centigrades) ; a bath either 
too hot or too cold is harmful. 

It is a good thing to weigh an infant regularly every week. This affords 
valuable information as to the state of health and the grow^th of a baby. 

There is a small operation often practised, which is useless and often 
harmful : the severance of the net or vein of the tongue. It is an elastic 
substance, and very rarely prevents sucking or, later on, speech in a baby. 

The use of indiarubber teats is a l)ad habit. These teats are often 
contaminated with microbes, and may carry infection. 

Feeding of Infant $, 

The principles of the healthy feeding of infantf» are of the highest im- 
portance, ana special attention should be i)aid to them, a^s it is with regard 
to these that most mistakes are made. 

Mother's milk is the best fomi of food for infants. No other sort of food 
is to be compared with it. Every mother who is strong enough ought to 
nurse her child. Breast feeding should, as far i)ossible, continue for fifteen 
months. The breast should be given at regular intervals and at the same 
hours every day. The child should have nothing in the intervals, even if 
it cries. 

If the child is asleep at the usual time for its meal, it should be wakened 
and given the breast. If regularity is maintained from the very first in the 
hours of feeding and intervals between meals, in spite of crying and sleea 
the chUd will certainly become accustomed very soon to obey a will 
stronger than its own. 

Every woman who is nursing should abstain from alcoholic liquors, 
lieady wine and strong beer ; a very light beer is the most that should bo 
allowed with meals. 

If the mother has evidently too little milk to feed her child sufficiently, 
either temporarily or altogether, mixed feeding must be resorted to ; that 
is, the child must be given a certain quantity of animal milk to supplement 
the insufficiency of the maternal breast. It is a mistake to suppose that 
milk from different sources cannot be mixed. This mistake is one that 
even in these days prevents the spread of the practice of mixed nourish- 
ment. 

Artificial feeding is that which has to be resorted to when the milk of the 
mother or wet-nurse is unavailable for the infant. For artificial feedinff, 
cow's milk is generally used, with good reason. It is easily procured, it is 
plentiful and cheap, and is to be had everywhere. Ass s milk, mare's, 
goat's^ or sheep's milk may also be used sometimes. It is absolutely 
necessary, in having recourse to artificial feeding, to ensure in every 
possible way that the milk is of good quality. Milk which has been passed 
through a separator should never be used for feeding young children. In 
Belgium, the regulations for the sale of milk allow the retailing of partially 
and wholly skimmed milk. According to the bye-laws on the subject, the 
former whm offered for sale must be in jugs which have a brown stripe 
round the neck, and the thin milk, from which all the cream has been taken, 
in jugs with a blue stripe round the neck. These two kinds of milk should 
never be used for infants. 
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It is for the doctor to decide whether the milk is to be given pure, or 
whether it is to be diluted or sweetened. Dilations should always be 
made with water that has just been boiled, and according to the doctor's 
directions. Before giving the milk to the child it is well to be certain, by 
tasting it, that the liquid has no disagreeable smell or taste. 

Noxious germs which may contaminate milk and produce illness (gastro 
enteritis, tuberculosis, typhoid fever, etc.) may be mitigated or destroyed 
by different practices, such as pasteurisation, boiling, heating by steam 
and sterilisation. 

Pasteurisation is a method which consists in bringing a liquid to about 
70 degrees Centigrade, and then cooling it very rapidly. 

Milk is sterilised by bringing it to a temperature of 110 degrees Centi- 
grade. Milk which has only been pasteurised, boiled or steamed, should 
be consumed within twenty-four hours. Although sterilised milk will keep 
longer, it is advisable in feeding an infant not to use very stale milk. 
Whatever milk is used, it should l>e kept in clean vessels, protected from 
dust, and in a place that is cool and free from smells. 

All heating processes (pasteurisation, boiling, sterilisation) should be 
carried out as soon as possible after milking, or they may have no effect. 
Milk is usually given to an artificially -fed child by means of a bottle. 
The simpler these are the better. Bottles of annealed glass are very commonlv 
sold, thm but strong enough to resist variations of temperature, witn 
rounded corners inside and out ; these bottles, fitted with a plain indja- 
rubber teat, are very suitable as feeding-bottles. All feeding-tx)ttles with 
tubes are very dangerous, and should be entirely forbidden. 

Milk should be given warm to the child (35 degrees Centigrade). The 
most perfect cleanliness is requisite for everything that touches the milk 
meant for the baby. The hands, the receptacles, the bottles and teats 
should always be scrupulously washed before coming into contact with the 
milk. The success of artificial feeding of infants depends on the exact and 
minute observance of these hygienic prescriptions. 

WeamTig. 

Weaning is the period of the child's life which extends from the 
moment that other food is added to the milk diet until such time as milk 
becomes quite a secondary food. 

This period extends over a long time. Weaning should never be sudden ; 
milk should remain the staple nourishment up to the age of 2^ or 3 years. 
In the days when food from the breast was the universal rule, the word 
weaning was used to mean the cessation of giving the breast. When a 
child is weaned from the breast, mother's milk snould be gradually replaced 
by animal milk. The substitution should take place slowly and by 
degrees ; the longer it takes the less risk there is for the infant ; it should 
extend over several months. 

When it is necessary to leave off breast-feeding suddenly (a matter about 
which the doctor ought always to be consulted) food from the breast will 
be replaced by animal milk; When the child has reached a certain age 
(8 months at least) one, and then a second, meal of milk may be replaced 
by lijjht farinaceous food (boiled). 

Solid food given prematurely is extremely dangerous. 

Before the first incisors appear starch foods are rarely necessary. 

Much sorrow might be spared to young mothers and much illness to 
infants if the hygienic rules of feeding in infancy were put in practice and 
scrupulously observed. 

Signed for the Committee by Dr. A. DEVAUX (President), 

Inspector-General of Public Health. 

Dr. EUGENE LUST (Secretary), 
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Leaflet issued by the Soci^t^ Pbotectrice des Enfants 

Mabttrs. 

Laitebie Mateknelle 
(1, Place db la Douane, Beussels.) 

We advise Mothen : — 

(1.) To put the basket containing the feeding bottles of milk into a cool 

Elace (for example, a cellar) immediately it is delivered, and, during extreme 
eat, to i)lace tiie bottles in a bucket of cold water, which should be renewed 
several times a day. 

(2.) Not to uncork the bottle till it is required for feeding. 

(3.) To taste the milk from each bottle, bv pouring some into a spoon, 
before giving it to the child ; the milk should have no bad taste, nor snoula 
it possess the slightest trace of acidity. 

(4.) To keep quite dry the teats which are put on to the bottles when 
^ving milk to the baby. After having used the teat, it should be washed 
in plenty of water and till the next meal kept diy in a closed vessel 
(gli^s or china for choice), so that no dust can reach it. 

(5.) To feed the babies at the same hour every day. 

(6.) To give the milk very slowly without minding if a little air cets into 
the milk miring the meal ; this mixture, on the contrary, makes uie milk 
more digestible. 

(7.) To take the child on their knees while feeding it with the bottle ; this 
process should last about ten minutes. 

(8.) To rinse the empty bottle which has contained milk at once, taking 
care also to rinse the stopper at the mouth of the bottle in plenty of running 
water. 

(9.) After the rinsinff to fill the bottle with clean water and leave it thus 
till it is called for by the carman. 
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APPENtyiX c. 



Syllabus on the Care of Infants. 

Brussels. 

The following is a translation of the authorised syllabus on the care of 
infants for the Scales minagh^ee of the VUle de Bruxelles^* drawn up by 
Mme. Cl»ys, Directrice de Ficole Bischoffsheim. 

The Care of Infants and Infant Hygiene. 
Course of the Egole Mj6nag£;re. 



Baby Garments. 

The garments of babies must be : (1) warm, (2) ample, in order not to 
impede the function of any organ and not to embarrass the movements in 
any way. 

There are two methods of clothing babies : the French method and the 
English method, 

Tliese two methods include the same garments for the upper part of the 
body — a chemise, a flannel or cotton vest, a vest of pique or some other 
material, a triangular kerchief and a robe (these garments are fastened at 
the back). 

The. French method includes for the lower part of the body: a linen 
diaper and a wool or soft flannel swathing band in which the baby's legs 
are wrapped and enclosed. 

Otd-fashioned baby-clothes,— -Foimerly these bahy-clothes were completed 
by a nannel band which was rolled firmly round. In certain countries 
even the child's head was made immovable by means of a piece of linen 
which was fixed to the clothes on each side of the neck. This is still used 
in the southern provinces of our country. 

Popidar error.— The child's body will be warmer and straighter if it is 
tightly bound in its clothes. 

The Enalish method includes for the lower part of the body : (1) linen 
diaper folded into a triangle, a pilche of flannel of triangular shape, woollen 
stockings, and little woollen shoes. 

The pomt of the diaper and that of the pilche are brought together by a 
pin between the baby's legs, in order to leave them complete liberty. 

The English baby-clothes are the better, because they allow the child 
to move and to develop freely. 

The French bahy-dothes^ if they are weU applied, have the advantage 
of preserving tihe oab/s warmth better ; their use may also be recom- 
mended dunng the night and during the first days which follow the child's 
birthy especially in winter. 

Cap,— 11 it is used, the cap should be made lightly, either of muslin or 
in crochet. It is wiser to accustom the child to do without it. 

Cleanliness, 

Care of the skin, — ^The different parts of the child's clothing must be 
frequently renewed ; the chemises and the vestis at least once every two 
days ; the swaddling band every time that it has been soiled, at night as 

well as in the day. 

■ - - ■ -■ 

* VUle de Bruxelles, — Sconomie Matemelle. Hygihie de VEnfance 
{Caurs de FEcoU M^nagh-e), Bruuels, 1904. 
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Each time that the child has soiled its swaddling band, that part of the 
body must be washed, dried with a soft linen and then powdered with 
powder of amydon or lycopjodiura. 

It is the only way to avoid the chapping and excoriations which cause 
the child so much suffering. 

Washing and baths, — A general rapid washing should be done every day 
over all the mrts of the body ; it is preferable to replace it by a very short 
bath in tepid water of 30*^ to 35° C. during the first months ; the temperature 
of the water should be lowered gradually. The temperature of the room 
in which the bath is taken should be from 15° to 16'* C. 

Refined soap must be used for the child's toilet : marshmallow or 
glycerine soap. 

If the chila's skin is irritated, he (she) should he given baths of amydon 
water or bran baths. 

Care of the head. — The child's head should be the object of special cari) ; 
it must be washed every day with tepid water, well dried, then brushed 
with a fine brush. Inflammation of the head — milk-scab, incrustation -;-iK 
frequent with babies and causes them much suffering ; this inflammation 
must be attended to without delay in order to avoid the risk of grave 
difiiculties. 

Popular ey^ror.— It is not permissible to curs scalp eruptions lest con- 
vulsions or meningitis shoula be induced. 

Nourishment. 

Milk is the first and the only nourishment proper to a baby ; everjrthing 
in a child's mouth shows that it should suck, not eat. Nothing can replace 
milk for the child, but, of all milk, that which suits it best is tne motner's. 

When the mother is ill and cannot nurse her child, when her occupations 
do not permit her to do so by day as well as b v night, she has recourse to 
artificial feeding, unless she can give the child, a nurse, which is preferable. 

In artificial Jeeding the child is given the milk of an animal ; cow, ass, 
sheep, goat, by means of a bottle. 

Cow's milk is generalljr used in our towns ; it differs from that of the 
woman, but by the addition of water and sugar its cpmpogition approaches 
that of mother's milk. 

Nitric 
Fluids. Matter. Fat. Sugar. Salts. Total. 

Mother's milk - 87-39 2*48 3*90 6*04 0-19 100 parts 

Cow's milk - 87*41 4-41 3-26 422 070 100 „ 

The milk is diluted by adding : 

During the first month - - - - A litre* of boiled water. 
„ second and third months - - i „ „ >, 

„ fourth month * - - - i „ „ „ 

Afterwards cow's milk should be given undiluted. 

Milk ferments rapidly, it can also contain dangerous microbes which com- 
municate diseases to children ; therefore it is necessary only to give well- 
boiled milk. 

The feeding-bottle which is easiest to keep clean should be used ; bottles 
consisting of a bottle closed by the india-rubber teat, without a tube, are 
the best. 

Carefvl usage of the bottle, 

1. Only boiled milk to be used ; 

2. The milk should be pure, not skimmed ; 

3. The addition of water and of sugar to be made in the required propor- 
tions ; 

4 The milk in the bottle should be tepid, 35*» to 37*' C. ; 

" 1 litre— 1-76 pints. 
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5. The bottle should only contain the milk for one meal, the surplus 
must be thrown away ; 

6. After each meal the bottle must be well cleaned in all parts by means 
of a brush and hot boiled water. 

Feeding with a bottle demands special supervision and careful under- 
standing, for the m£^jority of diseases of the digestive passages — thrush, 
infant cholera, enteritis— generally attack children brought up by hand, and 
are a frequent cause of mortality. 

These illnesses can also be caused by inappropriate food. 

In order to simplify artificial feeding, by oimmishing the causes of mor- 
tality, the Soei^td protectrice des Enfants Martm'% has instituted a laiterie 
nuitemelle, rue des Com^iens, 25, at Brussels. The milk sold there is 
huinanisea or sterilised milk, which approaches very closely to mother's 
milk, and is purified from the injurious germs which it may have contained. 
This preparation is made on the spot under the supervision of Dr. Lust. 
The new milk S:terilisef of this doctor has been adopted here as feeding- 
bottle. Deliveries are made for cash ; ten centimes the bottle. 

A distribution of milk at reduced cost, ten centimes a day, or free, is 
made daily to poor mothers who are prevented from nursing their babies 
themselves, or especially to mothers whose children are already suffering 
from bad feeding, sickness, diarrhoea. 

Popular errors, 

1. To believe that when a child is brought up by hand it is necessary 
always to give it the milk of the same cow. 

2. To believe that barley water is a food which suffices for the needs of a 
baby and that it can advantageously replace milk. 

3. To believe that a child should be fed with pap from the time its first 
teeth appear. 

Nv/mher of meals. 

Whether a child is nursed by its mother or fed with a bottle, it is neces* 
sary to observe strict regularity in the times of feeding. 

First half-year. 

First three months,— -By day, feed once every two hours ; at night, once 
every four hours. 

FoUomng three moiiths.—By day, once every three hours; at night, 
once every six hours. 

Second half-year. 

By day, ope meal every three hours ; replace one by soup ; at night, food 

once only, to be completely suppressed finally. We disapprove of the use 

of anv kind of indiambber teats which are given to children between meals. 

lliis bad custom forces a child to make efforts in sucking which are often 

iring. 

Weaning. 

During the Jlrst six months the child can only take milk, any other 
nourishment, being badly digested, is injurious. It is only during the 
second half-year^ and while continuing the use of milk, that the child should 
be given either pap or light soups, consisting of farinaceous foods prepared 
with milk. These paps and soups should be prepared fresh for each meal. 

To begin with, the milk meal must be replaced by one of soup during the 
day and, in proportion as the teeth become more numerous, the number of 
these soups will be gradually increased and the number of milk meals must 
be reduced 

After the age oj one year^ while maintaining milk as the principal 
nourishment the child could be given eggs, bread soaked in meat juice, 
and, eyentuaily, meat chopped fine. 

UfUH at least pivo years of age milk should remain the child s vriicciit^d 
food. 
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Rules for Weaning. 
It is important : 

1. Never to wean a child who has no teeth ; 

2. Never to wean a child who is teething \ 

3. Never to wean a child during the course of an indisposition or of an 
illness; 

4. Never to wean a child during the very hot weather ; 
6. Never to wean a child suddenly. 

Teething. 

Teething is a cause of digestive trouble for a child, that is why nursing 
must not cease at the moment of cutting the teeth. 

The first teeth appear in the following order :— 

Front teeth 4 to 6 months 

Side teeth - - - - - - - 4 „ 9 „ 

First small double teeth 4 „ 12 „ 

Eye teeth 4 „ 15 „ 

Second small double teeth 4 „ 18 „ 

OuM Rings. 

The child's first toy, the teether, is often intended to soothe the irritation 
of the gums caused by teething. 

A bone or india-rubber ring serves this purpose very well ; orris or marsh- 
mallow roots, which easily turn sour, must be avoided. Coloured or angular 
shaped rattles must not be used, as they might cause serious accidents. 

Sleef. 

Children have an imperative need of sleep, especially during the first 
days. Babies should be allowed to sleep as much as they wish ; towards 
the age of six months a child's sleep can be regulated. 

Sleep generally follows feeding ; a child should sleep in a cradle, and not 
in the arms or on the knees of its mother. 

The child, in its cradle, should always be laid on its side in order that, if 
sickness occurs, the liquid flows easily and does not enter the respiratory 
channels. 

The child must not be allowed to sleep with anyone (asphyxia), must not 
be accustomed to rocking, and use must not be made of narcotics, which 
have often caused deplorable accidents. 

It is necessary to accustom a child to get up early and to ^o to bed at the 
hour when, from fatigue or by habit, it goes to sleep inunediately. 

After the child's sleep, the cradle should be aired. 

Going out. 

Pure air, like nourishment, is a food which sustains life. 

A child must have air baths by bein^ exposed as often as possible to the 
open air ; in this way it will be submitted to the influence of full light, 
which is as necessarv for it as air. 

A child can be taken out without harm in hot weather (summer) at the 
end of a week ; in mild weather (spring, autumn) at the end of a fortnight ; 
in cold weather (winter) at the end of a month. 

Peaambulatobs. 

Perambulators are not good for ^uite little children, whom they expose to 
tiring and sometimes dangerous jolting ; the arms of the mother or the 
uurso are much more suitable for them until they have the strength to sit 
up and to change their position. 
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Walking— Exercise. 

Under our conditions of climate and race, a well-nourished child begins 
to walk when it is a vear old. All methods intended to force the act of 
walking must be avoided, straps or reins, wicker-baskets, wooden carriages ; 
nothing is more inclined to deform the legs, the pelvis, and the spine. It 
is preferable to assist the baby in its first attempts by supporting it under 
both arms. 

When it is necessary to lift a child over an obstacle, care must be taken 
to hold it with open hands, under the arms, otherwise there is a risk of 
dislocating its shoulder or vnrist. 

The child should be made to do some well regulated gymnastic move* 
ments favourable to its development. 

Vaccination. 

Vaccination is the best preventive of small-pox. 

Except in the case of an epidemic of small-pox, a child can be vaccinated 
from the age of two months. 

From the third to the tenth day which follows vaccination the child cannot 
go out, because it is then more sensitive to variations of temperature. 

Baths will be suppressed during the same time. The vaccinated part 
must be protected by a little shield with cotton wool. 



Dangerous Remedies. 

Certain very dangerous substances are sometimes used by ignorant 
mothers. 

Such are: decoction of poppy seeds, laudanum, to induce sleep; an 
emetic to produce sickness* These remedies have often caused accidents, 
sometimes fatal accidents. 

Nor must mustard poultices be applied to the calves of a child's legs if it 
is threatened with convulsions : it is well known that the pain caused by 
the mustard poultice may itseli provoke convulsions with little children. 

If the child is not in good health, it is best to submit it to a doctor for 
examination, for it may be attacked by serious illness without the 
symptoms being apparent. 
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ToTAi. Cost of Ecoles-Gardiennes in BEUiiuM, 1904. 



1.-- -£col£s-Gardiekn£s (Communal and Adopted). 

Francs. 
748,355 

67,614 

2,145,477 



State - 
Provinces - 
Communes - 



Charitable Bureaux - 
Endowments and other Sources - 
School Fees . . . . 
Deficit . . . . - 

Total 



48,727 
34,573 
30,217 
59,446 

3,134,409 francs. 



II. — Egol£s>Gardi£NN£S (peivate with Grant). 

State .-.-.-. 
Provinces ------ 

Communes 



Francs. 
560,716 

11,659 

23,653 



Total 



596,028 francs. 
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APPENDIX H. 

Rules for the Examination of Teachers in Ecoles- 

Gardiennes, June 17tr, 1898. 

A, — Written Examiruition. 

Part I. Principles of Morality and Right Living : 

Duty towarfh ^^o^/.— Importance and necessity of these duties; their 
object. 

Duty towarth >SV//'. —Necessity of self-preservation ; condemnation of 
suicide ; cleanliness ; hygiene ; gymnastics ; tenijierance. Ijove of work ; 
happiness it produces, order, economy, saving, moral benefits of saving. 
Duty of self -instruct ion and improvement. Power of " self-hel]) ** ; pru- 
dence, respect for truth, reverence for the given word, courage, personal 
dignity. 

Duty tmmrds the Fa7nily,—The family the foundation of societv ; 
family happiness. Marriage and its duties ; obligations on those who 
marry to know the duties to be fulfilled. Rights and duties of parents 
towards their children ; paternal and maternal love. Duties of cnildren 
towards their parents, filial love the first duty including all others, respect, 
obedience, help. Shameful conduct of children who refuse to help their 
Ijarents. Duties of children towards one another. Mutual interdependence 
of the family. Duties of twichcr and pupils ; need for teacher to possess 
love of little children ; her mission. Duties of master and servant. 

Duty touHirih JA/nA'/W.— Duties of justice. These are included in this 
fundamental maxim : '* Do not unto others what you would not they should 
do unto you." Respect for the life of others ; condemnation of murder 
Respect for the liberty of others ; personal freedom, slavery, serfdom. 
Respect for proi)erty ; origin of property ; binding character of promises 
and contracts ; theft, fraud. Duty of restoring things wTongly acquired 
and of repairing the wrong done to another. Respect for the honour and 
reputation of others. Calumny, defamation and slander. Respect for 
beliefs ; liberty of conscience, tolerance. 

Duties of Charity.— The duties of charity are summed up in the maxims : 
" Love thy neighbour as thyself,'' and " Do unto others as you would they 
should do unto you." The duties of charity are bindmg on each of us 
according to the measure of our mssessions. Charity should help poor 
children to develop their physical, intellectual, and moral faculties, and 
prepare them to earn their own living. Begging. Devotion and sacrifice. 

Civic Duties. — Love of country ; resiiect for the C^onstitution ; obedience 
to law^s ; respect due to public authorities ; duties of those in authority. 
I)efence of country ; obligation on every citizen to contribute both service 
and money. Political duties. Courage. 

"^a?'oiV-v/7're."— Politeness ; rules to be observed in the varying circum- 
stances of life. 

Part II. Pedagogy and Method : 

Education in general, and in Ecoles-Gardiennes. The object, import- 
ance and organisation of education. Sjxjcial object of infant education. 
R61e of the family and of the school in early trainmg. Mission of a teacher 
in an Ecole (iardienne — qualities necessary for success. 

Phydcf.ll Educatio^i.-^lts object and importance in Ecoles-Gardiennes. 
Duties and responsibilities of a teacher in an Ecole-Gardienne in respect 
of school hygiene, gymnastic exercises and infant games. 

Intellectual and Moral Training. — Simple distinction between the 
three important mental f£w;ulties : understanding, feeling and will. Way in 
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which these act and react on one another ; necessity of cultivating them 
harmonionsly. Danger of overworking or wrongly working young minds. 
General principles of education which result from these observations. 

Understanding. — That which is understood by outward perception ; 
conscience, reason. How the teacher of the Ecole-Gardienne sliould work 
at training the senses. How she should arouse and direct attention, the 
spirit of observation and reflection. How she should cultivate judgment 
and reasoning power. Memory and imagination ; means by \^'hicn the 
teacher in an Ecole-Gardienne can encourage the regular working of these 
faculties. 

Feeling,— 'Wa.ys in which the feeling for and love of Truth, Beauty, 
Right, God, show themselves ; what the teacher should do to brighten, 
direct and strengthen these feelings. 

Inclinations and Tastes. — Ways to encourage those that are good and 
to tight against those which tend toward evil. 

Will. — What is meant by will-power and personality. The meaning of 
command and obedience. How to inspire the child with the feeling of 
responsibility. Influence of practice and example in the education of 
young children. 

General Method. — Fundamental principles of the methods of elementary 
teaching. Explain carefully the following : The teacher of the Ecole- 
Gardienne enaeavours above all to develop the spontajieous and free activity 
of the child. She makes her teaching thoroughly intuitive; she brings 
before the childish intelligence the real object, before giving its name. She 
passes from that which is near to that which is far, from tne simple to the 
composite, from the concrete to the abstract. She tries to induce associa- 
tions of ideas and to make the children realise the link which unites work, 
games, and connected exercisers. She often returns to the same idea, 
but presents it in a different form. She is careful in her use of the 
Socratic form as well as the dogmatic. She early accustoms the child to 
express quite simply, but correctly, the result of its observations, as well as 
its thoughts and feelings. 

Special Method.— ^xevcises and gymnastic games ; their object in the 
Ecole-Gardienne ; time to be devoted to them ; the nature and order of 
exercises and games. How to direct them and get them carried out. 

Training in Thought and Ejrjrression, and Recitation. — Object, nature 
and choice. How to proceed. 

Songs learnt by Ear. — Style of songs to be used. Plan to follow in 
teaching them. Conditions of good performance. 

Manual Occupations Inised on the Froehel System. — The nature and object 
of these occupations (folding and cutting of paper ; weaving ; plaiting : 
designing ; little sticks, tablets, cubes, rectangles ; gardening). Tools 
necessary for each of tnese. Fundamental principles to be observed in 
directing them. How to proceed. 

First Elements of Rending, Writincf, and Spellinr/. — Choice of a 
method. Simultaneous teaching of reading, writing, and spelling. 
Articulation. Progressive order of lessons. Slethods to be employed in 
teaching. Essential conditions of reading books. Rules to be observed in 
reading. What the teacher should do to make the reading and writing 
lessons a rational prejmration for the lessons of the primary school. 

A7 ithmetic.-^ AdYQ.ni8iges of combining mental arithmetic with written 
work. Selection and employment of intuitive methods. Logical order of 
exercises. Method. 

Part III. Mother Tongue. — Composition (descriptions, narratives, letters, 
essays on themes drawn from natural objects ; industry and commerce ; 
on moral duties ; the duties of a teacher and the ordinary relations of life). 

Part IV. Elements of Arithmetic and of the legal system of weights 
and measures. Exercises on the first four fundamental rules applied to 
whole numbers and to decimals. Solution of problems dealing with 
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the system of weights and measures in domestic economy. Questions 
of simple interest, of discount, averages and proportion. Savings banks 
and investments. 

Part V. Geography. — Elementary ideas of the world and its general 
divisions ; Orientation ; longtitude and latitude ; day and night ; the 
seasons ; phases of the moon ; eclipses ; comets. Size and position of the 
five divisions of the world, and the chief oceans ; chief lines of navigation. 

Bdgivmi. — Limits, ohief natural divisions ; nroductions, industry and 
commerce ; principal railways and navigable channels ; short account of 
each of the nine provinces, tracing outlines and maps from memory. 

^itro^.—Short account of the coasts, seas, prindpal gulfs, straits, large 
islands and peninsulas, chief commercial ports. Cnief mountain chains, 
rivers and sti^ams, cnief countries (situation, government, important 
towns, industrial and commercial relations vrith Belgium). 

Atia^ Africa^ America, Oceania — Boundaries, seas, commercial ports 
principal States and their capitals. 

Part VI. ffistory of Belgium. — Short account of the Conquest of Belgium 
by the Romans, and the state of Belgium under Roman domimon. Occupation 
01 the Franks in Belgium. Social condition of Bel^^um in the sixth and 
eighth centuries. Introduction and progress of Christianity in Belgium ; 
monasteries. (General idea of wars and institutions of Charlemagne. 
Feudal rule in Belgium ; castles, private wars, etc. Facts connected with 
the first and fourth crusade. Belgian communes : their progressive 
development from the 11th to the 14th century ; franchises and privileges ; 
trades and corporations; industry and commerce; fairs and markets. 
Strife between Flemish communes and Kings of France — Breydel and De 
Coninck ; Jacques and Philip Van Artevelde. The House of Burgundy in 
Belgium, reunion of Belgian provinces under Philip the Good • strife 
between the chief communes and the Burgundian Pnnces. Social condi- 
tion of Belgium in the 15th century. Charles V. Extent of his power ; 
political organisation of Belgium ; revolt of the Men of Qbent, commercial 
wealth of Antwerp. Chief events in the revolution of the 16th century ; 
Spanish soldiers in Belgium ; creation of new Bishoprics, excesses of the 
Iconoclasts, execution of Counts Egmont and Home. Pacification of 
Ghentj success of Alexander Farnese ; condition of Belgium at the end of 
the reign of Pbilip II. Albert and Isabella, remarkable evento in the 
reign of Maria Theresa in Belgium and of Joseph II. ; Belgium under 
French rule. Revolution of 1830. A few ideas on the rights and liberties 
of the Belgian constitution and on the organisation of the authority of the 
State. The reigns of Leopold I. and II. 

Part VII. General Hygiene. —Thehodj. Necessary care of the skin, of the 
mouth and teeth, hair and nails. Toilet preparations. Exercise, work and 
rest. Food. Rules essential to a good dietary, initial value ot principal 
foods and drinks. Use and abuse of foods and drinks. Adulteration. 
Drinkable, suspicious and contaniinated water ; filtering and supply. 
Alcohol, its ravages from a physical, intellectual, and moral point of view. 
Clothes. Choice of clothes accoroing to the seasons and varieties of 
temperature. Cleanliness. Headgear and shoes. Danger of tight clothes. 
Houses. Situation, ^neral arrangements, causes of unhealthiness ; venti- 
lation, lighting, warming ; furniture and bedding. Disinfectants. 

School Hygiene. — Air, pure and bad ; cause of bad air in school ; ventila- 
tion, danger of draught. Precautions. Light. Lighting of school rooms ; 
arrangement of the desks ; danger of the reflection from glossy pictures, 
cards, ete. Some exercises that demand close strain on eyesight ; various 
precaution^. Temperature : Rules concerning heat and cold, application of 
these rules ; warming apparatus. Precautions. Furniture : Importance of 

f roper arrangjement of desks and other furniture for the use of children, 
njurious positions and attitudes ; their effects. 

Gymnastics and Games. — Their necessity. Their management and super- 
vision. Precautions. Accidents ; First aid to give in cases of cuts, bums, 
sprains, bites, hcemorrhage, indigestion, suffocation, poison, ete. ; use of the 
school medicine chest. 
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Ii^ectiovA Complaints, — First symptoms of these maladies. Duty of 
teacner. Suggestions on the following subjects : — arrangement of time 
and work : cleanliness of the building j warming and airing of classec. 
arriyal and leaving of children, recreationSi contogious diseases, corporal 
punishment, vaccination. 

There is a paper, lasting I to 1]^ hours, on each of these 7 subjects ; 20 
marks is given for the 1st, 3rd, and 4th sections, 40 for the 2nd, and 10 each 
for the last 3; 130 marks in all. 

B, — Oral Exaniination, 

This is a Viva Voce Test, the first part being on the lartgue nuttemelle ; 
reading, with expression, an easy piece in prose or verse, the rapid 
explanation of a piece with regard to manner and matter, a few remarks 
on spelling, syntax and punctuation. 

Geonieiric /Www.— Straight lines and their various positions, different 
sorts of angles. Essential properties of triangles, squares, rectangles, 
parallelograms. Regular piolygons, short analysis of prisms, right and 
obliaue, and of pyramids, right and oblique. Properties of circle and cir- 
cumference. Short analysis of cylinder, cone and sphere. 

Elementary Ideas on Natural Science. — Man : Short account of a sl[ eleton, 
functions of bones, muscles, nerves ; simple explanation of the organs of 
sense, healthy care of these organs; elementary explanation of the 
digestion, respiration and circulation. Animals : Functions and descrip- 
tion of the following : the horse, ass, piff, cow, sheep, goat, dog, 
cati, fox, lion, bear, wolf, bat, frog, toad, lizard, slow- worm, fowl, 
pigeon, duck, goose, swallow, warbler, nightingale, tomtit, lark, sparrow, 
snake, snail, mole, bee, cockchafer, wasp. The description oi these 
animals will bear especially on their external form, their habits, the 
services they render, and their danglers. Plants : Short account of plant 
life (root, stem, flower, fruit). Description of the following plants : Wheat 
^e, barley, oats, potato, haricot, peas, linseed, carrots, cab^ige, mushrooms. 
Flowers to grow in pots in school or garden ; poisonous plants of the 
country which children are inclined to toucL Minerals ; Clay, sand, salt, 
carbon and metals. 

Elementary Ideas of Physics, — General projjerties of bodies ; 
divisibDity, porosity, compressibility, elasticity, gravity, weight, centre 
of gravity. Lever, ordinary balance. Idea^ on Equilibrium of Litjuids : 
fountains, communicating vessels, etc. The Air : Atmospheric pressure^ 
baropaeter, suction pump. Warmth : Expansion, thermometer, change ir 
condition of bodies. Water : Boiling, evaporation, mist, cloud, rain, snow. 
hail, dew. Light : Solar spectre, rainbow, colours. Sou/fid ; Echo, 
resounding. 

These three oral subjects are taken for 20 minutes each, and 55 marks 
given for the whole. 

C. — Practical Exa?7iinatton. 

Draioin{f, — Freehand design ; tracing and divisioiis of straight lines : 
angles and polygonal figures with applications, tracing and division of 
circumference ; ornament : ellipses, ovals, spirals, interlacing and various 
patterns with curves ana lines; leaves and natural flowers. Useful 
designs for embroidery. Song: Learnt by ear. Gyfrmastics : One exercise 
illustrated out of a Teacher's Book by Docx. 

D, — Examination in Teaching, 

Two tests for each candidate, one chosen from manual occupations 
based on Froebel system, another from the section dealiDg with thought, 
language and repetition. 

The four subjects in these last two divisions can gain 115 marks; the 
last alone can gain 60. 
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Rkcapitulation. 



Corps 



Surfaces . 



Lignes 



Points 



ler don. La balle ... 

2e „ La boule, le cube et le 

cylindre - - - - 

3e^ 4e, 5e, 6e, don. Jeuz de construction 

f Planchettes 

Jetons 

riiage 

Cartonnage 

Decoupage 

Tissage 

B&tons 

Anneaux avec bAtons 
Tressage, entrelacements - 

Lattes 

Dessin 

Anneaux 

Picmage 

Sable, modelagc 

Perles . - - - - 

Causeries 

Occuiiations - 



Infe- Suiw- 

rieure. Moyenne. rieure. 



1 

1 
1 



2 
2 
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2 
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4 
2 
1 
2 



2 
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1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
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28 
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Commune de Schaerbegk. . Ecole Gardienne No. 6. 

Mtnu for One Week for 50 Children, 
Served by Girls of Cours Meiiagere, 



Mfynday, October Vh, 1907. 

Soup aux pois casses. 
Carbonnaaes iiamandes. 
G&teau de pommes de terre. 
Pain. Biere, 

(Sfrs. 22 c.) 

Tuesday, October bth. 

Soup aux ^pinades. 

Rosbii. 

Pommes de terre. 

Endives. 

(6 f rs.) 



Wednesday^ October M, 

Soup aux tomates. 
Pain de viande hach^\ 
Pommes de terre. 

Chou bloix. 

(5 f rs. 35 c.) 

For these dinners (some free, some mying 
gives a grant of 2,000 fr. a year, iucludiDg 
wages of the mistress. 



Thursday, October lOth, 

Soup aux tomates. 

Ilag6ut de mouton. 

Pommes de terre. 

Haricots. 

(4frs. 10 c) 

Friday, October Wth, 

Soup aux poireaux. 
Pommes de terre. 
Endives. 

Des oeufs. 
Pommes etuv^es 
Pain. Biere. 

(4 frs. 98 c.) 

Saturday, October \2th. 

Bouillon. 

Boeuf bouilli. 

Pommes de terre. 

Choux rouges. 

(6 frjj. 42 c.) 

Id.) the Commune of Schaerbeck 
the Section Menagcre and the 
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APPENDIX M. 



Note on Adenoids. 

Translation of Inbtbuctions issued to the Heads of the 
Communal Schools in Brussels, 1906. 

Teachers often find certain children, particularly in ivinter during damp 
weather, suffering from extreme absence of mind, absolute want of atten- 
tion, and a sort of lethargy which is easilv mistaken for laziness. Progress 
is so slow, intelligence so dormant, that tnese scholars end by being classed 
as abnormal. In the majority of cases, the children are neither idle nor 
abnormal ; they are simply suffering from the effects of a malady with 
which they are affected, tne growth of adenoids. If they are examined by 
a doctor specialising in maladies of the throat and nose, he will perform a 
very simple and perfectly safe operation, and thus restore their intellectual 
abilities. 

The growth of adenoids is usually due to a mass of small lymphatic 
tumours, which make breathing through the nose difficult and sometimes 
impossible. 

The result of this affection on the general organism is extremely serious, 
and it is most important to remove it. It retards development of the 
mind and affects the memorjr, it hinders the child's growth, and it may le^d 
to deafness, even to meningitis. 

The malady is exceedingly common, and will be recognised by teachers as 
soon as they know the chief s^ptoms. It is enough to have examined a 
few cases of adenoids to recognise them at first sight. 

The svmptoms are of two classes : those noticeable in school ; those dis- 
coverable only by an examination made at home. 

Thoie TioticeaJble at School x The child's mouth is nearly always open 
because nasal respiration is blocked by reason of the growth of adenoids. 
As a result the upper lip is raised, and development ceases. 

Adenoids often cause hardness of hearing, which explains the absent or 
drowsy appearance, characteristic of children suffering from them. They 
often cause ear troubles and discharge from the ears. The voice has a 
nasal sound ; the child not infrequently stammers ; development is slow. 
The working of the brain is slack, application becomes laborious ; the 
assimilation of new ideas is difficult. 

Symptoms noticeable at Home — Snoring is a general rule. A cough at 
night IS usual ; often there are two or three fits of coughing, or even more, 
due to the mucous in the larynx, arising from the adenoiof growths. 

The incontinence of urine is very common; often sleep is troubled by 
nightmare ; the child cries and jumps up in bed with every sign of intense 
terror. 

It is certain that a close enquiry made in the directions above indicated, 
at school and at home, will bring to light a large number of cases. It is 
only necessary to bring this situation of thin^ to the notice of the teachers, 
and they will at once submit a number of children to medical investigation, 
with a view to advising parents to get the operation done as soon as 
possible. 
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APPENDIX N. 



Short Instructions on the first symptoms of infectious 
diseases, drawn up for the use of those teaching in the 
Communal Schools, by the "Service D'HYGifeNE" of the 
City of Brussels. 



To the Head and Assistant Teachers of the City of Bi*%issels, 

The spread of infectious complaints being common in the schools, and 
it being impossible for the school doctors always to send home soon enough 
children whose presence is a source of danger to their schoolfellows, it is 
advisable to make known the early symptoms of these diseases to the 
teachers. Consequently the medical staff of the Service dUtygih^ of 
Brassels has presented to M. VEch^n de P Instruction Publigue tie follow- 
ing pages, noting in the shortest possible way the first symptoms whereby 
each of the maladies which arc infectious ma^r be recognised. 

M. VEchevin has decided to print and distribute these to all members of 
the teaching staff. 



Of all diseases which may affect the human body, some are only injunous 
or dangerous to the person affected, others can be caught by contamination 
or infection. In the first group are « 11 organic diseases ; in the second, 
contagious diseases, such as typhoid fever, scarlatina, <S^. 

It is therefore necessary, in order to keej) the school in a healthy con- 
dition, to be able to recognise with certainty the presence of these latter 
maladies at the very beginning in order to prevent their spreading. The 
teachers should therefore be in a position to recognise the first unmistak- 
able symptoms. 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to realise this ideal state of things, for 
these illnesses rarely show marked characteristics in their very early 
stages ; indeed, they sometimes elude even the practised and careful eye 
of a doctor. 

Are we then to let the mischief grow and spread without trying to 
fight it 1 

Certainly not. For by studying certain general syinptoms, one can 
always reco^ise the beginnings of serious illness. And if oy chance one 
is mistaken in having attached undue importance to some slight indisposi- 
tion, no real harm is done and one has the consolation of knowing that no 
dangerous germs have found a place in the school. Besides this, the 
child's return home or his isolation cannot but be good for him if he is at 
all unwell. Any excess of caution could never be blamed in such a case. 

We now propose to describe quite brieflv and broadly the main features 
of those complaints which would entitle the teacher to take suitable 
preventative measures without delay. 

To make these symptoms more easily recognised, we will divide infectious 
complaints into : 

(A) Internal maladies accompanied with fever from the beginning. 

(B) Internal maladies in which the fever is in the early stages only 

slightly marked. 

(C) Maladies without fever. 

(D) External maladies and skin diseases. 
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This class includes small-pox, scarlet fever, influenza. The first 
symptoms which attract attention are an intensely feverish condition, 
violent headache, unnatural heat of the skin, eyes distinctly bloodshot, 
a full, hard and quick pulse, extreme depression, physical and intellectual 
prostration or unusual agitation, sometimes nausea and sickness, stiffness 
and pain in back and limbs, intense thirst, dryness of the mouth, and a 
foul tongue. 

B— Internal Maladies with Slight Fever. 

Diseases of the second class in which fever does not appear in the 
earliest stage are : Typhoid fever, measles, croup, diphtheria, and chicken- 
pox. 

In the early stages of these illnesses great depression is the rule ; there 
is weakness of mind and bodv, with marked inattention. Besides these 
symptoms^ to which may possibly be added high fever, we must also note : 
in cases oi typhoid fever, a sort of stupefied expression^ continuous pain in 
the limbs, drowsiness, heaviness in the head, and bleeding of the nose ; in 
cases of tneasles, a dry and persistent cough, constant sneezing, running of 
the eyes and nose, and brilliancy of the eyes ; in cases of croup and dtph- 
theriay hoarseness, a peculiar cough with a sound such as might oe produced 
in a metal tube. In addition to this, the bottom of the throat is red and 
swollen, showing white patches whicn partly cover the tonsils and uvula. 
The danger of spreading these last two complaints is extreme. Chicken- 
pox is the slightest of these contagious diseases : it is often only recog- 
nisable by the appearance of red pimples on the body, which soon change 
to spots with little round heads containing humour, 

C— Maladies without Fever. 

Infectious complaints without fever attending are whooping-cough and 
acute and granular ophthalmia. 

Whooping-cough has at first all the appearance of a cold, only the 
cough is drier, more persistent, and hacking. The existence of another case 
in the family simplifies the diagnosis. Later on the complaint can be 
recognised without any possibility of mistake by certain characteristics. 

These are : convulsions caused by fits of continuous coughing, which 
produce a sort of temporary suffocation, the face becomes purple, the eyes 
water and the couching ends in a peculiar sound resembling the crowing 
of a cock, with vomiting, in which the child brings up a quantity of clear 
stringv mucous. These attacks cannot be mistaken by anyone who has 
seen tliem. ^ ■ 

Conta^ous ophthalmia is recognised by redness of the eyes, swelling of 
the eyelids ana ayersion to lightj by pain in the eye, and above all by the 
quantity of suspicious liquid which escapes from the corners and rims of 
the eyelids. 

To the group of non-febrile complaints we must add those diseases of the 
nervous system the spread of which is not due to a^ morbid or virulent 
germ, b^it which is caused by fear or irritation. These complaints are 
epilepsy, convulsions, attacks of the nerves, and St. Vitus' Dance or chorea. 
(Jhildren suffering from these spasmodic affections ought at once to be put 
away from their companions' sight We think it necessary to enter into 
this subject at some length, so that the teacher may at once take the neces- 
sary steps and describe the symptoms afterwards to the school doctor, when 
the removal or readmittance of the child can be decided upon. 

IrEpil^ptifi Giddiness. — The sick child sits down or falls, the face is pale 
and vacant, the eyes haggard, the upper limbs and features tremble in- 
voluntarily i consciousness returns readily after two or three minutes. 

II. Epilepsy.— The child turns white, often utters a cry, and falls down 
unconscious and insensible; breathing stops, the body stiffens, then is 
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violently shaken by muscular contortions. The face becomes purple 
red, the features are distorted and agitated by convulsive movements, 
the teeth are gnashed, the tongue is often bitten and torn, a frothy, and 
sometimes bloody, foam forces its way through the lipa with a whistling 
sound ; then, after a time, normal breathing returns, the face grows white and 
the patient sleeps. The child awakes surprised, stupefied and worn out. 
These attacks vary in number and duration, even with the same child, and 
at the beginning it may be in perfect health, continuing so in the 
intervals. 

III. Nervmu Attacks. — This complaint is less serious and only attacks 
the elder girls in school. Imitation is a powerful factor in its development. 
The attacks may be brought on by the slightest contradiction. The 
symptoms are : general agitation, cries, tears, movements more pronounced 
than in epilepsy, loss of consciousness, slight or incomplete. The patient 
should be excluded from school until it has been clearly shown that the 
crisis was accidentally brought on by some mental trouble and is unlikely 
to reappear. 

IV. Infant ConmUsions, — In infant classes, convulsions may be 
produced bv various causes, such as emotion, fear, indigestion, wonns, &c. 
The child snould be isolated and taken home at once. 

V. SL Vitus^ Dance {chorea), —There is great danger of spreading thLs com- 
plaint by imitation. It is chronic, and consists in the production of involun- 
tary, irregular, and twitching movements, which may involve the whole body 
or majr be limited to one limb, to one side of the body, the neck, or the face. 
Sometimes very slight, it may nevertheless reach such a point as to prevent 
walking and destroy all pjossibility of voluntary movement. All cnildren 
suffering from this complaint should be sent away from school and should 
not be allowed to return till unmistakeably and completely cured. 

Nervous twitching of the face is a localised form of St. Vitus' Danoe, and 
likewise demands exclusion from school, onlj^ in certain less marked cases, 
this measure may seem too harsh and decision must be reserved for the 
doctor. 

D.— ExTEENAL Maladies. 

In the la»t class of contagious diseases, we place those which are pro- 
duced by animal or vegetable parasites existing on the surface of the body. 
Althougn a clear description makes it possible to recognise these com- 
plaints, it is necessary, m order to justify the exclusion of a suspicious 
case, that the doctor should confirm the teacher's diagnosis. Whilst 
waiting for this, it is wiser to isolate the child from its class companions. 

These complaints are— (1) The itch ; (2) Scalp affections, sub-divided 
into favus, ringworm and alopecia. 

They are recognisable by the following characteristics : — 

I. Itch (animal parasite).-;-It is the result of the presence under the 
skin of a particular parasite, the aca/ruB scabtci. Symptoms: Little 
blisters, transparent at the top, due to the existence of the acarus. It 
affects principally the clefts of the fingers, wrists, armpits, arms, stomach, 
<fec. These little blisters produce desperate irritation, especially at night. 
They are nearly always scratched by the child, which causes a brown crust 
to form. There is constantly a little white or greyish trail beneath the 
surface of the skin, ending m a sort of dark-coloured point, where the 
a^^ariM lives. The itch can be cured in a few hours if properly treated. 

IL — Scalp affections. Characterised by vegetable parasites, (a) Faims 
(veg. : achcrtrion). Generally attacks the head. Symptoms : Little yellowish, 
circular, unequal cup-shaped crusts, like a piece of honeycomb, hair thin 
and brittle round tnese scabs, which may spread over the whole scalp. 
The irritation is very active. The head has an unpleasant smell. This 
affection leads to fallmg-off of the hair and baldness. 
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(b) Ringtvorm (veg. tricophyton Umnirans) appears on the scalp. 
Symptoms : hair thin, brittle and broken, with less colour than the surround- 
ing uur ; from black or brown it becomes reddish or ashen grey J further, 
the hairs are unevenly broken near the surface of the scalp. The fall of the 
hair produces a regular tonsure about the size of a florin or larger. ^ The 
surface of these patches is uneven and rough, and covered with a 
powdery scurf of a oluish colour. 

(c) Alopecia (bald patches) (veg. mtcrosporon) on all hairv parts, scalp, 
eyehds, &c Symptoms : irritation, fall of the hair, preceded often, but 
not alwa]^, by change of colour. Tne bare patches of var^ng sizes unite ; 
the skin is soft and extraordinarily white. This complamt, which seems 
quite harmless, is perhaps the most serious of all the parasitic skin com- 
plaints. It remains unobserved for a long time, and may finally leave the 
txxlv completely deprived of hair. 

The habit of children putting on each other's hats is the most common 
cause of contagion; they should be warned against this reprehensible 
habit. 
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I. CRfeCHES. 

Foundation and Growth of Creches in France. 

The first creche was founded in Paris by M. Firmin Marbeau 
and opened on November 14, 1844. The creche Ste Marie was 
entirely the result of private enterprise and was supported by 
voluntary contributions. It was designed wholly for the littfe 
children of working women. "Pendant que voua gardez 
Venfant, le travail garde la Mire" It was not free, women were 
required to pay 20 centimes a day towards the expenses, emphasis 
bemg laid on the fact that the creche was not intended to feed 
and shelter the children of the indigent poor, but to help those 
mothers who are obliged to earn their living by working outside 
their homes. 

In 1845 a small pamphlet appeared setting forth the objects, 
rules and organisation of the crfeche de C£aillot and this was 
awarded a medal and 3,000 francs by the Acad^mie &an9aise. 

The following year found 14 creches open in Paris and in many 
of the large towns of France : Melun, Orleans, Rennes, Tours, 
Bordeaux,Nantes, Brest, etc. Milan, Brussels, and Vienna had 
also started creches after the French modeL 

In 1847 the Society of Creches was inaugurated at the Hotel 
de Ville. (For rules of this Society see Appendix B.) Two 
years later the third public meeting was presided over by 
M. Dufaure, M. de Falloux, the Minister of Public Instruction and 
M. Dupin. The same year the work received the warm approval — 
though unofficial recognition — of Louis Napoleon, President of 
the French Republic, while M. Thiers openly proclaimed the 
work of the Society to be a necessary and urgent duty. 

In 1852, Louis Napoleon — ^Prince President — subscribed to the 
Society 1,000 francs, the Minister of the Interior gave 3,000 
francs, the Department of the Seine 600 and the Municipality 
1,000 francs. 

Still official recognition was withheld from the creches,although 
it had long since been riven to the Salles d'Asiles, which took 
children from 2 years old to 6. (See p. 87.) The question of 
pauperism raged round the subject. In 1853 the Council of 
State held a special enquiry, which resulted in favourable reports 
from the Board of Pubnc Hygiene and Health. Two years later 
the International Congress of Charity, after close enquiry and 
discussion, also gave a favourable report, and the following year, 
on the birth of the Prince Imperial, the Empress Eugenie gave 
her patronage to the creches. This was the signal for an 
Imperial Decree, which was signed by the Emperor Napoleon at 
the Tiuleries on February 26, 1862. 
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In 1869 the Society ot Creches was further recognised as an 
establishment of public utility by order dated July, 1869. From 
this time forward the growth has been rapid. By 1875 there 
were 29 creches in Paris, 6 in the suburbs and 100 in other 
Departments. By 1889 there were 42 creches in Paris, 18 in the 
suburbs and 200 m other Departments. By 1903 there were 66 
in Paris, 39 in the suburbs and 293 in other Departments, while 
to-day (1907) there are 68 in Paris, 44 in the suburbs and 322 in 
other Departments. {See Appendix A.) 

It is somewhat suggestive to remark here (though the subject 
is more fully dealt with later) that London, witH its 4^ million 
population 1ms 55 private creches, while the rest of England has 
about 19. 

Support. 

Once the creche had been recognised as a work of public 
utility it received generous support from the State, Municipality 
and Departments. The Minister of the Interior gave gp-ants from 
300 to 5,300 francs to 31 creches in Paris, amounting in the year 
1904 to 36,700 francs. 

The Ville de Paris gave ^ants varying from 100 to 7,000 
francs to 45 creches in Pans, amountmg in the year 1907 to 
167,650 francs. The Conseil GenSral of the Departments gave 
grants from 400 to 2000 francs to 38 creches, amounting for the 
year 1907 to 34,400 francs. 

Mothers* contributions from 43 paying crfeches amounted in 
the year 1904 to 57,614 francs. 

The Society of CJrfeches under the Presidency of M. Edouard 
Marbeau was able to divide the sum of 19,250 francs among 25 
creches in Paris, in the year 1906, besides which there are Sub- 
scriptions, Donations, Legacies, the interest on capital, the result 
of concerts and other entertainments, and a grant from the 
Pa/ri'Mutuel,^ «&c., to swell the fimds supporting the creches. 

Besides this the " CEuvre NouveUe des Cric/ics FariQiennes," 
under the Presidency of Mme. Cremnitz supports 4 creches free, 
on the most approved lines of hygiene, no expense being spared 

Administration. 

No creche may be opened in Paris without leave from the 
Prefect of the Department. The order of the Prefect fixes the 
number of children to be admitted. Every creche wishing to 
obtain a Government grant must send in an application to this 
efiect to the Minister of the Interior through the Prefect. In sup- 
port of the application must be appended a recommendation fronoL 
the Mimicipal Council, two copies of the local rules (see Appendix 
C\ the receipts and expenditure of the past financial year, 
the estimate of the coming year, and a note of the size of the 
wards and the number of children who attend the crtehe. 

Every creche receiving a (rovemment grant must be adminis- 
tered by a Council composed of men and women. It may be 
jomed to a Committee of Ladies, who will assist in collecting 
subscriptions and who will superintend the working of the cr^he. 
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The Mayor of the locality of the crfeche must have a seat on the 
administrative council with the title of honorary President. 
Every crfeche approved by the Government must keep a register 
containing the uhristian name, surname and age of each child, 
the name, address and profession of its parents, the date of 
admission, and the physical condition of the child on entering — 
a register in which the number oi children present each day is 
entered, a register containing observations and prescriptions of 
the doctor, and a register for tlie observations of inspectors and 
visitors. 

Every year the President of the Administrative Council shall 
submit to the Prefect in duplicate an account of receipts and 
expenses for the past year with some account of the work done. 
The Prefect, if he approves, must forward a copy to the Minister 
of the Interior. Tne administrative authority will have the 
right of inspection.* 

Owing to the recent suppression of religious orders throughout 
France, several private creches have been closed, and others have 
been refused Government and Municipal grants. To-day, out ot 
the 68 creches in Paris, 23 are in the hands of rdigieuses, chiefly 
the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul. These have ministered free 
or for a merely nominal wage, and it has been estimated in the 
reorganisation of expenses mat three Sisters would work for the 
salary of one Directrice. 

Staff. 

Every creche is staffed entirely by women, the proportion ot 
attendants to children being about 1 Berceuse to every 6 
children under the age of li years, and 1 Gardienne to every 
12 children between the age of 1 J and 3. 

At the head of every creche is a Directrice. No special training 
is necessary for this post. Beside the Directrice (called SurveU- 
lante in a small crfecne) is a Berceuse and a Gardienne, In a 
large creche there is also a cook and a laundrymaid. 

Salaries. 

The salaries vary according to length ot service, locality and 
size of crfeche. A Directrice, in addition to board and lodging, 
receives from 960 to 1,200 francs a year. A SurveiUante, in 
addition to board and lodging, receives 800 to 900 francs. Under 
the old regime a Sister received about 400 francs a year, where 
service was not given free. A Berceuse in Paris receives 10 francs 
a week plus the washing of aprons and caps and sometimes food. 
Cook, laundrymaid, &c., receive 2 francs 60 cents a day. 

The following table shows the practical working proportion in 
six creches visited personally by me : — 

Wages 
To 20 childreu there were 1 Directrice and 2 Berceuses ... 2365 francs. 
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* Creches may be opened in England without leave or right of inspection. 
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Duties of Staff. 

The Directrice personally superintends everything and devotes 
her whole time to the erfecne. She chooses the Berceuses, pays 
them, arranges their work, and trains them in the management 
of babies, ohe takes the children each morning from their 
mothers, refusing any who seem ill, and enters the attendance in 
a register. She has altogether 5 reristers in her charge — (1 ) 
Containing a full description of the child. (2) Renter of attend- 
ance. (3) Register of medical inspection. (4) Visits and remarks 
of Dames Patronnesses. (5) Daily receipts and expenses. 

The Directrice further satisfies herself that all the children 
under her care are equally cared for and attended to, that the air 
of the room is kept fresh and that a uniform temperature is 
maintained. She goes round daily with the doctor, reports to 
him on the children's condition of health and sees that his 
instructions are faithfully carried out. Any special orders are 
written on a card attached to each cradle or bed. She takes the 
mother's fees daily and pays all the daily current expenses, she 
takes care of the linen, repairs it, orders the food, sterilises or 
boils the milk for the children and in some creches dispenses it 
free to the mothers. She superintends and helps in the washing 
and bathing of the children. Each bath is reckoned at 10 minutes, 
and from 18 to 20 baths are given daily between 8 and 10 o'clock. 
Up to the age of 2J children are bathed daily, after this age 
3 times a week in summer and twice in winter. The Directrice 
arranges with the mothers who are feeding their children and 
sees tnat they consult the doctor once a week while so doing. 

The Berceuses are entirely under the direction of the Directrice. 
They must be neatly dressed and keep the creche and utensils 
clean. They are required to be courteous and obliging to the 
mothers, to give to all the children the same devoted care and 
supply all their wants as tenderly as if they were their own 
children. They must spend their whole day at the creche, never 
absenting themselves without leave. They are sternly forbidden 
to take any gifts or money from the parents under any pretext 
whatever, imder pain of oismissaL The Berceuse, whose duty it 
is to open the creche must be there at 5 a.m. She must open 
the windows, light the stove and get the wards to the right 
temperature (15** C). The other Berceuses come at 6 a.m. 
when the cleaning of the creche begins and continues till 
eight. Then the children are washed, clothed and fed. At 
11 a.m. the elder ones have soup and are put to bed. During 
their sleeping hours the Berceuses have their meaL After each 
meal the children have their hands and faces washed by the 
Berceuses, who also take them to the lavatories, etc. They have 
to keep the babies' bottles clean and each mouth-piece labelled 
and kept in a glass of water. The bottles have no tubes. The 
Berceuse has to make the beds and cradles, all of which are 
raised from the floor. 

In many creches the post of Berceuse is much sought after, as 
after the training under a good Directrice and some years 
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experience in a creche the Berceaae is well quulitied for a 
situaiion as nurse in a private femily. 

The Gardienne for the older children superintends them in 
the courtyard or garden ; directs their little games, etc. 

Crftche washing is all done on the premises, mostly in the base- 
ment. I saw an mgenious device in one creche where bjr means 
of a little sort of trap door the soiled linen was precipitated into the 
washing tub below. For washing, a laundry woman comes by 
the day or week according to the size of the crfeche. 

Here are a few specimen items showing cost of washing : — 

For a oriohd with 8,617 attendances in the year, washing cost 799 f r. 

14,357 „ }, 91 n » 11*^6 » 

8,494 ,9 n 11 II II 218 „ 

7,125 „ „ „ n II 5oO „ 

These statistics (taken from the Annvxiire statistique de la 
VUle de Paris for 1904) are very variable. The amounts do not 
include the wages of the laundrjmaaid, nor upkeep of laundry.* 

The cooking is entirely done on a gas stove in the kitchen. 

Detoik of feeding are given later. 

Dames Patronnesses. 

With authority over the staff and in almost daily attendance 

at the creches are the Lames Patronnfiessea, who may be called 

managers. Their work is entirely voluntary. They are appointed 

by the Mayor. There are 20 to 30 for each crfeche under a Lady 

President and they divide among themselves the various duties 

connected with the crfeche. The President arranges for each 

lady to take a certain number of days or weeks in the year to be 

responsible for the work; the dates and observations of each 

visit are entered in a register kept by the Directrice. The 

Manager on duty visits the families from which the children 

come and makes enquirias in the cases of new appUcations, etc. 

With regard to this enquiry, she first verifies the address given 

by the mother. This is very important, as not infrequently a 

mother has left her child at the crfeche, given a false address and 

abandoned it altogether. This is specially the case with aii 

illegitimate child. The Manager satisfies herself that the case is 

genuine ; that the mother is really obliged to work away from 

home, or that her home work is dangerous to infant life. Once 

admitted, the Manager has to see that the child is brought as 

regularly as possible, so that the beds may not remam long 

imoccupied, and this because there is alwavs a fresh risk of 

infection, and the children are apt to lose the little discipline 

they receive at the creche. 

If there is much competition for beds, preference is given to 
the children whose mothers are regularly employed every day in 
the week. The Managers also give good advice to the mothers 
on the subject of feedmg their children at home. It has been 
observed that they are often ill on Mondays, after spending the 
Sunday at home, owing to careless, irregular, or unwholesome 

■ ■ — — — — ^ — 

• To; 4etaito of a modern laundry, ««e Appendix E. 
106C9, ^ 
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food. Again, in cases of real illness, she can see that the child is 
under proper medical treatment and that the doctor's pre- 
scriptions are faithfully carried out. 

Inside the creche the Manager exercises general supervision. 
She buys and replenishes the linen and children's clothes, 
attends to the just distribution of duties, to the cleanliness of 
the bedding, the preparation of the food, the hours of meals ; she 
checks the receipts and expenditure, and, above all, sets an 
example of gentleness, tenderness and devotion to the staff; 
indeed, she often spends many hours relieving the staff, nursing 
the babies, and playing with the elder children. 

Lastly, her moral influence makes itself felt throughout the 
work In the words of M. Marbeau, President of the Society of 
Creches, "The Dam^ Patronnesse is a mother speaking to 
mothers: it is her heart that appeals to the hearts of those 
women whose children she watcnes over and caresses in the 
cradles of the creche. It is she who will succeed in arousing an 
instinct of the ideal in the mind of the child awakened by the 
presence of the mother : it is she who will safeguard the dignity 
and morality of the family, who will encourage those mothers, at 
times weighed down by the necessity of hard and unproductive 
work : it is she who will assist the movement of social equality 
by uniting round the infant s cradle the woman who must work 
through the day apart from her child, with the mother more 
favoured by fortune, who has no need of working for her daily 
bread, but who feels it a Christian duty to help her fellow- 
creatures.*' 

Conditions of Admission. 

Children can be received into a creche without distinction of 
class or nationality, provided their mothers are obliged to work 
away from home, or that they work at home under unhealthy 
conditions. They are admitted at the age of 15 days (in the 
four Creches under the "(Euvre Noavelle den Creches Parisiennes," 
they are admitted at eight days) and kept to the age of three. 
They can be kept longer if they are backward or delicate, and 
not in a fit state to go to the Ecole Matenielle. 

A mother wishing to place her child in a neighbouring crtehe 
applies to the Directrice for admission, presenting with her 
application a birth certificate, a certificate of vaccination, or the 
consent of the parents to subsequent vaccination, the names of 
persons for reference, and a promise from the mother to observe 
the rules of the creche. 

These rules must always hang in a conspicuousplace near the 
entrance to the creche, or in the waiting room. (For a specimen 
of local rules, see Appendix C.) 

The child, if these conditions are satisfactory, must then be 
shown to the creche doctor, who will give a certificate of healtL 
If the child. is absent through illness for a period exceeding 
eight days, a fresh medical certificate will be required. After 
due inspection of the health certificate the child is admitted by 
the Directrice, or the President of the Committee of Managers. 
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Each child must be registered on the day of its admission in a 
register divided into columns with those heads : (1) Surname 
and Christian name of child, (2) Date of birth. (3) Date of 
admission and sanitary condition of child as described on the 
certificate of admission. (4) If fed by mother or bottle, 
(5) Address of parents. (6) Profession of parents. (7) Date of 
leaving. (8) Reasons for leaving, and conmtion of child's healths 

The mother is requested to bring the child in a state of cleanli- 
ness. While she is feeding it herself she must come regularly 
to the creche at least twice a clay. She must fetch the child 
home in the evening before the creche closes. Access to the 
wards is usually permitted, on condition that mothers observe 
the rules of propnety and cleanliness and do not stay long. In 
some criehes all visiting during the day is forbidden. The 
mother must always inform the Directrice of the address of her 
place of business, so that in cases of urgency she can be found 
at once. 

She must pay her contribution (20 centimes for one child and 
15 centimes each for two) to the Directrice every morning, and 
so long as the child is on the creche register she must show that 
she is obliged to go to work or is incapable of attending to the 
child at home. 

Ill^timate children are admitted to the creches after due in- 
vestigation. But the Cliche is not erected to receive those 
children of whom the mother wishes to rid herself for a few 
hours. 

Several instances are quoted of cases where the enquiry at 
home has been dispensed with, and the children admitted merely 
on the application of the mother. One mother brought her 
baby to the criche in order tbat she might exercise her little dog 
by the fortifications of the town! Another baby was brought 
regularly on one day in the week to enable its mother — the 
wife of a young officer—to walk in the country with her husband, 
unencumDered by the child. 

Fees. 

With the exception of 9 criehes in Paris and 10 in the 
Department of the Seine, all criehes demand a small contri- 
bution from the mothers. (The 4 criehes under the " (Euvre 
Nouvdle dea Criehes Parisiennes " are entirely free.) 

The contribution varies slightly according to the average wage 
of workers within the commune in which tne criche is situated. 
ThB average payment is at the rate of 20 centimes for one 
child and 15 each for two. 

In the year 1906 the mothers' payments amounted to the 
following proportion of the whole : — 

Total receipta. 

In Arr. IV. attendances were 7,943, mothera' payments 1,402 fr. out of 12,988 

„ XIL „ „ 7,722, „ „ 1,481 „ „ 10,943 

„ /X „ „ 6,958, „ „ 981 „ „ 12,764 

„ XVII. „ „ 3,661, „ „ 699 „ ^ 6,516 

In the 66 criehes in Paris (1904) the mothers payments 
amounted to 72,035 francs, the ordinary expenses to be defrayed 

10599 p 2 
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being 603,326 francs, hence the mothers' contribution to the 
support of the creche amounted to little more than one-eighth 
of tne total expenses * 

The proportion of children admitted free is small in com- 
parison to those who pay. For instance, in 7 creches chosen 
at random, there are 7,191 paid attendances to 750 free ; 7,328 to 
394 free; 6,542 to 416 free; 3,430 to 451 free ; and 5,0X0 to 758 
free. 

The French authorities are of opinion that it is impossible to 
make such an institution self-supporting. 

Originally in Paris payment was sternly enforced. When a 
mother was no longer leeding the child herself she was obliged 
to bring a basket of food, eggs, milk, etc., to be prepared at the 
criche daily. This involv^ what was considerea a salutary 
sacrifice on the part of the mother. But the food brought in 
the basket was too often poor in quality, and, from a hygienic 
point of view, it was considered advisable to feed the child 
entirely. This was done without increasing the mother's fee. 

Cost of Maintenance per Child. 

If a mother earns about 1 fr. 50 c. to 2 fr. 50 c. a day, she pays 
about one-tenth of her earnings for the child at the creche. But 
this sum is but one-fifth of the whole cost of the child at the 
creche per day. M. Marbeau, President of the Society of Creches, 
calculates that in Paris and the Department of the Seine the 
average cost per child per day at the creche is 1 franc. M. Binet 
calculates higher, and puts the estimate at 1 fr. 50 c. per day. 

The following table gives a selection of creches in various 
ArrondiaaeTnenta, with their averages, as worked out in their 
annual reports:— 

Rue de la Eochefoucauld (1906) gives the average cost per day 1 fr. 29 c. 
St. Emilie de Clamart (1905) „ „ „ „ 86 c. 

(Based on an average of expenses and attendances for five years.) 
Creche Fourcade (1905) gives the average cost per day - - - 1 fr. 33 c. 
Cr^he de Lyon (1905) „ » i, « - - - 1 fr. 37 c. 

St. Marie des Quinze- Vingts (1906) gives the average cost per day 1 f r. 15 c 
Cr^he de TEtoile (1906) „ „ „ „ . 1 fr. 42 c 

Crdche des Batignolles (1907) „ „ „ „ Ifr. d3c. 

The creche de TEtoile, estimating its daily expense per child 
per day, gives the various items: — Milk, 12c.; bread, "035 c. ; 
meat, '032 c. ; groceries, -039 c. ; butter and vegetables, -029 c. 

Food. 

Food is supplied entirely free at the criche. The largest item 
in the expenditure is milk, which varies considerably, and it is 
thus difficult to estimate amounts as so many crdches give milk 
to the mothers in addition to take homa 



♦ It is interesting to note in this connection that the new English Day 
Nurseries charge a mucfe higher rate to mQtb^rs? 4d. for one child and 7a. 
for twQ, 
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The following table shows a rough proportion of the articles 
of fooil used : — 



1. — Attenddfices^ 6,956. 

Milk - - . 868 fr. 

Bread - - - 256,, 

Butter - - - 77„ 

Itea - - - 26- 
Meat 



[eat 
Groceries 

Vegetables 



- 238 

- 119 

- 204 



n 



1,778 fr. 



%^Atiend(mcen^ 7,722. 

Milk - - - 783 fr. 

Bread - - -269,, 

Butter - - - 269,, 

Eggs, etc.- - . — 

Meat - - - 248,, 

Qroceries - - - 304 „ 



1,873 fr. 



3.— ^^tofkiaTicM, 3,961. 

Milk - - . 185 fr. 
Milk given away - 492 „ 
Other Food - -965,, 

1,642 fr. 



4.— iit^endance«, 11,804. 

Milk - - - 1,960 fr. 
Other Food - - 3,881 „ 

5,861 f r. 



5. — Attendance»y 8,466. 

Milk - - - 1,566 fr. 
Other Food - - 389,, 



1,955 fr. 



fy.—AUevydcince9y 10,442. 

Milk - - - 1,613 fr. 
Other Food - - 3,216 „ 

4,829 fr. 



» 
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The last throe crdches give milk to the mothers. The milk is 
sterilised. The amount of milk to be consumed per day for 
children under one year (artificially fed) is given in Appendix F, 
The crdche dietary for children from one year to two years 
varies in different crftches, but an ordinary dietaiy is : — 
At 10.30 a.m., panadea'^ with eggs and milk. 
3 p.m. brioches and milk. 
5 p.m. milk soup. 
Eggs in the soup have recently been added with good results. 
The crdche dietary for children from two to three years of age 
is: — 

At 11 a.m., soup, eggs, pvA*ie^ fruit. 
„ 2.30 p.m., bread, chocolate made with milk. 
„ 5 p.m., eggs, slices of bread and jam, and milk. 
Vermicelli, crSme de riz, etc., are largely used, and in some 
crdches phosphatine is given freely. 

Clothes. 

The children attending the Paris creches are supplied with 
clothes. These are changed when they arrive in the morning 
and again when they return home at night. The clothes in 
which they come are at once taken off and put away in a shelf 
labelled with the number of the child's cradle or crib. If 
necessary they are disinfected. The child, after washing, is 



♦ Panades, the universal food for babies in France, consists of bread boiled 
in water for four or five hours, when hot mijk is added and a little salt. 
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dressed in clothes belon^g to the cr^ho. Some of the elder 
children, who come in clean clothes, are supplied with pinafores 
only. These are kept at the creche and washed at the creche. 
The clothes are supplied out of the funds, the material is bought 
by the managers, and often the small garments are made up at 
cnaritable working parties. In addition to the original stock, 
clothes for the chifdren form a considerable item in each year's 
expenses. 

Here is the proportion taken from 5 cr^hes : — With a yearly 
attendance of 8,617 clothing cost 926 fr. ; with an attendance of 
14,014 it cost 112 fr. ; with an attendance of 8,494 it cost 100 fr. ; 
with 7,125 it cost 641 fr.; and with 12,511 it cost 1,061 fr. 

The following is a list of garments for starting a hew creche 
for 35 children of varying ages : — . 

Fr. 
106 Chemises (3 jper child) in 4 sizes at 60 c. .... 63.00 

70 Swaddling clothes, flannellette, at 1 f r. 25 c. - - * - 87.50 

70 „ „ calico, at 85 c. 59.50 

70BibBat35c. .- 24.50 

70 Bodices at 45 c. 31.50 

525 Napkins (15 per child) at 45 c. 236.25 

35 Frocks for day use — striped cotton, at 1 fr. 15 c. - - 40.25 

6 Doz. pinafores at 18 fr. a doz. 106.00 

210 Handkerchiefs (6 per child) at 15 c 31.50 

682.00 



Thb girls and boys in the creche are usually distinguishable by 
the difierent colours of their pinafores, the girls being in pink 
and the boys in blue. Swaddling clothes are still used for 
delicate babies up to the age of three or four months. 

Medical Inspectiox. 

The Paris creches are visited every day by a doctor. These 
doctors give their services entirely free ; there are usually seven 
or eight, sometimes more, attached to a crfeche and these t^ke it in 
turns to visit. Some crfeches have a committee of doctors with a 
president and vice-president in order to arrange the hygiene of 
the creche. Great stress is laid on these daily visits, the idea 
being that it is the mission of these doctors not to cure illness, 
but to prevent it by giving close attention to the temperament 
and physical condition of each child individually. 

The creche in Paris has become an arena for fighting infant 
mortality and a centre for teaching hygiene to mothers. 

To some creches is attached a " Consult^ition for Nurslings " or 
School for Mothers, to which infants are brought for weekly 
inspection and tables are kept of the weight and progress of each 
child. This is of course for children not m the crfeche. Children 
in the creche are most carefully weighed every week. (A table ot 
growth for children under one year will be found in Appendix F.) 
Some startling results have been obtained by these Con- 
sultations for Nurslings in connection with creches. At 
Varengeville-sur-Mer sucn fin institution exists and the table of 
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iB&nt mortality (which from 1897 to 1904 had averaged 145 
deaths per 1,000), had no death to record of those infants who 
had received weekly inspection at the Consultation for Nurslings. 

In Paris, where infant mortality from 1897 to 1904 had 
averaged 178 per 1,000, the average for babies attending the 
Consultation of Nurslings was reduced to 146 per 1,000. 

At Fecamp, an infants* dispensary was originated under the 
name of "A drop of Milk " in connection with a crfeche at which 
^ood milk was put at the disposal of mothers. This reduced 
mfant mortality 2*8 per cent. M. Budin's experiments in various 
Paris creches have had excellent results. In four crfeches in various 
ArroTuiiaaementa of Paris, by careful and systematic feeding and 
close supervision during the foiu: hot smnmer months he lost 
not a single child out of 283.* 

The chief infantile complaints dealt with in the crtehes are 
diarrhoea, meningitis, convulsions, bronchitis, pneumonia, and 
enteritis. All medicines are given free at the creches. 

A suggestive course of practical hy^ene has been given to 
girls from 17 to 20 at a private creche tor the children of work- 
people by the founder Mme. Leon L^vy. Taking the girls in 
groups of eight, Mme. Levy lectured in tne wards of the crftche. 
The five lectures are given in Appendix G, not so much for 
their hygiene, which is not quite modern, but for the treatment 
and arrangement of the course. At the end the girls were allowed 
to practise washing the babies, preparing the food, sterilising 
milK, etc. They were subsequently examined by doctors of 
Paris creches, who reported very favourably and strongly 
recommended the scheme to the Managers of other creches. 

The 45 creches in Paris receiving municipal grants are 
subject to inspection. In addition to the ordinary Inspectors, 
a lady Inspector of Creches has recently been appointed 

All the Paris creches can be visited without authority by 
visitors. They are open from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. They are closed 
on Sundays and Festivals, otherwise there are no holidays. 
Practically they have to be closed at intervals for cleaning or 
painting or necessarj' repairs. 

' Building and Equipment. 

Though each creche differs in size and accommodation, yet all 
the mote modern buildings contain in greater or less degree the 
same number and arrangement of premises. A great many of 
them are merely private houses adapted for the purpose and 
some, though recognised centres of hygiene, are sadly wanting 
in the most eletnontary principles of sanitation, as indeed are 
many of our own at home. The new buildings all contain a 
hall, l^iding directly to a waiting room where the mothers can 
feed their babies or wait. 

' Leading directly from the hall is also the large bedroom for 
very young babies known as the Salle. des Berceuses, This is 

• *' The Nursling," by P. Budin, translated into English by W. Maloney, 
.^.B., 1907'. It is interesting to note that in three summer months of the 
8amc year England and Wales together lost 23,058 infants under one year. 
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fitted with raised iron cradles arranged in rows with their head^ 
to the wall and pointing towards the centre. The floors are bare, 
the waDs can be washed, the windows are larga A ministerial 
order of 1897 fixed 9 metres per child as the minimum cube ot 
air for the children's sleeping rooms. In the crftche F6n61on- 
Charles the SaUe des Lits containing 36 beds measures 10m. 60c. 
by 7m. 15c. 

The SaUe dee Lita is the bedroom for the larger children with 
small iron cribs placed in rows along the wall. Every child 
rests in the middle of the day. In some cr^hes there are a 
number of small wards for the elder children, who can be 
watched through glass doors, without fear of disturbing them. 

A large playroom comes next in size and importance. It is 
often known as the pouponniire by reason of this article of 
furniture which is fitted into every crfeche. A circle of wooden 
railings is fixed to the floor, usually in the centre of the 
playroom and within them runs another set. Between these 
two the children can walk and run without danger of 
falling. Inside are low benches, chairs and little tables, where 
the smaller children can sit and play with their toys. A 
large number of little children can be left in the pouponniire 
witn safety. (See Appendix N.) 

Every modern crfeche has its kitchen fitted with a gas stove 
and oven. A lavatory is fitted with small raised baths and low 
basins. The water for these is usually warmed by means of a 
geyser. Many of the bath rooms are tiled as are also the 
adjoining cabinets. There is a linen room fitted with cupboards 
and shelves for both house linen and children's linen : a small 
office for the Directrice where the registers are kept; a small 
office for the doctors with weighing machine, writing desk, etc. : 
a sterilising room, where also the babies' bottles are kept. All 
these rooms are on the ground floor. Below usually is the 
laimdry ; above are the Directrice's rooms and an isolation room 
in cases of infection. 

No flowers are allowed inside a creche, but a garden outside is 
an acknowledged necessity for a modem crfeche. The play- 

f rounds are mostly gravelled and planted with chestnuts, with 
caps of sand for the children to dig, also sun shelters. 

The beds, bedding and linen required for a crfeche of 35 
children are as follows : — 

Francs. 

(Special cradle, iron (painted blue) - - - - 15.50 
Washing cover, unbleached calico, to button • 3.25 
Curtains 5.25 
Palliasse— linen covered, stuffed seaweed - - 3.00 
„ „ ,, „ oat chaff - - 3.00 
Pillow of white washed horse hair - - . 3.00 
15 Complete cradles like above at 33fr. ... 495.00 
f Special crib (blue) lor a child of over 1 year - 6.50 
1 riw;v. I ^ftttress striped 'linen cover best quality - - 4.50 
^ ^"^iPalliaase ,. „ „ „ „ - -4.00 
v. Bolster stuffed with oat chaff - - - - 1 00 
20 Cribs complete like above at 16fr. - - . - 320.00 
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Francs. 
35 White woollen bLaukets (for cradles and cribs) 

at4fr. 76c. 166.25 

35 Qtiilts of white calico (for cradles and cribs) at 

2fr. 96c. 103.26 

35 Waterproof sheets at Sf.lOc 73.50 

210 Sheets (3 pair each child) Im.lO by lnL25 at 

Ifr. 10c. - - ----- - 231.00 

625 Napkins (15 each child) at 46c. - . . . 236.25 

210 Pillow cases— unbleached calico, at 65c - - - 136.50 

70 Swaddling clothes of llannellette at Ifr. 25c. - - 87.50 

70 Swaddling clothes of calico at 85c. . - - - 59.50 

105 Chemises of calico (3 per child) in 4 sizes, at 60c. - 63.00 

210 Handkerchiefs (6 per child) at 15c. - - - - 31.50 

70 Bibs of piqu6 at 35c. 24.50 

70 Bodices at 45c. 31.50 

35 Frocks for day use, at Ifr. 15c. ... - 40.25 

6 Doz. pinafores at L8fr. a doz.,- - . . . 106.OO 

6 Doz. table napkins at 3fr. a doz. - - - 18.00 

Linen for the Staff-— 3 persons non-resident 
24 Aprons of semi-bleached linen, Im. 20 wide at 

Ifr. 75c. 42.00 

6 Doz. cloths at 8f. 25c. a doz. - - - . . 49.50 

3 Doz. towels at lOf. 50c. a doz. 31.50 

3 Doz. table napkins at 11 fr. 75 c. a doz. - . - 35.25 

Total 2383.75 



(£95 7 0) 

The Creche Four9a(lo (model) lately rebuilt and equipped cost 
194,839 fr. exclusive of site which was presented by the original 
founders. In the year 1906 the current expenses (as shown in 
Appendix D) were 21,017 fr. 95 c. The average cost of 
erection of the five Paris crdches referred to in Appendix M was 
approximately £80 for each place, exclusive of the work of the site. 

Amone the chief Paris architects for crdchesmay be mentioned 
M. Paul Marbeau, whose creche, St. Amelie de Charonne, took a 
silver medal at the Paris Exhibition in 1900, M. Girardin, M. 
Bechmann, M. Adelgeist, M. Reposeur and M. Charles Dupuy. 

In Appendix M will be found plans and cost of building 
of various crdches in Paris. As the site in most cases has been 
presented by the founder, this item is for the most part not 
iorthcoming. 

How England Compares with France in the Matter of 

Creches. 

Although it is an acknowledged fact that the conditions in 
France are wholly different from those in England, the provision 
for children under the age of three years in this country is wholly 
inadequate to her growing needs. 

A brief comparison will accentuate the neglect. 

With a population of over 4^ million, London in 1904 had 55 
crdches accommodating in all 1,693 children under three. With 
a population of 2J million, Paris had 66 crtehes accommodating 
2,491 children under three. In other words London had cr^he 
accommodation for one child, in every 2,600, Paris had creche 
accommodation for 1 child in every 1,000. Whereas the 
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average attendance in London for each crdche was 21, that in 
Paris was 28. The creches in London are private with no aid 
from State or Municipality, while those of Paris have received 
both since 1862. London has no registration or system of 
inspection, while Paris has medical inspection daily and 
municipal inspection in her crtehes. Lastly, the London crdches 
are distributed quite irregularly, some of the poorest boroughs 
having none at all, while Paris crdches are evenly distributed 
among 20 arrondissements. Even more starthng are the 
differences outside the capitals. France, not including Paris or 
the Department of the (Seine, has 322 crdches. England, not 
including London or Greater London, has 19.* 

The large towns of Liverpool, Manchester. Birmingham, 
Sheffield, Bradford, and Bristol, with a population about equal 
to that of Paris, had 9 creches between them all in 1904 

Brief Notice of English Creches. 

English creches or Day Nurseries, are for the most part 
organised by committees of ladies. They are mostly parochial and 
supported entirely bv voluntary contributions, i e w of them aro 
in houses built for tne purpose, but mostly in adapted premises. 
Any private person may open a creche in England without leave 
from any public body ; creches are unregistered and under no 
inspection. Food is supplied to children in all the London 
creches, with the exception of those 12 started by the late School 
Board in 1883, of which 4 only remained in 1904. With the 
exception of 4 creches in London all refuse to take illegitimate 
children. 

A movement towards a better condition of things has been 
recently made by the National Society of Day Nurseries 
founded in 1906. Its objects are: (1) to assist local committees 
who are opening and maintaining Day Nurseries on model 
lines ; (2) to make financial grants to Nurseries conducted on 
lines approved by the Society ; (3) to arrange for the inspection 
of Nurseries by the Medical Officer of Health for the district in 
which they are situated ; (4) to endeavour to affiliate all existing 
Day Nurseries ; (6) to collect information on the subject of Day 
Nurseries in this and other countries ; (6) to publish reports of 
work done by existing Day Nurseries and to formulate sugges- 
tions for their improvement. 

Day Nurseries organised or helped by this Society are to bo 
regarded, not for relieving mothers from responsibility, but for 
providing centres for the teaching of infant care and rearing. 
Under their auspices a new creche has been opened at Hammer- 
smith and one at Fulham, which compare most favourably with 
those in Paris. Indeed in several hygienic principles (such as 
swaddlinff versus free movement, ventilation, &c.), England is 
admittedly foremost. 

In addition to these (and others are springing up rapidly), 
• '■-" ■ ■' ■ — .■,■.,..->- 

• Statistics taken from the Report of the Chief Officer of the Public 
.Control Department of the London County Council as to Crechetj or Day 
Nurseries. (P. b. King tiit Son. 1904.) 
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there is a Jewish creche working on excellent lines at White- 
chapel. Here children are admitted up to the age of five, the 
compulsory school age, and a Kindergarten teacher takes the 
elder children for games, &c. The attendances for the year 1906 
were 7,668 ; the expenditure for the same year was £133. 

XL ECOLES MATERNELLES. 

Whereas the crfeche takes children from the age of 15 days to 
three years, the Ecole MatemeUe takes them from the age of two 
to six, thus the two systems overlap by one year. Soth are 
entirely optional, but while at the creche there is the nominal 
charge oi 20 centimes per day, the Ecole Matemelle is entirely 
free. Both are open from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., though the 
regular hours of the Ecole Matemelle are from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

As in the case of the crfeche, the origin of tho Mother-schools 
in France was both religious and charitable. 

'Foundation op Ecoles Maternelles. 

The Salle d'AsUe, or infants' school, was started in the year 
1771 by a French pastor Fred Oberlin at a small village in the 
Vosges. Here, in a little room, young children were collected 
together to pray, to sinff, to learn a little reading and writing, 
and some manual work, such as coarse knitting ; hence their 
original name " Kjiitting Schools." 

The idea of educating young children was growing, not only in 
France. Raikes was establishing so-called Sunday Schools in 
England ; Owen followed with mothers' schools in Scotland in 
connection with the woollen factories which took mothers from 
their homes. But before Froebel had established his first 
Kindergarten (1840) a committee of ladies, with a municipal 
grant of 3,000 francs, had opened the first infant school in Paris 
under the name of the Salle d'Esaai. It was opened in the Rue 
du Bac with 80 children between the ages of two and six, under 
the management of the Sisters of Providence. In the year 1828 
M. Cochin, Mayor of Arrondiaseinent XII y founded a model school 
on the same lines with a Normal Course attached to it. Scon 
after this the Salles d'Asiles received State recognition and were 
placed under Government inspection. 

In the year 1836 there were 24 such schools in Paris contain- 
ing 3,600 children with a State grant of 75,000 francs, and 800 
in the provinces containing 23,000 children. Twelve years later, 
in tJtie words of M. Carnot,* *' Infant schools, improperly called 
charitable establishments, are henceforth establishments of 
Public Instruction and to be called Ecolea Maternelles" 

A few years later, rules were laid down for the instruction of 
the children and no further changes of any importance were made 
till 1881, when all religious instruction was forbidden. The 
result of this was that a number of private Ecoles Maternelles 



* '■ L'Etlucation de la Premiere Enfance." — M. Qr^rd 
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sprang up under the direct management of religious bodies and 
supported by voluntary contributions, all State aid being with- 
drawn.* 

Staff. 

The Eccles Matemdiea are staffed entirely by women. At the 
head of every school is a Directrice. She is helped by a number 
of assistants depending on the number of children in the school 
The proportion allowed is one assistant to every 40 children. 
Thus on July 1st, 1906, there were in Paris 170 -ffcoiesifaiemettes 
(public) containing 45,910 children, 169 Directrices and 672 
assistants to 767 classes. This gives an average of 270 children 
in each school, but the attendance is very variable. 

The private schools are smaller and more amply staffed. On 
July 1st, 1906, there were 46 schools in Paris containing only 
6,706 children, an average of 124 children in each school 

Salaries. 

The Directrice of an Ecole Maiemelle must possess a certificat 
d'aptitude pedagogique,f She enters on her duties at a scale of 
salary of the 4th class, that is 2,400 francs (paid by the State), 
minus 6 per cent, deducted for pension, plus indemnity de 
residence 1,090 francs, plus logement 800 francs (paid by tho 
Commune), giving a total of 4,200 francs. This is according to 
the new scale of salaries dating from April, 1905. 

After a period of from three to five years of satisfactory conduct, 
on the recommendation of the Inapectewr d'Acadiviie to the 
Pr^fet de la Seine, she is promoted to the 3rd class, in which she 
receives, under the same conditions as before, 2,400 francs salary, 
plus 1,300, plus 800, ^ving a total of 4,500 francs. In the 2nd 
clsuss, to which promotion takes place under the same conditions 
as before, she receives 2,400 francs, plus 1,600, plus 800, or 4,800 
francs ; finally, in the 1st class, she receives 5,200 francs. 

At the end of 25 years service as Directrice, or at the age of 65, 
she can retire on her pension, which amounts to half her salaty 
minus the sums paid by the Commune. 

The salaries oi the assistant mistresses are paid in the same 
way and under the same conditions. They begin (in Paris) at 
2,200 francs, i.e, 1,100, plus 600, plus 600, and rise to 3,200 francs, 
made up of 1,600, plus 1,000, plus 600. 

The Femm^s de services, chosen and dismissed by the Directrice, 
are paid by tho Commune at the rate of about 1,000 francs per 
year rising to 1,200. 

In addition to these there arc the Concierges at the lodge. 

* For a further account of the Bcolet Maternelles see "The Ecol^ 
Matemelles of Paris," by Miss Mary S. Beard, in Vol. 8 of Special Reports 
on Educational Subjects published by the Board of Education, 1903. 

t For particidars of this, see " Summary of the Official Regulations 
affecting the Training and Position of Teachers in State Primary Schools in 
France, by Miss H. E. Matheson, in Vol. 18 of Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects (1907). 
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They attend to the whole group of schools, but part payment 
comes into any annual financial statement. 

The Budget for 1907 gives the total expenses of the staff for 
the Ecoles Matenidles in Paris at 3,146,198 francs, made up as 
follows : — 

Directrices and ajusistants --2 265 176 

Halaries and indemnities of residence ^ ' ' 

Indemnities to teachers with more than five years service in I 18 300 

1st class ------- -.J ' 

Promotions, etc. 41 234 

Cr^Uums ctemplots -.-...,. 11*325 

Indemnit^s de logenvent ------.. 439*700 

Wages of concierges, etc. 29*963 

Wa^es of femvie* de service, supply (sick) .... 270*500 

Vanous indemnities, rewards to staff, etc. - . . , " 2 500 

Thursday classes (jg'ooo 

Various 1^500 

3,145,198 

Duties of the Staff. 

The Directrice, who must be over the age of 25, is appointed 
by the Prefect under the authority of the Minister of Public 
Instruction on the nomination of the Inspecteur dPAcad&niie. 

It is somewhat difficult to define the duties of a position such 
as this. In the words of Mme. Pauline Kergomard, Imspectrice 
GSnth'ale des Ecoles Matemellea, **The Ecole Matemelle is a 
lai^ge family : the Directrice is the mother of a great number of 
chudren." A ministerial circular accompanying the re-organisa- 
tion of the Ecoles Materndles in 1905 sets forth the general 
trend of duties required in a Directrice. 

" The object of the Ecole MaterTielle is to give children under 
the school age such care as is required for their physical, intellec- 
tual and moral development, and to prepare them to profit by 
the primary instruction which follows. It is not a school in the 
ordinary sense of the word : it should be a passage from the 
family to the school : it should combine the charm and tender- 
ness of family life with the work and regularity of school. 
A successful Directrice of the Ecole Matemelle cannot be judged 
by the amount of knowledge imparted, by the standard attained, 
by the number or length ot lessons given, but rather by the good 
influences surroimding the child, by the amount of pleasure it 
takes in coming to school, by its orderly habits, cleanliness, 
politeness, attention, obedience and the general intelligent activity 
It displays while playing at ^ames. Consequently the Directrice 
shouM occupy herself less in attempting to hand over to the 
primary school, children already far advanced in their education, 
than those well prepared to receive that education. Everything 
in the Ecole Materndle should be arranged according to this 
general principle ; the Directrice should strive to develop the 
various faculties of the child without weariness, without com- 
pulsion, without too much application; she should make the 
chUdrep love their school find loyp tjipj j* work, never forcing them 
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to do those things which axe incompatible with the weakness and 
activity of early childhood. 

The object to be attained, after due consideration of their 
different temperaments — the precocity of some compared with 
the slowness of others — is not to force all alike up to a certain 
standard in reading, writing and reckoning, but rather to make 
them understand what they know and to create in them a love 
of their tasks and their games ; above all, to see that they do not 
take a dislike to their nrst school tasks, which may so easily 
become distasteful to them, unless the Directrice, with patience 
enjoyment and love, enlivens them to give pleasure to the 
child. 

Good health, hearing, sight, touch, already trained by a gradual 
succession of Uttle games and little experiences fitted to train the 
senses ; infant ideas, but clear in the nrst elements of what will 
. later be elementary education ; the beginnings of habits and 
ctistoms upon whicn later on the school can build ; a taste for 
gymnastics, singing, drawing pictures, little recitations; an 
eagerness to see, to observe, to imitate, to question and to 
answer; a certain faculty of attention, nurtured by skilful manage- 
ment, confidence and good nature ; finally, intelligence awakened 
in the mind opened to good and moral impressions— such should 
be the results of the first years spent at tne Ecoles Matemelles, 
And if the child arrives at the primary school with such prepara- 
tion, it matters little whether it adds to this a few pages of its 
spelling book or hot.*' 

Such morally is the attitude of the ideal Directrice. 

Practically she has various duties to fulfil. She must keep 
various registers: (1) a register of the names of the children, date 
of birth and leaving, names, homes and professions of parents, 
with a coliunn for observations ; (2) a register for doctors obser- 
vations, (3) a register of attendances per month ; (4) a register of 
stock, etc. These should always be at the disposal of the rrimary 
Inspector and the Departmental Inspector or Inspectrice of the 
Ecoles Matemdlea. On the arrival of the children in the 
morning, the Directrice has to ascertain that each is well. If a 
child is Drought ill, she need not admit it. If it becomes ill in 
the course of the day, it is taken home by the feraTne de service. 

The Directrice also makes it part of her duty to see that the 
child is clean. Great stress is laid on this in the Ecole MatemeUc 
In the hall of every school is a lavatory, with an open set of low 
basins with hot and cold water laid on. Here every morning 
and again at 1 o'clock the children, superintended by the 
femmes de service, wash their hands and faces. There is agrow- 
ing feeling that it is not enough to have the hands and faces only 
clean, when the rest of the person is dirty. One school visited 
by me (Rue Lamarck) had a newly arranged bath room with four 
small baths, which were used on Saturday afternoons from 4 to 
7, when some 30 children are bathed.* 

The Directrice inspects the baskets brought by the children 



* For details of Bains-Douches, see Appendix J. 
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who stay for the day ; she sees that each has a spoon and serviette 
and something suitable to drink. 

She also sees that each child has brought a pocket handkerchief. 
Failing this most necessary possession, many schools have 
introduced paper pocket handkerchiefs invented by Dr. Calmette, 
Director of the Pasteur Institute at Lille. 

The Directrice receives the pence of each child who stays to 
dinner and whose parents can aflford to pay. She keeps the list 
of those who are fed free of charge. She supervises the school 
cantines. The hours of service arranged for the Directrice and 
her assistants is given in Appendix K. 

No Directrice may absent herself without leave from the 
Primary Inspector and without notifying the same to the 
Inspectrice of Ecolea Matemelles. For an absence of three 
days, leave has to be obtained from the Inspecteur d*Academie 
and for eight days from the Prefect who is always President of 
the Departmental Council. 

Punishments. 

These are arranged by the Directrice on a system prevailing in 
all the Ecdes Matemelles, but not entirely approved by the 
authorities: Children are given "good points as rewards of 
good conduct. These take the form of squares of card, which 
jire kept in little bags or pockets hung round the children's necks. 
They are won in various ways. For instance, on arrival in the 
morning, children show hands and pocket handkerchiefs; if 
these are satisfactory they receive a ** good point." At the end of 
each month these pieces of card representing " good points " are 
exchanged for a picture or toy — 25 " good points ' receive a reward. 
At the end of each month for general good behaviour and morals 
the children receive a croix de mdrite, which they wear in 
school. 

No corporal punishment whatever is allowed. The only 
punishments permitted are a short suspension of games an^ 
renunciation of good points. 

Prizes. 

k 

Prizes are forbidden in the French schools, but they are 
nevertheless given to the children of the Ecoles Matemelles. 
The children are dressed up in their best clothes and wear gar- 
lands of artificial flowers on their heads, often made by them- 
selves, and a dilegvA cantonal rives away pictures and small 
books to each child. This gratifies parents and teachers, but is 
not much approved by the authorities. 

Assistants. 

The assistant mistresses are entirely under the Directrice. 
They must be over the age of 17 and hold the brevet de 
capaciti for primary education. Each has a separate class of 
children, and a great deal depends on the ingenuity and child- 
love oi the individual teacher. The assistants help with the 
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midday meal if required, but those not wanted are obliged by 
the rules to go home to dinner. The school hours are very long 
and the assistants take it in turns to stay over time. 
For division of hours see Appendix K 

Femmes de Service. 

The femmes de service are a most important addition to the 
staff of the Ecoles MatemeUes, They are appointed by the 
Directrice with the consent of the Mayor and paid by the 
Commune. There is one at least in every school and two if the 
numbers justify it. Their duties are very various. They sweep 
out the school every day with sawdust and a liquid disinfectant. 
The femme de service opens the school at 8 a.m. in winter 
and 7 a.m. in summer for any children whose mothers go early 
to work. She looks after them till the Directrice and.assistants 
arrive at 9 o'clock. She then personally superintends the 
children aux cabinets every morning and again at 1 o'clock.* 

The fenivie de service also washes the children's hands and 
faces, where they are too young to perform this oflSce for them- 
selves, and she helps to wait on them at their school dinner. She 
is, in fact, a most valuable institution for young children. 

Concierge. 

The concierge and his wife belong to the whole group of 

{)rimary schools — boys, girls and infants. They live at the scnofil 
edge and open the door into the street. In some cases the wife 
of me concierffe cooks the dinners at the Ecoles Matemellee. 
The concierge has to light and extinguish stoves, attend to the 
gas and see to the windows. 

Dam£8 Patronnesses. 

As in the case of the criche, a committee of ladies is appointed 
to superintend the general working of the school and specially to 
visit at the homes of the children. About 20-40 are annexed to 
each school. They are appointed by the hispecteur d'Academie 
on the recommendation of the Mayor, who presides over the 
Committee meetings. 

Conditions of Admission. 

The Ecole MatermeUe is optional and free. Children of both 
sexes are admitted between the ages of 2 and 6. They must 
produce a note of admission from the Mayor of the Commune. 
Any child demanding admission must present a medical certifi- 
cate stating whether it has had smallpox and certifying that it 
is Buffering from no infectious complaint or any infirmity of a 
nature likely to injure the health of the other chili-en. Parents 

♦ This, from an hygienic point of view, is of the greatest importance and 
is greatly neglected in English infant schools. A highly trained teacher 
can hardly bo expected to perform meni(vl s^rvjc^ (or the QWftll children 
though indeed they uften do. 
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aro requested to keep to the rules ; they are expected to escort 
children under 4 to the crfeche ; after that age, and on written 
authority from the parents or guardians, children are allowed to 
come and go alone. Mothers are specially asked to bring the 
children clean, and to pack in their school basket a spoon, 
serviette, some bread ana wholesome drink.* 

Support. 

The parents pay nothing toward the support of these schools, 
the expenses of which are defrayed by the State, the Department 
and the Commune. The various grants and their conditions are 
somewhat complicated, but briefly stated : — ^The State gives a 
grant toward the construction, wmch construction for an Ecole 
Matemelle is calculated at 18,000 francs. This grant in the case 
of an Ecole Matemelle is optional, though it is compulsory in the 
case of a primary school. The State pays teachers salanes and 
pensions, the salaries of Inspectors, Inspectrices and the 
adnoiinistrative staff; it gives grants to the Caieaes des Ecoles and 
towards the teachers' medals. 

The Department pays general administrative expenses, pays 
for prizes and medals ana gives grants to the Caisaee dee Ecoles. 

The Commxme (and every commune containing 2,000 in- 
habitants must have an Ecole Matemelle or a Classe Enfantine) 
EEiys the board and lodging of teachers, the repair of school 
uildings, warming and lighting, wages of the femmes de service, 
furniture and stock, stationery and registers, and gives a grant to 
the Caisses des Ecoles. 

Gaisses des Egolss. 

This society practically represents the private enterprise that 
operates in connection with the primary schools in Franca 

Originally an informal association originating in Paris 
(ArroruUss&ment II.) in 1849 to aid in obtaining extra school 
funds, the institution grew in importance till in tne year 1882 
there were 62 Caisses des Ecoles m Paris and the Department 
of the Seine with a capital of 820,000 francs. 

So great was its sphere of usefulness that in 1882 an establish- 
ment of the Caisses des Ecoles was made compulsory in every 
commune or collection of small communes by the Municipal 
councils of France with a ^rant varying with their respective 
needs. In 1902, France had 17,439 such societies with a general 
expenditure of 6,700,385 francs. At the close of 1905, the society 
had spent 2,490,856 francs on the primary schools in Paris alone. 

The society is composed of orainary members paying from 
10 to 15 francs a year, founders paying about 100 to 200 francs in 
advance, and donors subscribing various sums. 

The administration is directed by a committee elected every 
three years. It includes always the Mayor as president, deputy 
Mayors, members of the Uommission municipale scolaire, 

—■ I n - - - 

* The children mostly bring wine— often spirita — rarely milk. 
10599. G 
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three members of the delegates of the canton, the Justice of the 
Peace for the arrondisdementf and thirty elected members from 
the list of general subscribers. The committee itself elects a 
vice-president, secretary, under-secretary, and treasurer. 
Added to these are the Dames Patronnesses of the schools, who 
have the power of voting, and a body of Daifnes DddgvAea to 
distribute the help votea by the Committee. Meetings take 
place once every two months with an annual meeting of 
subscribers to consider the yearly report of the work, whicn is 
then forwarded to the Inspeetewr d*Acad4mie. 

The object of the Society is to encourage the attendance at 
school, whether compulsory or optional (as in the case of the 
Ecole MatemeUe), to destroy every motive or pretext for absent 
children by providing clothmg and boots for necessitous children, 
to give wholesome food to children attending the public 
elementary schools. The Society originated tne Cantines 
Scdairea, still financed by them with special grants for 
this purpose. In 1906 the Municipality of Paris gave 1,000,000 
francs to be divided amoi^ the Caiaaes dee Ecolea for the 
Cantines Scolaires of Paris. These include the Ecolea MatemeUes, 

The Society dispenses medicines in the schools. {See p. 104.) 
It also rewards in various ways the families of the children at 
school, so as to stimulate parental responsibility, to encourage 
good conduct and assist desor^ing teachers. 

The Coloniea de Vaxxincea are under this organisation. Several 
of the local societies have started Coloniea Enfantinea to enable 
children from the Ecolea McUemeUea to go into the coimtry. 
Towards the expenses of these Coloniea de Vaoaneea in Arron- 
diaaement V,, the Municipal Council of Paris gave a ^rant of 
10,300fr., lOOfr. of which was spent on Coloniea Enfantvnea. 

In addition to the work done bv the Caiaaea dea Ecolea with 
regard to children's holidays, there is a Society, the "OBuvre 
Pariaienne dea Coloniea matemeUea acclai/real' founded by 
teachers of the Ecolea MaiemeUea in Paris, for sending children 
under six for a month into the country. In 1901, 90 children 
were sent at a cost of 7,772 fr., toward which expenses the General 
Council of the Department of the Seine gave l,000fr., the Municipal 
Council 300 fr., the Minister of the Interior 300fr., and the Caiaaea 
tfc« Ecolea 950fr. 

HOUDAYS. 

With regard to the holidays at the Eccle MatemeUe, the schoob 
are open every day except Sunday and in some cases Thursday. 
The schools are also closed on the following days : — 

The day after All Saints* Day. 

December 31st, January 1st and 2nd. 

Shrove Tuesday. 

Thursday in mid-Lent. 

Days of Commune f£tes. 

The day following the FSte Nationale (July 14th). 

Ten days at Easter, from the Thursday before Eastef Bay 
to the Sunday following. 
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These days are in addition to the school holidays for the staff. 

Although none of the stafE are re<][uired to attend on Thursdays, 
a band ofauxiliary teachers in Paris has been formed to superin- 
tend on that day ' those children whose parents are out ana who 
would otherwise be exposed to the dangers of the streets. 

Classes de Jeudi. 

Originally this subject was taken up by the Caiesea dee Ecoles 
experimentally in five currondissements of Paris, and classes were 
formed on Thursdays in the Ecolea MatemeUea and Girls' Schools. 
These classes were only accessible to those children whose parents 
were ill or working away from home all day. Each class was 
composed of 4fO to 50 children. The ordinary time table was not 
kept, but the children were taught games, sometimes taken for 
walks, and generally occupied or amused. In 1896 the subject 
was taken up by the Municipal Council of Paris, which had already 
given a grant of 40,000 rrancs to the Caisae dee Ecoles for 
purposes ot organisation, A band of auxiliary teachers was 
recruited, consisting of 225 women and 75 men, to undertake the 
supplementary work, together with any regular assistants who 
liked to officiate. These classes are not formed in every school, 
but there will be one or two to a group of several It is open, it 
neceesary, from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., but usually only in the afternoons. 
The auxiliary teachers ^et a fixed salary of 900 francs a year and 
an additional 2fr. 50c. for each day on supply. 

In 1904 the sum of 884,850 francs was spent on the expenses 
of the auxiliary force, which also manages the Glaasee de 
Vaeances. 

Classes de Vacances. 

Until 1905 the Ecoles MatemeUes were only dosed for one 
month in the summer. Now the whole staff has a ri^ht to six 
weeks during August and September. If the school is situated 
in a good neighbourhood it is entirely closed ; if, however, it is in 
a poor part and the parents are away all day, a holiday school is 
opened. This is done at the request of the Municipal Council 
and on the recommendation of the Inspectev^r d'Acaaemie, The 
position is well summed up thus : *' Holidays are indispensable 
to teachers, but they are full ot grave inconveniences to the 
children of the working classes, who are exposed to the dangers 
of the street during a long period. The Ville de Paris has solved 
the difficulty by holiday courses. During four or six weeks the 
doors of the school are open to these children. Arrangements 
have been made to give these poor disinherited little ones 
some of the amusements which fall to the lot of their more 
fstvoured comrades. The morning is taken up with attractive 
games, the afternoon is reserved for walks and rambles. Those 
teachers who do this supplementary work receive 7fr. 50cts 
a day in addition to their salary. During the vacation the 
cant^nes scolai/res continue." 

10599 o 
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Food. 

Food is provided at the Ecole MatemeUe for those children 
whose parents cannot or will not provide dinners at home. 
About one third of the children at the Ecole MatemeUe stay, and 
the rest go home. In October, 1906, out of 34,912 children 
attending the Ecoles MatemeUea in Paris, 10,346 were being fed 
— 296%. The expenses for these schools are not given separately, 
but the Municipal Council in 1906 gave a sum of 1,000,000 frs. 
to the Caisaes dee Ecoles for the cantinea scolaires in Paris. 

Some children bring 10 centimes for their dinner — some 
20 centimes. The sum is variable according to the school and 
neighbourhood. About a third of the children pay and two- 
thinis have dinners free. In 1905, the number of portions 
distributed was: — 

Free - - - 6,144,634. 

Paying - - - 3,184,669. 

The list of those who are fed free is kept bv the Mayor. No 
child, except imder imusual circumstances, nas a free dinner 
unless both parents are earning less than 4 fr. a dav. 

Great emphasis is laid on the importance oi feeding the 
children attending the Ecoles Matemetles separately. The food 
at the central cantines is not suited to their age and digestion. 
Hence there is a kitchen attached to most of the schools, where 
the food is carefully prepared. 

The children sit on low benches with backs and the food is 
spread on low tables. The soup is served in little metal pots and 
each child has its own spoon, napkin, bread and drink. The 
children are served by ferames de service with the Directrice or 
an assistant to superintend. Not only is stress laid on the physical 
benefit of good rood but on the educational value of manners 
and refinement with regard to eating.* 

Various menus are given in Appendix L, some of which, 
at 10 centimes a meal, pay their own expenses. But some of the 
authorities do not approve of so much meat for young children. 
It has been ascertamed that a child under the age of five does 
not require meat. Mme. Kergomard's sketch of suitable food for 
children of the Ecole Matervelle is suggestive. 

'• In the menu we should propose for the Ecoles MaterneUes, 
and above all for the little ones, milk forms a considerable 
proportion. Eice and milk, potato iBiour and milk, purSe of 
potatoes and milk, semolina and milk, tapioca and milk, maize 
flour, oat flour, buck wheat and milk — ^all these foods are 
excellent for children who have but recently finished teething, 
and who are subiected to much too advanced feeding through 
the ignorance of tneir parents. Later, we would give eggs cooked 
in a digestible way for these little people to eat. Dried 
vegetables, very wholesome if well cooked, should always be 
reduced to a purSe ; macaroni might take its place once a week 

* Mme. Girard, Inspectrice des Ecoles Matemdles de la Sei/ne^ qnotes 
small children drawing the corks of their wine bottles with their teeth. 
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if the children like it. As for mea,t, we should only use it to add 
its special nutritive elements to those of the vegetables, as long 
as it is neither grilled nor roasted. We would make excellent 
soup of beef, but only the biggest children should eat boiled beef 
itself. Lard is useful in preparing lentils, potatoes and haricots, 
making them more nourishing and tasty, but few children like 
lard. Soups we should always give with conviction. But we are 
not contented with soup only at mid-dav, we want to see it ^ven 
in the morning and again at four o'clock, especially in winter. 
What a boon this would prove to all the httle stomachs ! " 

Many of the large towns in France are spending large sums on 
feeding the yoimg children in the Ecolea MatemeUes. Rennes, 
in 1903, spent ll,000fr. on feeding the children in their schools, 
where the average attendance was 3,369. 

Marseilles has made all the feeding free at the Ecolea Mater- 
neUea, St. Etienne charges 15 centimes and adds wine — 1 litre 
to fifteen children. 

Clothing. 

Clothes are supplied to the children of the Ecolea Maternellea 
by the Caiaaea dea Ecolea in cases of need, and after due investi- 
gation. Every Monday morning the Directrice and her as- 
sistants inspect the children's clothes, boots, stockings, frocks 
and underlinen. The parents are earnestly requested to supply 
warm and suitable clothes, but failing this, necessary garments 
are supplied by the Society. The number of clothes and their 
prices are usually put under the same head as those supplied to 
the primary schools for boys and girls. But in one arrondiaaement 
of Riris containing seven Ecolea Maternellea and 1,499 children, 
the Society gave away in the year 1906, 432 pairs shoes at 3fr. 
each, 170 frocks at 4fr. 50c. each, 196 pantalona at 3fr. each, and 
237 pinafores at Ifr. 65c. each, costing in all 3,040fr. 05c. The 
accounts for this year amount to nearly l,000fr. in excess of this. 
At Christmas quantities of warm clothes are given away to the 
children either from this same source or by private charity. To 
put the child in sympathy with the environments of the school 
w one of the mam objects of the Ecole MatemeUe and this is 
held to be impossible if the child is ragged, dirty or uncomfort- 
able. An experiment tried at a school where baths have been 
established is suggestive. It was found to be impossible, after 
bathing the children, to re-dress them in their dirty, often ragged 
chemises, or shirts. Application was made to the Inspectress of 
needlework and she had the necessary articles supplied from the 
girls' schools, thus giving the children a change of linen, often 
kckin^ in very poor homes. 

Witn regard to paper pocket handkerchiefs supplied to children 
in some schools, these cost one sou a dozen. The system is as 
yet in its infancy. 

School Programme. 

The methods of teaching and the occupations of the Ecolea 
Maternellea are in a somewhat transitional state in France as 
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they are in the English Infiant schools. It will therefore seem 
most fair to give the Instructions adopted by the Departmental 
Council of Primary Education in 1895, the Ministerial circular 
issued by the Minister of Public Instruction to the Prefects and 
Imapecieura d*Ac(id4mie in 1905, and a scheme of lessons taken 
from a Directrice's note book for June, 1907, showing the work 
on a practical basis. 

The Instructions for 1895 suggest that the teaching should 
include : — 

Oamea and graduated movements accompanied by sones. 
These should take place either in the hall or outside in tne 
courtyard. Teaching of singing will include songs in unison and 
son^ in two parts ; the mistress will always start them with a 
tuning fork. 

Manual work. — ^This will consist oi plaiting, weaving, folding, 
pricking, imravelling little bits of coarse knitting, threading 
beads, making little buildings of cards, straw, cubes, sand, etc. 
Sewing and other work of a tiring nature to young children is 
forbidden. 

The first principles oj Tnoral education should be given, not 
so much by means of connected lessons, as by the help of 
familiar conversation and the recitation of poetry calculated to 
inspire children with a sense of devotion toward their homes, 
their country, and their God. These principles should be 
independent of all religious instruction. 

Knowledge of everyday things, — This should be taught by 
means of conversation, giving elementary ideas about clothing, 
food, man, animals, plants, stones ; form and colour ; division of 
time, seasons, cardinal points ; France and the principal countries 
of the world. The teaching should be given with the help of 
real objects and pictures. 

Lessons on Langtiage bv means of recitations and stories with 
the idea of accustoming children to express in simple and correct 
language what they have seen and heard, of enlarging their 
vocabulary in proportion to their development, intelligence and 
needs. 

Drawing. — The first elements will include combinations of 
lines by means of little sticks, the reproduction of these on 
slates and blackboard, with easy designs and the reproduction of 
familiar objects and simple ornament on slates and paper. 

Reading not to be attempted by children under fiva The 
teacher should dwell, not on difficult combinations of letters, but 
on common words and simple sentences. As soon as possible 
children should have movable letters by which to learn. 

Mme. Kergomard advocates children beginning with their own 
Christian names and learning letters in this way. 

Writing. — No instructions, except that no child under five 
should begin. «» 

Arithmetic^oyAA include the formation of numbers from 1 to 10 
and 10 to 100 by the help of objects put into the children's hands, 
such as sticks, marbles, coins, etc. The first four rules of 
arithmetic up to 100 by means of tangible objects and the 
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representation of numbers by figures with simple application of 
the metric system (metre, litre, etc.). Children should be well 
practised in mental arithmetic. 

Note. — All stories and conversation, taken as much as possible 
from pictures, should be restricted to scenes of infant life and 
shoula inculcate love of country. Intellectual and manual 
lessons should be taken alternately, each should last 20 minutea 
They should always be divided by songs, free movements, march- 
ing or gymnastics. 

The method of carrying out these Instructions is given in every 
copy of the Rules supplied to Directrices of Ecoles MatemeUes, 
" This process of education should be conducted in the spirit of 
an intelligent and devoted mother. As it is not proposed, in the 
Ecoles Matemelles, to form or exercise any one set oi faculties to 
the detriment of others, but t.o develop all harmoniously together, 
there is no need to foUowpunctiliousfy anyof the special methods 
which must exist in a system at once exclusive and artificial 
On the contrary, it will be the best plan to take the simplest 
suggestions out of each part, and so to form by the help of tnese 
vanous elements a course of instruction and eaucation which will 
respond to the needs of a little child and bring all its faculties 
into play. The work should be as varied as possible, the object 
lessons — conversation, singing, first attempts at drawing, reading, 
reckoning and recitation — should all be separated by physical 
exercises, games of all sorts and g}n[nna8tic movements. The 
method should be essentially natural and familiar, always alive 
to modem progress, capable of improvement and reform. 

The following shows a more detailed programme for Sections 
1 and 2. The first includes the Classes Enfantines when 
annexed to the Ecole Maternelle, admitting the child up to the 
age of seven. 

Special Progbamme. 

Section 2. Section 1. 

Children fbom 2-5. Children from 5-7. 

First Principles of Moral Education, 

Special attention given to develop- Simple talks throughout the day 

ment of good habits in children, to on work and play. Little pieces of 

gaining their affection and pro- poetry explained and learnt by heart, 

nioting harmony. Little moral stories related, followed 

First notions of right and wrong. by questions to see if chilaren have 

understood. Little songs. Special 
attention to any growing fault in 
individual child. 

Lessons in Lcunguage, 

Lessons in pronunciation. £xer- Lessons combining language, 

cises to enlarge the vocabulary of reading and writing preparatory to 

the children, songs, fables, etc., spelling. Familiar questions, teach- 

leamt by heart, questions. ing children to answer plainly, 

correcting faults of pronunciation 
and lo<»d accent. Learning by heart, 
recitation of short pieces of poetry. 
Written exercises — first dictation of 
one word, then two or three, then 
short sentences. Little stories told 
by teacher and afterwards related 
by the children. 
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Object Lessons, 



Knowledge of Common Things. First Notions of 
Natural History, 



Names of the chief parts of human 
body, chief animals of the country, 
plants used for food or known by 
children (trees in court, in street : 
familiar flowers). Name and size of 
objects under the eyes of children 
(food, clothes, home, etc.). Study of 
colours and forms by means of 
games. Notions of day and niffht. 
Observations about time, hour, day, 
week. Age of child. Attention 
drawn to the differences of heat, 
cold, rain and fine weather. Obser- 
vations on seasons, etc. First edu- 
cation of the senses by little exercises, 
to recognise and compare colours, 
tints, forms, lengths, weights, smells, 
temperatures, sounds. 



Elementary lessons on the human 
body, little lessons on hygiene, com- 
parative study of animals known to 
child, plants, stones, metals, air, 
water, snow, ice, rain, etc. Little 
lessons of objects under the eyes of 
chUdren and in their hands. Familiar 
talks to teach children everyday 
knowledge — right and wrong^ names 
of days and months, differences 
between animals, vegetables and 
minerals, seasons, above all to indace 
them to look about, observe, com- 
pare, question and remember. 



Draunng. Writing, Reading 



Games of cubes, balls, sticks and 
coloured bricks. Explanation of 
ver^ simple pictures. 

Little combinations of lines by 
means of sticks. 

Bepresentation of these on slate. 

No writing or reading. 



Oombination of lines, representa- 
tion of these combinations on slate 
or uaper with pencil or coloured 
chalk, little original drawings on 
paper ruled in squares, reproduction 
of very simple desigiis drawn by 
teacher. Bepresentation of common 
objects. First lessons in reading and 
writing letters, syllables and words. 



Arithmetic, 



Familiarise children with numbers 
1 to 10. Mental calculation with 
these numbers. 



First elements of oral and written 
numeration. Little exercises of 
mental arithmetic ; addition and 
subtraction up to 100. Explain 
whole, half, quarter, etc. First four 
rules with tnese numbers. Metre, etc 



Geography. 



Home and address of parents, 
name of commune, ideas of oistance, 
relative parts of tne school. Earth 
and water. Sun, rising and setting. 



Familiar talks and little prepara- 
tory exercises to rouse spirit of 
observation in little children. Point 
out natural phenomena, etc. 



Manual Work. 



Games. Little exercises in fold- 
ing, weaving, plaiting, etc. 



Combinations of colour in woola, 
canvas or paper ; elementary knit- 
ting. 



Simple singing in unison. 



Singing. 

Singing in two parts learnt by ear. 

ft 

Gymnoitics. 

Marching, circles,^ games with Continuation of games for Section 
hoops, balls, rhythmic movements, 2. Formation of ranks, marching, 
a^stion games with song. assembling, etc 
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Ministerial Circular, 1905. 

Two years ago the Minister of Public Instruction addressed an 
important ministerial circular to the Prefects and Inspectors of 
the Academies of France relating to the Ecolea Mat^meUee, It 
was inspired entirely by the reports of the Women Inspectors, 
who drew attention to the serious mistakes that were being 
made with regard to infant education. They urged strongly 
that the Ecotes Maternelles should be neither nurseries nor 
elementary schools, but merely centres where young children 
could be prepared for school The circular draws attention to 
the various causes which have contributed to this evil. A few 
of the most important are these. 

(1) The programme is too ambitious and loses sight of the 
physiological and intellectual development of childhood. It 
presupposes an amount of culture and knowledge that few 
teachers possess. Therefore each teacher is invited to prepare a 
daily time-table better adapted to the age, character and develop- 
ment of the children as well as to their local environment. 
There must be no sedentary work. No two mtellectual lessons 
must be consecutive ; both manual and intellectual work must be 
separated by 15 minutes of free movement. 

(2) Regarding the sections. In most schools there are three 
section^ (children from two to three, from three to five, and from 
five to seven years of age), and only two assistants, hence the 
youngest children are left with the ferriTne de aervice, who may or 
may not have notions of hygiene and cleanliness. The other 
two sections, instead of working in parallel sections including 
children of the same age, are for tne most part mixed, this 
arrangement being more convenient for teachers. The rule of 
sections should bo rigidly kept. 

(3) The inspection oi Ecoles MaterTieUea is almost exclusively 
performed by men. These are too apt to judge the school by its 
progress in reading, writing and arithmetic, attaching quite a 
secondary importance to cleanliness, manners at table and 
general behaviour at games, &c. They forget that the best 
school is that where clean habits are usual and where happiness 
and health, animation and life go with order, work and regularity. 

(4) Parents and teachers are responsible for the mistakes 
committed by the Ecde Matemdle. Tne first, through ignorance, 
think they are rieht in insisting that their children shaD learn to 
read and write before they can speak properly or understand 
what is said to them. Tne heacT masters and mistresses of 
Primary schools, not recognising the danger of premature 
intellectual eflfort and little desirous themselves to teach the 
three Rs, depreciate the efforts of the Directrices of the Ecoles 
MatemdUa m those cases where the children sent up cannot 
read or write. It is important to remind Primary Inspectors 
to keep to the spirit rather than to the letter of the Jaw as 
re^trds the Ecole Matemdle. 

In compliance with these new regulations the Directrices now 
make their own time-tables. Here are the notes of two days' 
work in both sections by Mme. Leroy for June, 1907. 
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CHILDaEN FROM TwO TO FiVE. 

Saturday^ June 1. 

Little Talk.— The pocket handkerchief. What is it ? What is \t^ use ? 
*• Moticher ; cracker.'^ Each must have one. How to use it Unfold, " se 
mcnieher^' refold. 

Manual Worh—¥o\A square of thin paper into two, then into four, then 
eight for a diagonal. 

€hme of SkuL — To walk about the class room balancing a ball on head. 

Eecitatum—FooT neat. (Mile. Br^.) 

Un oiseau dans la hate La brebis de la plaine 

Fn vain cherehe son nid^ RSpond: " C0 n^est pas nwL 

Et se plaint et gSmit Moi qui laissais powr toi 

D^wne voix desoUe : Lesftoeon$ de ma laine 

^' Quels voleursy quels mSchants Auxfeuilles^ aux rameav/c 

Afontpris mes ckers en/ants ? " De tovs les arfrrisseaux" 

Instructive Game.— 'biskQ a hole in some rounds of paper, ran a string 
through the holes and make them flv. 

Drawing, — Flat solids, three bricks and four half bricks. Combinations 
first shown, then done by children free. The best put on black board. 

New /So«<7.— " Pif-Paf ." 66 action songs for schools, by Miles. Br^a et 
Collin. 

" Pif'Paf est un pantin^ en hois peint 

Trh drdle et tres malin, 

11 lave sa frimousse^ sitSt en se levant, se levant 

Et ne cratntpas la mousse du savon ^cumant 

II dSbrowUle et puds lisse ses cheveux avec soin, avec soin 

Alors quoiqu^tl pdtisse, PiJ-Paf ne pleiire point. 

Tons les matins^ il Irosse ses habits, oui vraiment, out vraiment 

La tache la plus grosse ^efface lestement. 

U mange son ^cuelle. sans jamais verser rien 

Pif'Paf est un modele, tant il se conduit bien 

II est mmns grand en somms moins grand qv!un vrai marmot 

Mais il sdlue en homme en levant so7i chapeau. 

Des que la lampe hrille le soir et qu^ilfatt nuit 

Pif'Paf se ddshaJbUle et se couche sans bruit, 

II dort quand meme ou cause dans la chambre alentour 

II dort paupiere close et s'^veille au grand jourj' 

Monday, Jtme S. 

Little Talk.— The house, the kitchen. Let child describe it. What can 
we see 1 Kitchen fire, table, etc. The use of each object What does 
mother do? Each child? Cat? Children should help their parents 
without complaining. 

Manual Work. — Winding wool for a flower in the shape of balls. 

Gam^ of Skill.— A race with boxes on head, seveml at a time. 

Object Lesson. — What is your bed made of ? Take the mattress as subject 
of lesson. Is it horsehair or combings of wool 1 Demonstrate. Make a 
little doll's mattress. 

Instructive Ocume.— To unravel some wool and make a little mattress 
with pai)er. 

Drawing.— ^o\\6a for height A tower, most solid at base. Other free 
combinations. 

New Song. — Pif-Paf . Last four lines. 

Cnn.bRKN FBOM Five to Sbybn. 

Saturday, Jvm,e 1. 

Little Talk r-T)xe house as in Section 2. 

Reading Lesson. — Deal with endings in ar, or, ur, er, our, oir, eur, cenr. 
Le pScheur a vendu le poisson. La vapeur fait marcher le bateau et le 
eftemin defer. J^aime papa et maman de tout mon coeur. Mon p^ a faii 
le tow du monde. Ma soeur a M sage : ma tante lui donnera une poupSe. 
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InstrueHve Oame. — The cluldren practice rising from their benches, two 
couples at a time, without making any noise : they get up on to the bench 
and sit on the desk. Which is the quickest ? 

Manval Work. — A periwinkle, mauve paper. 

New Song. — Hear each separately. 

Writing. — ^Very steadOy — the number 20. 

£ecit(Uton, — "The little chicken,'' already begun. 

Object Leuon. — The fruits of the season, cherries, strawberries. How do 
we eat them : raw or cooked or made into jam % 

Oame of Skill, — Two and two play at ball. 

Drawing, — A bunch of chemes and strawberries in coloured chalks, red 
and green. 

Monday, June 3. 

Little Talk, — Paoa. What he does for his family, his departure every 
morning. The work he does every day. His fatigue, his privations. How 
children can be pleasant to him, obey him and love him. Papa is always 
ham)y when he has good children. 

ICeading lesson. — ^Bevision of lesson on ar, or, ir, etc. 

Instructive Game. — To cut the com, hay, cabbages, and shake down the 
nuts. 

Manual Work. — Little hats in straw. 

New Song. — "The fly": beginning 

*^Ecoutez 00 leger bruit zizizizizisfi. 

Writing. — Number 21. 
Recitation.'-''' The little chicken." 

Arithmetic, — From numbers 80-90. Addition having the number 7 as 
result. Thus, 1 plus 6, 2 plus 5. 3 plus 4, 4 plus 3, eta 
Oame of Skill.— ThjowosLll through a circle. 
Drawing. — Anything seen in the morning. 

The Ideal. 

Lastly, to sum up from the words of Mmes. lea Inapectrices dee 
Ecoles Matemdhs. The child in a very poor family is a little 
disinherited being to whom the Ecole Maternelle owes life under 
happier conditions, conditions under which rosy cheeks, sparkling 
eyes, and merry laughter are possible. The child is cold ana 
hungry, it is poorly clad and dirty, it is unhappy and unloved. 
The JScoU Matemdle owes it food and warmth, cleanliness and 
tidy clothes, joy and tenderness. Children should always live in 
an atmosphere of joy — a child ought to laugh as a bird ought to 
sing. If the child develops naturally it is happy, for it carries 
within it a source of joy spontaneously evolved. It should be 
the object of the Ecole Maternelle to render infant life happy 
and joyful, and free. 

This object cannot be achieved without health. The French 
have translated Herbert Spencer's words : " La premiire condi- 
tion du aiLccia dans le monde, c'est d^itre un ban animal, et la 
preTniire condition de la prospiritd nationa^le, c'eat que la nation 
aoit foTTtUe de bona a/aimaux.'* 

Medical Inspection. 

The question of medical inspection of Ecolea MatemeUea is 
still under discussion in France. No medical inspector can 
enter a school without leave from the Prefect. In 1883 about 
126 medical inspectors were appointed to inspect the children 
of the national schools twice a month, at a salary of 800 francs 
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each a year, paid by the municipal councils. Their instructions 
were uo report on the general condition of the children, and to 
see that the rules of hygiene were observed. 

The following clause occurs in a Ministerial Circular of 1906, 
addressed by the Minister of Public Instruction to the Prefects 
and Inspecteurs d'Acadimie, relating to the Ecde Matemdles : — 

" It is an imperative duty for the Administration to nominate 
a medical inspector and to see that he rigorously fulfils 
the duties devolving on him. An Ecole MateimeUe badly 
administered may become a source of danger with regard to 
infection and infantile maladies. He must see to the school 
lavatories, etc., satisfy himself that the desks are suitable to the 
size of the children, arrange the can tine menus to the age of the 
children, procure the necessary disinfectants for cleaning the 
school. At times when anxiety with regard to public health 
and questions of general hygiene are taking a foremost place in 
the public mino, I attach the very first importance to the 
suggestions contained in this circular." 

Every Ecde MaternelU has its own medicine chest (supplied 
at the cost of 53 francs), containing, among other tnmgs, 
bandages, arnica, plaster, cotton-wool, etc. 

The Caissea des Ecoles, acting on the advice of medical 
inspectors, dispenses to the delicate children cod liver oil, iron, 
phosphatine. In 1906-7 one an^ondissement spent 1,800 fr. in 
medicines given to 1,000 children. With regara to medical in- 
spection of Paris schools, it must be remembered that there is 
a free dispensary for children in every arrondiasementt toward 
the support of which the municipality rives grants varying from 
450 fr. to 6,600 fr. Here children from the schools can have oaths, 
hair cut and washed, medical advice with regard to teeth, eyes^ 
ears, etc., while a free distribution of cod liver oil is made to 
necessitous children in the winter. 

Government Inspection. 

This is authoritative by Inspectors (general). Rectors and 
Inspecteurs d'Academie, Inspectors of Primary Education, 
Members of the Departmental Council appointed for purposes of 
inspection (stock, hygiene and premises, not education), and the 
Mayor and Delegates from the cantons. Concurrently with these 
autnorities for the Ecoles Matemelles are the Inapectrices 
Oinirales and the In^ectrices DipoHementales, nominated by 
the Minister of Public Instruction. They are under the 
Inspecteurs dAcadimie, they inspect the Ecoles Matemelles both 
public and private, they direct special inquiries, give advice on 
the promotion of teachers, etc. There are at present four In- 
spectrices Giniraies, five attached to special inspections in the 
Departemont de la Seine, and one Inspectrice primaire (Mont- 
pellier). These receive salaries at the same rate as Inspectors. 

Private Schools. 

These are also under Government inspection. Owing to the 
suppression of religious orders in France, numbers of private 
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schools are closing, and statistics are not forthcoming up to 
data In the year 1896 there were 3,350 private Ecdea 
Matemellea in France, containing 283,095 children. Private 
schools receive no grants from State, Department or Commune. 
No private school may receive children it there already exists a 
public school or infant class, without leave from the Departmental 
CounciL The same rules apply with regard to age and sex as 
in public schools. No one may teach in a private school under the 
age of 17. Registers must be kept which shall be seen by the 
Inspecteur d'Academie. Every person wishing to open a private 
school must notify the same to the Mayor of the Commune 
enclosing a plan of the premises. Ajiyone opening a private 
school without leave is liable to severe penalty. Relirious 
instruction is optional. Most of the Ecdea MatemeUes in JParis 
are conducted by the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul. 

The Gaisaes des Ecolea contribute nothing to the private 
schools, but there are numerous private subscriptions to provide 
the children with food and clothing. 

Building and Equipment. 

The Ecole MatemeUe forms part of a group of buildings, 
including boys' and girls' elementary schools, though it is 
entirely separate from them. The name is usually engraved on 
the street door, and a flag invariably flies over the building. 
This includes an entrance hall where the parents can wait, lead- 
ing into the large halL This should be 4 m. high and allow 
m. 80 (surface) for each child ; the floors are boarded, the 
walls distempered a plain colour. It is warmed by a stove of 
metal or terra cotta surrounded by an iron railing. At one end 
of the hall is the children's lavatory. This consists of a number 
of low basins in two rows or a circle, in the proportion of one 
basin to every ten children. Soap and towels are provided. 
The haU is also fitted with cupboards containing clothing for the 
children; there are shelves for their baskets, and p^ for their 
clothes ; also low tables and benches. 

There are several class-rooms fitted with desks. In one of the 
schools visited by me three class-rooms were fitted with 72, 56 
and 48 desks respectively. Each class-room is also fitted with a 
cupboard where aU the materials are kept. There is also a 
mistress' desk and a blackboard. 

Nearly every school has its little kitchen to cook the 
children's dinners ; it is fitted with a gas stove. There is also a 
small office fitted with desk and drawers for the Directrice. 
Here is usually a great display of articles made by the children. 

Outside is a courtyard planted with young chestnut trees. It 
is mostly gravelled, and plentifully supplied with low benches 
for the chudren. The size is calculated at three metres per 
child ; never less than 150 metres altogether. In one comer of 
the courtyard, screened off by trees and connected with the 
main building by a covered way, are the cahinets. These are 
divided into compartments, one to every 15 children. 
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The cost of building these is inckided in the estimate for the 
whole ^oups of buUdmgs, but the current expenses are given in 
the budget of the Ville de Paris. In the year 1904 these were — 

Staff- - - - 2,697,708 fr. 
Material - - - 209,736 fr. 
Divers expenses- - 341,851 fr. 

Total expenses Ecoles Matemellea 3,249,295 fr. 

In the same year the number of public Ecoles MatemeUea in 
Paris was 166, containing 47,814 children. 



Comparison of Ecoles Maternelles and English Infant 

Schools. 

The age of admission for the Ecole MatemeUe is 2 to 6, whereas 
in the Infants' School it is 3 to 5, optional and free. The classes 
enfantines receive children up to 7 as do the In&nts' Schools 
in England. In many country schools children are not admitted 
at all till the age of five. 

In the Ecoles Maternelles the children are fed and to some 
extent clothed. In the Infants' School, the child is neither fed 
nor clothed, except where relief committees are at work, and 
thus the proportion is very small. In the Ecole Matemetle 
the child can stay all day from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. In the Infants' 
School the child must not arrive till 9 a.m., it must leave the 
school between 12 and 2 and it goes home at 4 p.m. ^With a 
mother at work, all day, this is hopeless from an nygiemc point 
of view.) In the Ecole MatemeUe medicines are dispensed frea 
In the Infants' School there is no arrangement for this. In the 
Ecole MatemeUe an untrained but respectable servant is always 
on the spot to look after the children at lavatories, &c. In tne 
Infants' Schools children from 3 to 5 are left to themselves or put 
under the charge of an older child. In the Eccle MaiemeUe 
provision is made for the children on their weekly holiday, 
Thursday, and if necessary during the summer hohdays. in 
the Infants' Schools there is neither provision, though a few 
holiday schools now exist in London. 

The Ecole MatemeUe is less of a school than the Infants' 
Departments, there is less discipline, less sitting in desks, the 
children walk naturally rather than march, they stand in groups 
rather than in lines, and sing as they enter and leave the class* 
room. Their games are more varied, there is more playing of 
ball in class-room or courtyard, there are more toys — ^horseSi 
carts, Spades, buckets. 

Indeed Mme. Kergomard, Imspectrice Ginerale des Ecoles 
Mai&mdles, would like to see each child bring its own toy to 
school in the morning. The children spend a longer time in the 
playground, which they have entirely to themselves. I saw 
teachers sitting in the "playground with needlework while the 
children played, school being slack in July with many away in 
the country. 
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Their manual work consists largely in making artificial flowers, 
unravellinfi[ (abolished by the late School Board for English 
childrenXpaitine paper and straw, cotton embroidery in perforated 
card, threading Deads, making rag dolls, paper envelopes, woolly 
balls, etc. Every school has a cupboard of in&nt productions 
to show, of commendable variety. 

On the other hand the French school buildings cannot compare 
with those constructed for the in&nts in Engknd. The halls 
here are brighter and airier, the ventilation is better, the pictures 
on the walls are prettier. Our children march, sing and dafice 
to the music of a piano, unknown in Paris schools, which is 
infinitely more enspiriting than a tuning fotL The fresh flowers 
which adorn our scnools are never seen m a Paris school, neither 
are the many pots of growing seeds and bulbs or the bowls of 
fish, visible in the schools. Another feature adding to the gloom 
of the Ecole MatemeUe is the black dress invariably worn by the 
Directrice. Her assistants are also in black and many of the 
children wear black pinafores. Lastly one regrettable blemish 
still remains in our infants schools which has long since vanished 
from the Ecde Matemelle, if indeed it ever existed, corporal 
panishment There is no doubt it is high time this was absolutely 
forbidden for children aged from three to seven. 

General Observations. 

It is evident that two such institutions for the care of young 
children under compulsory school age, such as the creches and 
Eccles MatemeUes, originating from diflerent sources and 
managed by different administrations must have a few obvious 
defects, lliis difference in origin and administration constitutes 
in itself a grave disadvantage,and one that is readily acknowledged 
by the authorities dealing with both institutions. 

Undoubtedly both creche and Ecole Matemelle should be 
under the same roo£ 

Again, though both receive municipal grants, there is no 
connection between the two. Organisation, management, food, 
rules, the training of directrices, salaries, duties, occupations are 
entirely different ; hence needless suffering for a child passing 
from one to the other. 

The creche is emphatically a nursery, from which children are 
often transferred at the age of two. From being washed, clothed, 
fed, and attended by a tramed attendant with but twelve children 
to look after, it is taken to the Ecole Matemelle where the teacher 
has forty children at least to attend to, and where individual 
attention is practically impossible. It has to sit on a hard bench 
longer than is good for a child of two, and it gets no sleep in the 
daytime. 

The training ot teachers for the Ecoles Matemellea is quite 
unsuited to tne demand of these schools, viz., the care of 
children from two to six. 

Again, there is much waste of opportunity. Owing to the 
different adYninistrations it is impossible for girls in the upper 
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standards of the elementary schools to gain that experience in the 
management of babies that seems so necessary in these days of 
threatened physical deterioration. The lectures given by Mme. 
L^on Levy in the crtehe at Montlu^on are suggestive. 

Suggestions. 

Lastly in the event of any provision by way of Day Nurseries 
bein^ made for the young children under compulsory school 
age m England (and the present waste of child life as shown 
by the tables of in&nt mortality is lamentable) the following 
points may be borne m mind:— 

The Day Nurseries in the large towns should receive the 
children of working mothers as weU as ignorant and mdifferent 
mothers from the age of fifteen days to five yeajs. 

Pajrment should be made by these mothers. 

The Day Nursery should be part of the Infisints' School and 
under the same head. It should consist of two sections, the 
first fix)m fifteen days to three years under a trained nurse, the 
second from three to five under a teacher who shall have had 
three mcmths' training in a children's hospital 

The whole Infiints* ochool should be visited by lady doctors 
and be under Government inspection. 

Each Day Nursery should be under a committee of ladies as 
managers, only with responsible duties. 

The girls from the upper standards of the elementary schools 
should receive some training in the management of young 
children. This might be combined with the Housewifery course. 

Girls of the elementary schools should learn to make 
garments for cr^he use, and should do some of the washing and 
cooking. 

Private Dav Nurseries should be encouraged on the same 
lines in whicn the girls attending the Non-rrovided Schools 
might practise. They also should be under Government 
inspection, preferably by women. 

M. B. Synge. 
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Proportion of Child Population under Compulsory 
School Age (6) provided for in Cr4:ches and 
EcoLEs Maternelles. (1904.) 
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Swnymary. 

In 1904 there were 43 public + 23 private Grilles 

accommodating 2,444 Children 



In 1904 there were 168 public + 49 private Ecoles 
Maternelles accommodating 



In 1896 there were 167,205 Children under 6 in Paris. 
In 1896 there wen, 2.666.873 {.^^^W-J^^^-^dL^f 
In 1896 there were 4.636,381 {5Jf^^°^^^««° « *°<* 



54,888 
57,332 
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Proportion of Child Population under Compulsory 
School Age provided for in Creches and Ewles 
Maternelles. 

France. 

In France (1907) there are 322 Creches in the Depts., 

68 in Paris, 44 Dept. de la Seine 434 Cr^hes. 

In France (1897) there were 2.609{ J,^^^) 'SS^} ^^'^'^ Children 
In France (1897) there were 3,350 (J^^;««^)^;^|^^^^^^^^^ 283,096 „ 



Total - - 6,859 737,569 



}) 



The average per 1,000 children in Ecoles Maternelles between the ages 
of 2 and 6 for the year 1897 is 2.2.* 

* Page 28, Statlsque de rEnseignement prlmaire, 1904. 
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Rules of the Society of CniicHEs, founded in 1846. 



L—Object and Membership of the Society, 

Art. 1.— The object of the Society is : (I) To help to found and to 
maintain Creches; (2) to perfect and extend the institution of the 
same. 

Art. 2.— The Society is composed of Titular, Honorary, and Corresponding 
Members. 

Titular Members are all persons who, admitted by the Administrative 
Council, pay ayearly subscription of not less than 6 francs. 

The title of Honorary Member is given bv the Administrative Council for 
services rendered to the Society or to the Institution of the Crdches. 

The title of Corresponding^ Member is eiven to persons who, not residing 
in Paris, maintain a connection with the society by helping to carry on its 
work. 

II.— Administration of the Society. 

Art. 3. — The Society is managed by a Council consisting of fifty titular 
members appointed for six years. A sixth part of the Council is renewed 
annually. 

Art. 4.— The Council electa for three years a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, a Censor, an Assistant Censor, a Secretary - Registrar, an 
Assistant Secretary-Kegistrar, a Director of Expenditure, an Assistant 
Director, a Treasurer, and an Assistant Treasurer. 

Elections take place by ballot, according to the strict majority of 
votes. 

Art. 5. — The Council is responsible for the moral and material manage- 
ment of the Society. 

It meets at least four times a year. The attendance of a minimum of 
eleven members is necessary to render any resolution valid. 

Decisions relative to the acquisition, transfer, or exchange of property, 
and to the acceptance of donations or legacies, are subject to the previous 
authorisation of the Government. 

Art. 6. — In the intervals of the meetings of the Council, its functions are 
carried on by an Administrative Committee composed of officers mentioned 
in Art. ft and of four other members of the Council nominated by election 
and also appointed for three years. 

Art 7. — The Administrative Conamittee meets every month. Five mem- 
bers constitute a quorum. ^ Official reportp of its meetings are always 
communicated to the Council. 

Art. 8.— The President represents the Society ; he directs the working of 
the Council and of the Committee : he has the casting vote, and may con- 
vene extraordinary meetings of the Council and of the Committee. 

Art. 9. — Members of the Council and of the Administrative Committee 
may be re-elected. 

All the functions of the Society are gratuitous. 

III.— Revenue and Finance. 

Art. 10. — The funds of* the Society are obtained from :— 

1. The income derived from any property in its possession. 

2. Annual subscriptions. 

3. Donations from Honorary and Corresponding Members— and all 

other persons. 

4. Grants and legacies which the Society is legally authorised to accept. 
5 Subsidies granted by the authorities, 

10593 H 2 
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6. Money collected upon special occasionB, fdtes, concerts, exhibitions, 

etc. 

7. The sale of any books or works offered to the Society with this 

object, or published by the same. 

Art. 11. — The treasurer is responsible for the receipts, expenditure and 
all that has to do with the accounts. He makes a report of his dealings 
after each transaction. 

Art. 12.— One-twentieth part of the receipts is set aside every year to 
form a reserve fund which is invested in Government stock or in French 
railway shares. 

IV.— Genbral Managkmknt. 

Art. 13. — The Society annually holds a public meeting, of which the 
programme^ determined by the Council, includes a report on the transac- 
tions and conditions of the work. 

No report or address may be read at the annual meeting, and nothing 
published, which has not previously been examined and approved by the 
administrative Committee or the Council of Administration. The report is 

Sublished and addressed to M. le Minist^re de Tlnterieur, to m. le 
[inist^re de Flnstruction Publique, to M. le Prefect de la Seine, and to 
M. le Prefect de Police. 

Art. 14.— Private Rules, drawn up by the Council of Administration, 
determine in detail the measures necessary for the enforcement of the 
Statutes. 

Art. 15. — No alteration in the statutes can be considered otherwise than 
at a special meeting, and on the motion of five members of the Council ; it 
can be adopted only at a second special meeting, and after securing two- 
thirds of the votes. 
It is subject to the approval of the Government. 

Art. 16. — In the event of the breaking up of the Society, the Council of 
Administration will determine, subject to the approval of the Government 
the manner in which the funds will be disposed. This disposal will have to 
be in conformity with the object of the Society. 
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APPENDIX C. 



Specimen Copy of Rules for CBi:cHEs. 



For Mothers Using the Cr4:che. 



Open from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

L— Age. 

Children axe received at the Creche from the age of three weeks to 
three years. 

II.— Conditions of Admission. 

1. Birth certificate. 

2. Vaccination certifici\te. 

3. Certificate of health from M. . Consulting hoars 12.30 to 1.30 daily 

4. Mother's address. 

6. Address of employer. This must be given to the Directrice when the 
child is brought. 

IIL— Mother's Obligations. 

The mother must bring her child re^arly in a clean condition. After 
illness or absence of eight days the child must have a fresh certificate from 
the creche doctor before re-entering. If the mother is feeding her child she 
must attend for this purpose at least twice a day. 

rv.— Restrictions. 

A waiting-room is put at the disposal of the mothers. They are advised 
not (sometimes forbioden) to go into the play-room or bedrooms, but to see 
their children through a glass door. 

v.— General Rules. 

The Directrice has complete authoritv in the creche. She is authorised 
to admit the children every morning — ^sne can refuse those who seem ill. 
She need not admit those whose mothers do not submit to these rules. 

VL— Complaints. 
All complaints to be addressed to the Lady President— address 
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APPENDIX D. 



Detailed Expenses of Cr4:che F0UR9ADE (Model) for 

Current Year, 1906. 



1. Insurance and taxe^ 
Repairs . - . . 

2. Staff^Wages of directrice ■ 

„ berceusfs 

Gratuities - - - - 

3. Food— Milk ... 

Other provisions 

4. Lighting . - . . 

5. Warming ... - 

6. Water - - - 

7. Laundry 

8. Furniture 

9. Linen and clothes 

10. Chemist and disinfectants - 

11. Sundries ." " " " 

Christmas tree 
Administrative ex])ense8 



frs. 


C8. 


723 


55 


1,562 


50 


1,200 


50 


8,895 


60 


170 


60 


1,870 


70 


4,308 


50 


424 


40 


1,564 


60 


325 


20 


674 


80 


1,030 


15 


2,114 


40 


175 


90 


549 


15 


357 


10 


80 


50 


21,017 


96 
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APPENDIX E. 



Details op Laundry for 25 Children making 7,722 
Attendances in a Year of 297 Days. 

15,741 napkins (5 per day, 1 month to 7 months ; 3 per day, 

7 months to 12 months ; 2 per day, 12 months 
to 16 months). 

13,959 towels (4 per day, 1 month to 7 months ; 3 per day, 

7 months to 12 monies ; 2 per day, 12 months 
to 16 months). 
1,904 sheets (3 per week, 1 month to 7 months ; 2 per week, 

7 months to 12 months; 1 per week,12 months 
to 16 months ; 2 per month, 16 months to 
3 years). 

1,976 pinafores — 2 per week. 
1,976 handkerchiefs — 2 per week. 
50 mosquito curtains. 

594 housecloths— 2 per day. 

624 aprons for bef^ceiises — 4 i>er week . 

624 blouses for berceusei — 4 per week. 

156 caps for berceuses — 1 per week. 

Cost of Maintenance. 

frs. cs. 

Wa^es of berceuses^ 297 days at 2 frs. 50 c. 742 50 

Finng 96 

Water 33 80 

Soap, soda, etc. 84 

Interest at 4 per cent, on 5,000 frs. spent on building laundry - 200 

Upkeep 100 

1,256 30 

It is estimated that washing on the premises is an economy, and that 
wadiing of creche sent to public laundries would amount to just double 
above sum. 
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APPENDIX F. 



Table of Infant Qkowth during First Year.* 



Mois. 


Poida. 


Accroiflsement 
en poids 


Taille 


Aocroisee- 
ment 


Quantity 
delait 




3k250 


Mois 


Jour 




par mois par jour 


>iai8- 
aance 


i» 


» 


50 c/m 


1 

9J n 


1 


4 „ 


750 gr. 


25 gr. 


53 


4c/m(»c)| 600 gr. 


2 


4 750 


750 


25 


56 


3 650 


3 


5 460 


700 


23 


58 


2 700 


4 


6 100 


650 


22 


60 


2 750 

1 


5 


6 700 


600 


20 


62 


2 


800 


6 


7 260 


550 


18 


63 


1 850 


7 


7 750 


500 


17 


64 


X 


900 


8 


8 200 


450 


15 


65 




950 


9 


8 600 


400 


13 


66 




950 


10 


8 950 


350 


12 


67 




1,000 


11 


9 250 


300 


10 


67 50 


50 


1,000 


12 


9 500 


250 


8 


68 


50 


1,000 



Pendant les douze premiers mois de son existence un enfant, nourri an 
sein, ou autrement, doit, chaque jour, augmenter de poids suivant le 
tableau ci-dessous : 



Mois I 1 2 

Augmentation 
en grammes... 30.6 31 



27.4 22.4 



5 
18.14 



6 ; 7 I 8 

14.8! 12.8 11.4 



9 
11 



10 
8.4 



11 
7.4 



12 
5.6 



* From the Bulletin of the SocUtd des Creches. 
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APPENDIX G. 



Syllabus of Lessons on the Care of Infants, given by 
Mme. LfeoN L^vv, at Creche St. Jacques, Montlu^on. 



I 



FIRST LESSON. 

In the Linen-Room, 

Indispensable articles of a layette. 

For infants under 1 year — chemise with sleeves, a bodice, a flannel waist 
bandage, swaddling clothes and napkins. 

For infants over 1 year— a chemise without sleeves, a flannel waist- 
bandage, a petticoat with bodice, drawers, a dress or pinafore. 

Principlei. 

(a) Alwavs to sacrifice prettiness to comfort. 
[6) See aoove everything that the child is free and unconstrained. 
Freedom for the circulation of the blood and liberty of movement. No 
tidlt strinjB^ no pins, and above all no needles. 

Do not forget its tender skin and soft bones, its brain — the skull does 
not protect it — ^the spinal column ; why the child is better lying down. 

Clothing, 

For choice — linen, calico and wool— of ffood quality, strong and dyed. 
Cleaning and mending, washing, dry in the open air. Do not iron wha 
touches the body. No lace. 

The U$e of Clothing, 

For warmth, chills, sweats— light head covering, large shoes, the lower 
extremities to be kept warm. 

SECOND LESSON. 

In the Kitchen, 
Bear in mind : — 

(a) A milk diet exclusively, till the child is at least 7 months old, and 
longer still if teething is backward. 

The sterilisation of milk. Bottles, easy to clean ; mouth-pieces, 
easy to clean, to be soaked in clean water. How to choose and 
keep them clean. 

(6) The diet should be almost entirely liquid till teething is over. 
Add to the milk lightly cooked eggs, milk soups, ground barley, 
^und rice, vegetable flours, broths, and panaaes, 
^ (e) Regular bottles and meals promote good digestion ; a meal every 
2 hours till the age of 3 months, then a meal every 3 hours till the 
age of 3 years. 

(cQ Ascertain bv wei^ning, and not by guessing, that the weight of 
the child shows increase by about 1 oz., then by f oz., then J oz., 
after the age of one year by at least i oz., per dajr. Weigh the 
child in a cloth at the baker's every month, and divide the weight 
gained by 30, to ascertain the average gained each day. 

Indigestion, 

(a) Sieknsss, — A child may sometimes throw up its milk immediately 
after a meal without being ill. It means that it has taken too 
much milk at a time or taken it too quickly. A child that throws 
up curdled milk sometimes after a meal has not digested it. Mix 
lime water with its milk or give it a spoonful of Eau de Vichy 
before each bottle. In this case leave more time rather than less 
between the bottles* 
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(b) Diarrhoea. — When a child has no longer the solid and yellow 

evacuations of a healthy state (too constant and too liquid) 
dilute the milk with rice water or lime water. On a doctor's 
advice give a few drops of tincture of par^oric. 

(c) Constipation, — A chila should have at least one movement every 

12 hours. If not, dilute its milk with barley water, give doses of 
camomile or a spoonful of liquid honey. 

THIRD LESSON. 
In the Bath-room. 

Hygiene of the skin. The skin should act as well as the lungs. 
Cleansing baths, water with lather of soap ; strengthening baths, salt 
water ; quieting baths, lime and starch ; invigorating baths, bran. 
Observe : A batn can l>e given in a wash-tub every day in water at a 
temperature of 37° C. (i.e., about 96° Fahr.) warm to the hand without fear 
of the child catching cold, if it is well dried. Powder it afterwards with 
flour wherever needed. 

Take particular care of its eyes, nose, and cars. Lotions and hot com- 
presses of boracic water and camomile, or plain boiled water. 

Keep the hair short, wash and soap tne head every day. Rub with a 
soft brush dipped in spirits of wine ana glycerine. 

Clean the brushes and combs with ammonia water. Each child should 
have its own comb and towel. Avoid sponges, use coUm hydrophiie. 

The cleaning of w.cs, disinfection. Cess pools, ventilation. 

FOURTH LESSON. 

In the Bedrooms and Fouponnat 

Concerning bedding — Its composition and maintenance ; fresh air ; 
position of bed. La^ the child on its side. Never in the same bed as a 
grown-up person, horizontal position the best ; cleanliness ; avoid rocking. 

The Pouponniere. 

Choose p;ames without danger. Freedom of movement in a guarded place. 
Avoid staircases, corners, fire, matches, boiling water. 

FIFTH LESSON. 
Hygiene and Medicine for In/a/ntB. 

(a) Diarrhoia, — Regular milk diet. Lime water. Rice water. 

(6) Ophthalmia, — Avoid diaughta. Bathings and lotions of warm water 
and water with boracic and camomile. (Note.— Explain their 
contagion.) 

(c) Small Poa:.— Vaccinate before the age of 3 months. (Note. — As early 

as possible.) 

(d) Ulcerations. — Extreme cleanliness— dry well — iK)wder with lycopodium. 
(Note. — Here it would be well to speak of ringworm and its 
infection and need of prompt care.) 

Symptoms by which one recognises : — 

fa) Measles.— Running eyes— cold — cough— rash. 

(b) Whooping cough. — Continuous nervous cough without bronchial 
sounos. 

(c) Croup. — Cough with loss of voice— grey spots in the throat. 
The child cannot say "one." 

(d) False croup.— Hoarse cough that yields to fomentations of 
boiling water on the neck. 

(e) Scarlet fever. — Sore throat— sickness— headache. In all these 
illnesses isolate the children as soon as possible and send for 
the doctor. 
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Bemedies for the foUomng Accidents, 

(tt) Blows, Cantusiotu, — Compress of arnica. (Note.— Clear water is 

Jireferable to arnica — ^wMch sometimes produces eruptions.) 
vms, — Compress of pueric acid, or failing that exclusion of the 
air by a clean greasy substance or a tight bandage to exclude air. 

(c) Hemorrhage (from the nose). — A dose of antipyrine, one grain at 

most 

(d) Dislocated Joints, — Paregoric. Dose of bismuth (on a doctor's 
order). 

(e) Convulsions. — Mustard plaster to the le^ half a spoonful of syrup 

ether— or rubbings over tiie chest with ether — tepid baths of 
lime — dose of camomile. 

(/) Cuts and Wounds, — A good washing of very hot water. (Boiling 
water is antiseptic.) Suck the wound. Join the edges with bands 
of plaster. (Note. — Goldbeater's skin and gummed lustering are 
better than diachylum.) Cause them to be sewn up if necessary. 
Bandage carefullv. Do not touch any wound except with scrupu- 
lously clean hands and nails. 

{(f) {h)y (t; Broken Bones. Sprains, Dislocations. — Bend the arms — 
extend the legs — cold compress of clean water — absolute immo- 
bility for all cases. 

If after a fall a child cannot uBe an injured member without 
pain, send for a doctor without trying any remedies. 
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APPENDIX H. 



Instructions on Feeding. 

The following instnictions have recently been addressed to the Directrices 
of Creches for distribution from the Acad^mie of Medicine, 1906 : — 

1. The mother's milk is the only natural nourishment ; no other can 
compare witli it. 

This should be given at least every two hours during the day, but 
only twice during the night, rest being necessary for both mother and 
child. 

The child should receive nothing in between, even if it cries. The 
child should be suckled for as long a time as possible. It is specially 
desirable during the months of June, July. August, and September to 
have no artificial feeding, except in cases ot iUness. 

Every woman who wishes the best for her child should abstain from 
alcoholic drink ^ she ought to abstain from anything containing alcohol — 
as wine^ been cider, etc. 

2. Mixed feeding has to be resorted to when the mother's milk is 
insufficient at the end of or during the time she is feeding the child. 
She must then supplement the child's nourishment by adding a 
sufficient Quantity ^ animal milk. 

3.. Artificial feedmgsismilk from ass, goat, or cow. It must be 
ascertained for certain t&Sb^ithe milk used is neither skim, nor adul- 
terated, nor contaminated. A doctor should decide whether the milk 
should De given pure, diluted, or Bw^tened. 

It should always oe given luke-wkm. The germs which produce 
disease (gastro-enteritis, tubercular di^tt^se, typhoid, etc.) may be 
destroyea by boiling^ by pasteurisation, b^r> taymi ng in a saucepan to 
100 degrees, by sterihsation above 100 degreesT^"*^- 

Milk boiled or warmed to 100 degrees in a saucepan should be 
consumed in the course of twenty-four hours — sterilised luilk may be 
kept longer. ^v 

To give the milk to a child use a spoon or glass — these can efraily be 
cleaned. A feeding bottle can be used on condition that it is xnade 
without a tube. All tube bottles are very da/ngerous and shouUHl^be 
forbidden. The mixing of milk, when necessary, shoiJd be done wi 
water recently boiled. Before giving the child any milk, it should 
tasted to be sure that there is no baa taste or smell. 

4. When weaning the child should have more than milk. Gradual 

weaning is better than sudden. It is less full of risks than when a 

child is very young. It should never take place during months of great 

heat. Solid food given too soon is very dangerous. 

These rules are closely followed in the creche. Great stress is laid on the 

mothers feeding their own children, all statistics on infant mortality 

sJ^owing increased strength of breast-fed children. 
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APPENDIX J. 



Bains-douches at the Ecole Mateknelle. 

By Mme. Girard. 

(IXSPECTRICE DES ECOLES MaTERNELLES DE LA SeINE.) 

In 1905 I wrote at the end of my report after visiting a school in the 
suburbs of Paris : ^'Here is a school marvellously arranged with large and 
airy class rooms. Nevertheless at the end of a few minutes s|>ent here one 
is nearly suffocated ; there is an unendurable smell which is sickening, 
till one IS obliged to throw open the windows in order to breath without 
disgust. It amoimts to this — the children are hopelessly filthy. They 
belong to a population of rag pickers, miserable people, and the taste for 
cleanuness is almost unknown in their midst. 

"These children— a generation aco — would have tumbled about in the 
gutters or on the dusty roads. With splendid energy we have built them 
a palace, we have called them into it and they have come. We are teaching 
them by word and example to cccupy themselves, to become better and to 
live sociably together. But is this sufficient \ No. This exertion, 
admirable though it is, is not enough. Now that the children are no 
longer in the streets, now that we have claimed them, we must elevate 
them. And the first thing to do is to wash them, every day if possible, at 
least once a week, all over. 

'*So much was tentative, but it had results. Progress, though slow, is 
coming. In our schools, we are learning the necessity of cleanliness as 
we learn in certain sanatoriums for consumptives to breathe. How 'can 
we put into practice the idea of baths for the Ecoles Maternelles as they 
are given at Bordeaux ? The idea attracted me and I sought means to 
realise it. In a good school of the 18th arr. a bathroom existed, but for 
many reasons it was unused. The medical inspector of the school, to 
whom the matter was referred, declared that baths in schools were not 
vei^ safe, as the staff entrustea with this work did not know in what con- 
dition of health the children might be at the time, and serious mistakes 
might be made from an hygienic point of view. The doctor further 
remarked that any illness or accident whatever that miffht occur subse- 
quently would be assuredly put down to this act and that tne responsibility 
of the school staff was open to question on the subject. He also added, that 
the slightest negligence with regard to the temperature of the bath or in 
the drying of children after the bath might have very serious effects on 
their health. 

" I continued a searching investigation. I interested the Directrice on 
the subject, and I cannot be too grateful to her for her help. Thanks to 
ilie ready co-operation of all, the dream became an accomplished fact. 
Anxious not to tax the staff already so full of work and considering the 
moderate amount of our resourc&s, we organised as follows : every Saturday 
the necessitous children, furnished with a written authority from either father 
or mother, could go to the bathroom. The Directrice^ who was very keen, 
helped in the work herself. Two women were specially selected for the 
work^ one undressed the children, the other bathed, dried, and redressed 
the little ones according to the instructions of a lady doctor who helped 
to arrange the rules and regulate the hygienic conditions. Thanks to 
voluntary contributions, the necessary sponges and towels were forthcoming, 
also a little stock of skirts and chemises. Two indiarubber caps, absolutely 
hygienic, were bought, and after each child's use they were plunged into 
warm water, so that no heads were wetted. 

" On the first day thirty children were douched and bathed in three hours. 
The parents were aeli^hted and gladly sent their children agjain and again. 

" 'Diis is simple social education, and on this subject it is the example 
that matters. Once the custom of cleanliness is acquired, the need arises 
and the rest will follow." 
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TABLEAU ANNEXE. 



X.—Ecoles tenuespar wne Dirwtriee et tmeAc^ointe, 

SERVICE D'HIVER, 



De 8 h. ii 8 h. 1/2. Directrice. 

De 8 h. 1/2 ^ 9 h. . Adjointo. 

De 11 1/2 a 12 1/4. Directrice. 

De 12 1/4 a 1 h. . . A^jointe. 

De 
entre 



llieure qui suit la sortie g^n^rale, le soir, jusqu'a 6 heures, roulement 
la Directrice et Fadjointe. 

SERVICE D'ET^ 

De 7 a 8 heures. Directrice. 

De 8 a 9 heures. A^jointe. 

De 11 1/2 a 12 1/4. Directrice. 

De 12 h. 1/4 klh, Adjointe. 

De F heure qui suit la sortie g^n^rale, le soir, jusqu'& 7 heures, roulement 
entre la Directrice et FAdjointe. 

2. — Ecoles tenues par une Directrice et diux AdJointe» : A et B. 

SERVICE D'HIVER. 

De 8 & 9 heures. . Directrice. 

De 8 h. 1/2 & 9 h. 1 adjointe. (Roulement entre 

les deux adjointes.) 
De 11 1/2 k 12 1/4. Adjointe A ou B. 
De 12 1/4 ^ 1 h. . — B ou A. 

Service du soir : Comme ci-dessus. 

SERVICE D^ETE. 
De 7 i 8 heures. Directrice. 

De 8 h. 1/2 & 9 h. Directrice. 

De 1 1 1/2 ii 12 1/4. Adjointe A ou B. 

De 12 h. 1/4 i 1 h. — B ou A. 

Service du soir : Comme ci-dessus. 

3. — Ecolei tenues par une Directrice et irois Adjoint-en : A, B, C. 

SERVICE FHIVER. 

De 8 li 9 heures. . . Directrice. 

De 8 h. 1/2 ^ 9 h. . Adjointe A. \ Roulement 

De 11 1/2 k 12 1/4. 2 a^ointes B, C. [entre les adjointes. 

De 12 1/4 ^ 1 h. . . Adjointe A. j en trois jours 

Service du soir : Comme ci-dessos. 

SERVICE D'ETE. 

De 7 2b 8 heures. Directrice. 

De 8 k 9 heures. Adjointe B, ou C, ou A. lT>^„u«^„f ^„ o ,-^««. 

De 8 1/2 i h. - a; ou B, ou C. Roulement en 3 jours 

De 8M/2 & 9 h. Directrice. 

D© 11 1/2 A 12 1/4 2 adjointes) p^„7^^«„f ^„ , ^^„„ 

De 12 1/4 il h! . AcUointe f Roulement en 3 jours. 

Service du soir : Comme ci-dessus. 
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4^—Ecoles tenuespar tme Directrice et quatre Adjointei : A, B, C, D. 

SERVICE D'HIVER. 



De 8 2k 9 heores 
De 8 k 1/2 & 9 h. ... 
De 8 h. 1/2 ik 9 h. ... 

Do 11 1/2 k 12 1/4... 
De 11 1/2 k 12 1/4... 
De 12 1/4 ik 1 h. ... 
De 12 1/4 klh, ... 

Service du Soir : Comme ci-dessus. 



I*' jour 


2«jour 


3«jour 


Directrice 


Directrice 


Directrice 


A 


B 


C 


B 


C 


D 


C 


D 


A 


D 


A 


B 


A 


B 


C 


B 


C 


D 



4«jour 
Directrice 
D 
A 
B 
C 
D 
A 



De 7 & 8 heurea ... 
De 8 & 9 heures ... 
De 8 h. 1/2 k 9 L... 
De 8 h. 1/2 k 9 L... 
De 11 1/2 k 12 1/4... 
De 11 1/2 k 12 1/4... 
De 12 h. 1/4 k 1 L... 
De 12 h. 1/4 k 1 h.... 



SERVICE D'ETfe. 

lor jour 2* jour 3« jour 

Directrice Directrice Directrice 
ABC 
BCD 
Directrice Directrice Directrice 
C D A 

DAB 
ABC 
BCD 



4« jour 
Directrice 

D 

A 
Directrice 

B 

C 

D 

A 



Service du Soir : Comme ci-deasus. 



5. — Ecoles tenuespar une Directrice et cinq Adjointes : A, B, C, D, E. 

SERVICE D'HIVER. 

l«jour 2® jour 3® jour 4*^ jour 6 jour 
De 8 k 9 heures. Directrice Directrice Directrice Directrice Directrice 
De8h. l/2lk9h. 
De8h. l/2&9h. 
De 11 1/2 k 12 1/4 
Dell 1/2 2H2 1/4 
De 12 1/4 1 h. 
De 12 1/4 k 1 h. 

Service du soir : Coqime ci-dessus. 



A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


B 


C 


D 


E 


A 


C 


D 


E 


A 


B 


D 


E 


A 


B 


C 


E 


A 


B 


C 


D 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 



De 7 & 8 heures. 
De 8 2k 9 heures. 
De 8 2i 9 heures. 
De8h. l/2 2k9h. 

De 11 1/2 k 12 1/4 
De 11 1/2 k 12 1/4 
De 12 1/4 klh. 
De 12 1/4 kill. 



SERVICE D'ETE. 

lorjour 2«jour 3«jour 4® jour 6® jour 

Directrice Directrice Directrice Directrice Directrice 

A B C D E 

B C D E A 

Directrice Directrice Directrice Directrice Directric e 

C D E A B 

D E A B C 

E A B C D 

A B C D E 



Service du soir : Comme ci-dessus. 

6 — Ecolei tenties fxir une DirectHce et six, sept ou huit Adjoinies 

M^mes regies que pour les Ecoles tenues par une Directrice et cinq 
adjointes, sauf que le roulement se fera en six, sept ou huit jours. 



\ 
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Menus in Ecoles Maternelles. 

Self-snpportiug at 10 centimes per child.) 

3/ondIay.— Pot-au-feu and lentils. 
Tuesday,— Sonpe maigre and ragdut of mutton. 
IVedneiiaj/.—CBibhsM soup and sausage. 
J%i*r«2ay.— Pot-au-ieu ana potatoes, 
JfWrfay.— Pot-au-feu and haricots. 
ScUwaay.SonpQ maigre and luuicots au lard. 



First Day, — Soupe grasse and beef. 
Second Day, — Haricots, soup with sorrel and leek. 
Third Day.— Itag6ut of mutton and potatoes. 
Fourth Day. — Pur^e of peas or lentils and sausage. 
Fifth Day.— Soup, potato and cabbage with pork. 



Monday, — Macaroni cheese. 
Tuesday.- -Pot-au-f eu. 
Wednesday. — LentOs au lard. 
Thursday. — Pot-au-feu. 
Friday, — Potato pure^ au lait. 
Saturday. — Pot-au-feu. 



(At 20 centimes a child.) 

Monday.— BAg6ut of mutton and potatoes. 
Tuesday. — Pot-au-feu. 
Wednesday. — Veal and macaroni. 
Thursday. — Pain de pommes and sausages. 
Friday. — Mutton and dried haricots. 
jSatur^y.— Roast beef and lentils. 



MENU FOR ONE MOl^Tfl. 

(Adopted by the 19th arr. in Paris for the Feoles Maternelles, 

Approved by Mme. Girard.) 

First Week. 

Monday. — Leek and potato soup. Roast mutton minced. Apples. 

Tuesday. — Sorrel and rice soup. Roast mutton minced. Macaroni cheese. 

Wednesday. — Haricot beans and onions. Roast Teal minced. T^it 
beans mashed. 

Thursday, — Leek and potato soup. Roast veal minced. Omelet. 

Friday, — Vegetable soup. Roast mutton minced. Spinach and gravy. 

Saturday. — Sorrel and potato soup. Roast mutton mmced. Sweet rice 
pudding and cakes. 

Second Week. 

Monday, — ^Ve^table Soup. Roast veal minced. Mashed potatoes. 
Tuesday. — Onion and potato soup. Roast veal minced. Cheese sciJlops. 
Wednesday, — Leek and potato soup. Roast mutton minced. Cooked 
salad. 
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Thursday.—Somi and rice or semolina soup. Roast mutton minced. 
Mashed potato and milk. 
Friday. — Onion and haricot water soup. Veal minced. French beans. 
Saturday. — Vegetable soup. Veal minced. Rice pudding and eggs. Figs. 

Thibd Week. 

Monday. — Sorrel and haricot bean soup. Minced mutton. White beans 
mashed. 
Tuesday.— Jjeek and potato soup. Minced mutton. Mashed potato. 
Wednesday.-^nion and lentil flour soup. Minced veaL Spinach and gravy. 



Thursday. — Vegetable soup. Minced Veal. Cheese vermicelli 
Friday. — Leek and potato soup. Minced roast mutton. Apple: 
iSatttmav.— Sorrel and rice soup. Minced roast mutton. Sweet rice 



Friday. — Leek and potato soup. Minced roast mutton. Apples, 
pudding. Fruit. 

FOUBTH WSBK. 

Monday. — Leek and potato soup. Minced roast veaL Mashed potato. 

Tuesday. — Sorrel and rice or semolina soup. Minced roast veaL Macaroni 
cheese. 

Wednesday. — Onion and haricot soup. Minced roast mutton. White 
beans mashed. 

Thursday. — Leek and potato soup. Minced roast mutton. Rice pudding 
and 




Friday. — Ve^table soup. Minced roast veal. Spinach and gravy. 
Saturday. — Sorrel and potato soup. Minced roast veal. Potatoes in 
white sauce. Fruit. 



Food flowrs.—Vea^ barley and chestnut flour, <kc., to replace fresh 
vegetables in winter. 



Appmdia M, 



w 
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Plans amp Dbtahto Cost of Buildimq ikd Equipmbht of Various Cr6ciim. 
L 

CHABOMNE ■XXT' 



D^pense : 85,000 fr. plus 11,000 fr. pour les substmctions. 

Temsse • • ■ • - S,SO0 PlaDclien, ciment timi, canali- 

Ma^Doerie, Carrelag« • • 29,600 eation, dallage • - • 16,500 

Cli&rp«iite( menuiBerie, ser- Parquets chfine . - - 3,000 

mrerie 16,000 FumiBterie^ marbrerie - - 1,000 

Converture, plomberie, eau et Feinture, vitrerie, papiers - 6,600 

oaz . . . . . 8,500 BrancIiemeDt d'oau - • - 600 

Ouoiif^ air chand - - 2,600 Marbrerie .... 600 

Cost of dte not given. 

Number of beds, 50. 

Silver Medal, Faris Exhibition, 1900. Architect U. Faoi Marbeatt. 
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III. 

ARGENTEUIL (Seine-et-Oiw) 

Eve des Augtuttns, 

Creche conHtruite par M. Girardin, architecte. 

loauguree le 9 noveiubro, 1899. 

66 places. 

SS5SSSSSSSSSS5 




^uf dt5 ^ujusiins 



1 


D^pense totale 

de construction, 

63,480 f r. 




1 


Et le terrain (603 met.), 

a coiit^ en plus, 

9,016 fr. 


1 


Maqonnerie - - - 


21,460 


1 


Carrelage - . - 


720 


1 


Bitumage . - - 


960 


1 


Cliarpente 


3,295 


^^. 


Menuiserie - - - 


5,030 


1 '^ 


Serrureiie - - - 


5,489 


Persiennes en fer - 


130 


1 ^^ 


Couverture, Plomberie - 


4,159 


y "^ 


Installation des eaux - 


302 


1 1 


Appareil 4 gaz 


193 


D 


Electricity . - . 


408 


1 


Fumisterie - 


400 


I 


Calorifere - 


1,850 


y 


Peinture - - - 


1,856 


1 


Mobilier- - . - 


898 


1 


Tiavabos (syst. Scellier) - 


449 


1 


Lingerie- - . - 


1,215 




Literie - - - - 


1,280 




Linoleum et storea- 


976 



Le terrain d 33 m 60 sur 18 m. 

La salle des berceaux et la pou]X)nAiere mesurent ensemble 
48 metres sur 9 metres 40. 

Au SOUS-SOL, la laiterie et la buanderie; au 1^ btaqe se 
trouvent la chambre d'isolement, le logement de la Directrice, etc. 



Total 62 495fr. including site. 



Architect, M. Qibardik. 
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Crcc/^c alu 0tteirlier <3e Id^^ttre (JMJrr*J. 



Total, 88,Q89fr. 60 c, without site. 



fl8. 

3,000.00 
29,483.80 
9,000.00 
9,659.13 
2,394.4-1 
7,797.05 



Ma^onueris 
Ciment et B^ton 
ChupeDta, Bermrerie 
CasBliaation 
Kenuiserie et Farqaeta 



Number of beds, 60. 



Architect, M. Bxcumuik. 



Plomberie, couvertore - 
Feinture, vitierie 
Cabrifire & vapeur 
Fumiaterie - 
Stores, Jardinage, etc. - 
Consolidation du Soma-boI 



- 1,147.00 

- 9,994.76 
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^23,251 'Z^rjf^fl- 




II L 1 SS ;?eie J f Bernard /f/^/Jf^J 



Total, 60,730£r., without aita. 

Ua^onnerie 
Seirnrerie 
CharpeDte 
Meaulserie 
CoaTertnre, plomberie 



Architect, M. Adklosibt. 



- 22,900 

- 4,500 

- 2,800 



Calorif^re 

Peinture ■ 
CanaUsatioii 
Mobilier, etc. 



5,280 
1,900 
2,800 



Number of beds, 4G, 
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VI. 



PLAN OE LA CREeHE FENELON CHARLES' 

Rue CKarles Oivry (H»Atr<Hi^ XIVarrtM^') 




— y^/tfri c^u /ie2 c/c O^/ausste .. 



Surface: 354 metres. 
Sur SOUS-SOL comprenant caves, calorifere, etuve. 
Facade principals (c6te du perron) - 30 m. 



Jardin 

Salle des lits et Pouponuiere, chacune 
Couloir de service . - - - 
Salle d'allaitement . - - - 
Parloir 



30 m. sur 10 m. 

10 m. 60 sur 7 m. 15 

17 m. sur 1 m. 75 

3 m. 99 sur 3 m. 8f) 

3 m. 99 sur 3 m. 29 

3 m. 99 sur 2 m. 96 



Cabinet du m^decin - - - - 

Infirmerie- 3 m. 99 sur 3 m. 60 

Salle des Bains 4 m. 10 sur 2 m. 40 

Total, 44.407fr., without site. Architect, M^. REPoaxufi, 



Ma^onnerie 
Charijente - 
Menuiserie- 
Couverture 



frs. 

- 16,094 Plomberie 

- 7,747 Serrurerie 

- 6,744 Calorifere 

- 2,432 Peinture 

Number of beds, 36. 



frs. 

- 2,600 

- 3,940 

- 1,615 

- 3,236 
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THE PROVISION MADE IN GERMANY AND 
SWITZERLAND FOR THE CARE OF 
CHILDREN UNDER THE COMPULSORY 
SCHOOL AGE. 



I.— INTRODUCTION. 
A.-.GEKMANY. 



(i) Nature and History of the Institutions for Young 

Children. 

The institutions which exist in Germany for the care of 
children under the compulsory school age are of three kinds, 
Krippen or creches, Kleinkinderbewahranatalten (or Klein- 
kirkderachulen or WaHeachvlen), and Kindergartens. The 
Krippen, as a rule, form a distinct class by themselves, being 
concerned only with very young children up to three years of 
age, though in some cases older children are admitted ; but the 
Bewahranstcdten and the Kindergartens are not always to be dis- 
tinguished from one another. Both receive children between the 
ages of two and a half or three and six years. The Bewahranstalt 
exists primarily for social reasons, its object being to afford a 
refuge for chilclren whose mothers are at work ; it is, therefore, 
open from early morning till evening, and provides the children 
attending it with a mid-day meal. The primary object of the 
Kindeigarten, on the other hand, is education according to 
Froebefs principles, for which purpose it meets for a couple of 
hours, morning and afternoon. But in practice no hard and fast 
line can be drawn between the two classes of institutions. The 
Kindergarten is often also a Bewahranstalty remaining open all 
day, and providing dinner, while the Bewahranstalt, especially 
when it is run on non-sectarian lines, is frequently a Kinder- 
garten in Froebers sense of the word. In towns where the 
distinction between the two institutions remains clearly defined, 
the poorer children naturally attend the Bewahranstalt, and the 
wealthier ones the Kindei^arten. The tendency to-day, on the 
whole, is rather to level the distinction between the two classes 
of institution, though there remains a certain rivalry between 
them. The confusion between the two classes is shown by the 
Table given in Apj^emdix A, where it has been found im- 
possible to distinguish between Kindergartens and Bewahran- 
stcUten. 

The Kivderbewahranstalt 

Historically, the Kinderhewahranstalt is the oldest institu- 
tion. The first institution of this kind was founded in 1779 
by Johann Friedrich Oberlin (1740-1826), the well-known 
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Protestant pastor, in the village of Waldbach in Alsace. It 
was opened m connection with a " Knitting School " for older 
children, also founded by Oberlin, where the children were taught 
sewJng and where stories were told and object lessons riven on 
maps of the district, and coloured pictures of subjects taken from 
Biblical and natural history. The idea of combining with this 
school a refuge for small children whose mothers were occupied 
in the fields is due really to Oberlin's maidservant Louise 
Scheppler, under whose charge the firat Kinderbewahran^taU 
was opened ; she carried on the work with single-hearted devotion 
till her death in 1837. The experiment excited much interest, 
and in 1802 the Princess Pauline von Lippe-Detmold started 
a similar institution in Detmold, in which children up to four 
years of age were received from June till October, when 
the mothers were at work in the fields. But the chief 
impetus to the movement m Germany was given by the similar 
movement for the foundation of infant schools in England in the 
early years of the 19th century. Robert Owen's experiment at 
New Lanark in 1800 and the "proceedings of the Infant School 
Society aroused much attention in Germany, and the first twenty 
years of the century saw the foundation of BewahranstaUen in 
all parts of the country. In every case they were started and 
mamtained by private persons, by religious philanthropic 
societies both Catholic and Protestant, such as the Oberlin 
Societies founded in memory of Oberlin himgelf and to 
carry on his work, or by various other charitable agencies, 
especially the many women's Societies (Frav,envereins), 
which play so large a part in German philanthropic 
life. Many of these institutions have a distinctly relirious 
aim, as was the case with the ori^nal one started by 
Oberlin, and in places where the religious feeling is strong 
this has led to a certain rivalry between Catholics and Protestants 
in the founding of such institutions. In Germany, as in this 
country, it was, however, the change in industrial conditions, and 
the consequent employment of women away from the home, which 
first opened the eyes of the benevolent public to the need of 
making some provision for the children of such women. 

The Kindergarten. 

The early history of the Kindergarten is of course connected 
with the lite of Friedrich Froebel (1782-1852), its creator. Froebel, 
though he was not the first to point out the importance of the 
earlv years of a child's life from an educational point of view, 
for here Comenius and Pestalozzi, at least, had anticipated him, 
was the first to draw up a system of education through the 
senses, based on organised play, for children up to six years of 
age ; he was the first also to declare that such education could 
not be carried out exclusively by the mother. 

The history of the development of the Kindergarten in detail 
has yet to be written, and the materials for it lie buried in the 
annual reports of many societies. The first institution of the 
kind was opened by Froebel himself in 1837, at Blanken- 
burg in Tnttringen; and three years later he founded 
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the first training college for Kindergarten teachers. The 
movement soon spread, some sixteen or eighteen other 
Kindergartens being opened in Froebers lifetime. The idea of 
the Kindergarten, however, was not everywhere kindly received. 
In 1851 the Prussian Ministry actually forbade Kindergartens to 
be foimded in Prussia, on the ground that Froebel's teaching was 
socialistic and atheistic. The order was revoked in 1861, and it is 
supposed that it arose from some confusion of Froebel with a 
democrat of the same name ; but it is the case that the Kinder- 
garten was, and to some extent is, looked upon with suspicion in 
certain quarters, as wanting in a definite Christian atmosphere.* 
In Austna, on the other hand, the Kindergarten found fruitful 
soil, and by an order of the Ministry of Education in 1872, it was 
recognised as part of the educational system, under the charge 
of the local education authorities. 

The Kindergarten as Froebel planned it was to supplement 
and widen home training, and not to be a substitute for it, and 
therefore applied to children of all classes. In practice, however 
in Germany, Kindergartens exist chiefly for the poorer children, 
and the reasons which have led to the founding of them have 
been rather social than educational ; i.e., the primary aim has 
been to afford shelter for children whose parents are at work. 
Only in Munich can the Kindergarten be said at present to form 
part of the system of public elementary education, for the public 
infant schools that exist in Cologne and Dtlsseldorf appear to be 
far more of the nature of Bewahranstalten, and are not carried 
out Ml Froebel's lines. The development of the Kindergarten 
on educational grounds seems to belong rather to Americaf 
than to Germany. The German Kindergartens were founded by 
private Societies existing for that purpose, and there are no 
general statistics to be had as to the total number of Kinder- 
gartens and the number of children provided for in this way in 
Germany as a whole. 

The Krippe or Criche, 

The idea of the Krippe or Crfeche came to (xermany from 
France. The first German one was opened in connection with 
a Bevxihranstalt at Dresden in 1851 ; but two years before one 
had been started at Breitenfeld, near Vienna. Krippen now 
exist in most of the German towns. They are supported hy 
private Societies, generally with help from the Municipal Authon- 
ties, and are run on much the same lines as our own day 
nurseries. (For further particulars as to the Cr6che system in 
Germany and Switzerland, see page 174.) 

(ii) Administration and Support. 

Kindergartens and Kinderbewahranstalten in Germany to-day 

are still maintained, generally speaking, by the various private 

societies that founded them, and the Kindergarten does not form 

part of the recognised system of public elementary education. 

* See the articles on EleinkinderschiUen in Schmid's JSncyklopcldie des 
geiammten JErziehungs-u, Unternchtswesens. 2nd edition, Gotha. 1881. 

t See "The Kindergarten," by Laura Fisner (Report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education for 1903, vol. i., chapter xvi.), Washington, 
Gk>veniment Printin/a^ Oifice, 1005. 
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InstitUtioDS of this kind, however, entirely supported by Municipal 
Authorities, exist in Cologne and Dtisseldoil, where they have 
been established for many years, in Frankfurt, where there are two 
and in Munich, where a number of Kindergartens were taken 
over by the town from a private Society in the beginning of 1907. 
Municipal grants for such institutions are, however, tne rule in 
almost every town, and a varying amount of Municipal super- 
vision and inspection is exercised in most towns. It is generally 
the case that permission must be had from the town authorities 
before a Kindergarten or a Bewahranatalt can be established, and 
in many towns, a register of all institutions for children between 
the ages of three and six is kept by one of the Town School 
Inspectors; the extent of the information required, however, and 
the nature of the inspection carried out appear to depend very 
much upon the interest taken by the educational officials in the 
institutions in question. In any case each town has its own 
policy in regard to the matter. Municipal grants to such 
institutions appear to be generally on the increase, but there 
does not seem any likelihood at present of Kindergartens being 
adopted generally as part of the educational system. Against 
the example of Munich must be set the fact that in certain 
North German towns the opinion was definitely expressed that 
the present policy is to leave the management of^ these insti- 
tutions in private hands, and not to increase the number of 
public ones even where they exist. The reason urged for this is 
generally the expense that public institutions would involve, but 
some authorities (at least in Prussia) believe that institutions of 
this nature thrive better under the freedom of private manage- 
ment. It should be added that most private Societies complain 
of lack of funds. The management is vested, as a rule, in a 
committee, and expenses are met by subscriptions and to a 
certain extent by fees. These last are very small, ranging from 
about 3d. to 6d. weekly. There are also in most towns a few private 
fee-paying Kindergartens for the children of well-to-do parents. 
Kindergartens are, as a rule, unsectarian. 

(iii) Staff and Training of Teachers. 

Most Kinderhewahranstalten are conducted by Sisters or 
Deaconesses, belonring to the different religious orders, Catholic 
or Protestant. These nearly all receive a certain amount ot 
training in the care and management of small children in a 
Convent or a Deaconesses* Institution (Mutterhau^). The 
Deaconess generally lodges in the Bewahravstalt, and a small 
salary (about £18) is paid yearly to the Midterliaus with which 
she IS connected, and which provides for her in sickness and 
old age. Some of the newer unsectarian Kinderhewahiunstalten 
are, however, under the charge of trained Kindergarten teachers. 

AH Kindergartens proper are conducted by specially trained 
teachers {Kivdergdrtnerinnen), and Kindergarten training 
colleges exist in a large number of German towns.* They form 



* See Die deutfche Frau im Beruf {Handbuch der Frauenbewegtrng^ 
Parte iv., p. 347, and v., p. 190, W. Moeser, Berlin, 1902 and 1906) where 
lists of such institutions, including a few private colleges, are given. 
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indeed all integral part of Froebers scheme, which included the 
training of women xor the care and education of small children, 
and especially for motherhood. These colleges are for the most 
part imder private management, though municipal training 
courses for Kinden?arten teachers are held in some places, e.gr., 
Leipzig and Frankfurt. Generally speaking, two classes of 
Kindergdrtmerinnen are provided for in these institutions. 

(a) Itegular Kindergarten teachers for a Kindergarten 
proper. Candidates for this course must have attended a 
&iris' Higher School, and nmst generally be over sixteen. 
The course lasts from one to two or two-and-a-half years, and 
includes, among other subjects, Grerman, the theory and 
practice of education, natural history, geometry, hygiene, 
singing, gymnastics, the study of Froebel's occupations, 
children's games and stories, as well as actual practice in a 
Eatidergarten. The average fee is about £6 a year (without 
board), though some colleges are dearer, and some, with very 
short courses, cheaper. 

(b) Kinderpflegeriniien (Nursery Governesses, or superior 
nursery maids). This course is open to girls leaving the 
elementary schools, and lasts from six months to two years. 
It aims at providing governesses for the home for very young 
children, or well-trained nurses, and includes, besides further 
studv in elementary school subjects, instruction and practice 
in tne care of children, and in house work. A usual charge 
iis £1.16 (36M.) for the course. 

Most institutions undertake to find situations for their 
students, and for both classes of student there is a large and 
growing demand. The reports of many training colleges state 
that they are unable to fill nearly all the situations offered. 

(iv) Salaries and Pensions. 

The average salary of a Kiudergarten teacher of the first class 
ranges from £35 to £60 yearly (700M. to 1200M.), and of a 
Kinderpfiegerin from about £6 to £30 yearly (120M. to 600M.), 
with board and lodging.* (Women elementary school teachers 
in Prussia receive, on an average, an initial salary of from £38 
to £64(760M. to 1080M.), together with an allowance for lodging, 
which varies from £5 to £15. This salary rises to a maximum 
of from £84 to £116 (1680M. to 2320M.), inclusive of lodging 
allowance.)^ 

In the matter ot an old age pension Kindergarten teachers 
are at a great disadvantage, and for this reason they would 
welcome a closer connection betweem the Kindergarten and the 
pubUc educational system. Their salary is in most cases too 
small to do more than meet the daily expenses of life, and they 
can therefore rarely afford to save. It is true that com- 
pulsory "old age and invalidity insurance'* (Reichs- Alter- und 
invaltditdtS'Ver8icheru7ig)y has been extended to teachers, 

• Die deutsche Fran im Beruf, Part iv., p. 331. 
t Die deutsche Frau im Beruf^ Part iv., p. 323. 
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other than public school teachers, but the pension is small 
(on an average about £10 (200M.) a year), and only begins 
after the age of 70, whereas it is stated that Kindergarten 
teachers find their work exhausting, and lose the vigour and 
elasticity necessary for it soon after 55. Some Societies have 
private fiinds for supplying pensions to their teachers, and 
there are other agencies which to some extent meet the 
necessities of the case. The ** AUgefmeine deutsche Pensions- 
Anstcdt fwr Lehrerinnen und ErzieherinnenI' for instance, 
pays pensions to over 700 female teachers * But the supply 
of retiring allowances generally is very insufficient, Mumcn, 
Cologne, and Dtisseldon are apparently the only German cities 
where the Kindergarten teachers are r^^ularly entitled to a 
pension. 

(v) Building and Equipment. 

The accommodation provided for Kindergartens and Bewahr- 
anstalten varies very much in different towns, and indeed in 
the same town. Kindergartens are often accommodated in the 
elementary schools, where rooms and the use of the playground 
are placed at their disposal by the education authorities. In 
Mimich the authorities have gone further, and a separate 
building with a separate playground is attached to many of the 
schools for the purpose of a Kindergarten. The newest and 
most admirable Kindergarten buildmgs are, however, to be 
found in Frankfurt. In some towns the newer Bewahranstalten 
are also excellently housed in buildings specially erected; 
otherwise they are to be found very variously lodged, for the 
most part in private houses adapted to the purpose. In all 
cases the equipment is simple, consisting of low tables with 
benches, or, in the newer buildings, of little chairs and round 
tables, with generally a blackboard and a piano. The usual 
arrangement is to have two rooms, one large one for ^mes and 
a smaller one for occupations. A garden is an almost invariable 
feature of all classes of institutions. 



B.-SW1TZERLAND. 



(1) Gebman-spbaking Switzerland.! 

The same three classes of institutions for young children exist 
in German-speaking Switzerland as in Germany, and here also 
the history and development of these institutions have been 
different in different places. In Switzerland, however, the 
Kindergarten is more a recognised feature of elementary educa- 
tion than in Germany, inasmuch as the larger Swiss towns have 
a system of free public Kindergartens for children between four 
and six, though attendance at these is not compulsory. They 
are accommodated as a rule in the schools. In these towns, more- 

* Die deutsche Frau im Betni/y Part iv., p. 332. 

t Much of the following information is taken from the pamphlet by 
C. Auer, Hebung der Kleinktnderanttalten : Fin taeiterer Beitrag zur 
Totalrevision der Glameruchen Schvlgtsetzg^ihwng ; 1907. 
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over, private institutions of this kind are being more and more 
trans^rred to the public authorities. In the smaller towns and 
villages, however, the institutions which receive young children 
are more of the nature of Bewahranstalten, and are housed and 
conducted in various ways. Greneralljr they seem to be sup- 
ported by private societies, with assistance from the local 
authorities, but in some cases they are entirely under the charge 
of the latter. 

In Switzerland, as in Germany, the materials for the history 
of these institutions is scanty and scattered. 

Basle, which has to-day the most elaborately organised system 
of KiTideraTiatalten generally, appears to have been one uf the 
first towns to open such institutions. In the famine year of 
1817 charitable Women's Societies in that town started infant 
schools for children whose parents were unable to look after 
them. In 1843 the GeTneinniltziae Gesellachaft took up and 
supported institutions of this kind, and in 1875 a Society for 
founding Kindergartens was established. The first public 
Kindergartens in Basle were opened in 1895, and in the nine 
years from 1898 to 1907 the public Kinderg^tens had increased 
by 72, while the private institutions had decreased by 24. In 
]^rich the first private Kindergarten was opened in 1872 ; in 
1895 existing Kindergartens were taken over by the town, and 
their number was speedily increased. In 1893, for instance, 
there were 7 Kindergartens with 290 children; in 1899, 27 with 
1026 children ; and to-day 51 with 1000-1600 children. The 
private institutions which still exist are rather BewahranstaZten 
than Kindergartens. Training courses for Kindergarten teachers 
are held in the Girls' Higher Schools in Basle and Zurich. 
A Swiss Kindergarten Society, founded in 1881, does useful 
work by holding yearly meetings, at which subjects bearing on 
the work of the Kindergarten are discussed. It has at the 
present time some 400 members. 

(2) Fbench-speaking Switzerland. 

In French Switzerland the Infant Schools (Ecoles enfan- 
tines) generally speaking form a recognised part of public 
elementary education. An account of the regulations on the 
subject for the Canton of Geneva may be given as an example, 
though all French Cantons may not be so advanced. In Vaud, 
Neudiatel and Fribourg the organisation appears to be much 
on the same lines as in Geneva ; in Yalais the Froebel system is 
not employed. 

Article 25 of the Lois sur L^Instruction Publique (1896) of the 
ilepublic and Canton of Geneva recognises the 7cole8 enfantines 
as the lowest stage of primary education. The following extracts 
give the regulations for such schools. 

''Article 26: The infant schools are organised in such a 
manner as to forward the bodily and intellectual develop- 
ment of the child, and to serve as a preparation for the 
primary school. They comprise : — 
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" A lower division for children from three to six years of age, 
and an upper division for children from six to seven. 

"Article 27. In both divisions the instruction consists 
chiefly of object lessons, manual occupations, games, 
songs and moral talks." 

Attendance at these schools, which are for both sexes, is free, 
but not compulsory before the age of six. Further regulations 
are laid down in the Reglement des Ecoles Enfantiives. There it 
IS stated among other things that the instruction given is 
regulated according to a plan of lessons drawn up by the 
Department, to which the mistresses are bound to conform. The 
duty of these mistresses is ** to work at the physical, intellectual, 
and moral education of the children committed to their charge. 
They ought to take care to inculcate good principles into them, 
to teach them good habits, proper manners and correct speech. 
They are bound to prepare their lessons in such a way that 
their teaching may oe easily understood, attractive, and well 
^vithin the comprehension of their pupils. They must carefully 
abstain from anything of a sectarian nature." They are also 
instructed to see that the children come to school clean, tidy and 
in good health, {See Appendix D (4) and Appendix K) 

Mistresses for the infant schools are appomted for Geneva by 
the Conseil Administratif, and for the other communes by the 
ConaeU Municipal, The salary of a mistress begins at 800 
francs, with an annual increment of 25 francs for ten years ; an 
assistant mistress gets 600 francs. There is an Insurance Fund 
for the mistresses of infant schools, to which each mistress must 
subscribe ; the annual subscription must not be less than 40 
francs. The State pays in annually 50 francs for each member 
not already pensioned. 

The infant schools are also under the general charge of an 
inspectress, who receives ah annual salary of 2,300 francs. Her 
duties are to supervise the instruction given, and see that it con- 
forms to the regulations, to instruct teachers in training and 
those newly appointed, to look after the hygienic conditions of 
the school buuaings and to distribute school material. 

It will be seen that the aim and the methods of the dcoles 
enfantinea are in many respects different from those of the 
Kindergartens in German Switzerland. In the Ecoles enfantinea 
the time-table is much more strictly regulated, and the work 
directly prepares for the work of the primary school. The 
ideal of educational reformers in German Switzerland is in some 
ways altogether opposed to the French system. What they aim 
at is the establishment everywhere of free public Kindergartens 
where children shall be trained generally on Froebel's lines, but 
without any definite formal instruction; these institutions are 
to be altogether separate from the schools, if possible in a 
separate building, and are only to prepare for school work 
indirectly in the widest sense, by the general training given 
to the child's facuities. 
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II.— ACCOUNT OF THE KINDERGARTENS AND KIN- 
DERBEWAHRANSTALTEN IN THE TOWNS VISITED.* 

(1) BERLIN.* 

There are no institutions for children under school age directly 
maintained by the Municipality in Berlin, but the city supervises 
and aids pnvate institutions. Certain difficulties in regard 
to the development of the elementary school system in Berlin, 
and also in the matter of continuation schools, have prevented 
the authorities from as yet paying so much attention as elsewhere 
to the question of the care of children under school age. A 
committee has, however, been appointed to bring the Kindergarten 
into closer connection with the public school system, and 
matters will be improved in four or live years. 

In 1907 the Municipality contributed £300 (6,000 marks) to 
the Berlin Froebel-Verein, m aid of its Volkskindergdrten ; £425 
(8,500 marks) to the Verein fU/r Volkdkindergdrten, and £250 
(5^000 marks) to the Verein zur Beforderung der KleinkiThder- 
bewahranstalten. 

(a) KiKDERGAETENS. 

There are some 16 or 17 Kindergartens in Berlin supported bv 
private Societies, including one for children defective m speech 
and hearing, besides 18 private Kindergartens. The chief societies 
supporting Kindergartens are : — 

(1) Berliner Verein fur Volkserziehung {Pestatozzi-FroeheL- 
haus) founded 1873, supporting four Kindergartens with 350 

children. 

(2) Berliner Froebel-Verein, foimded 1859, supporting six 
Kindergartens (three for rich and three for poor children) with 

340 children. ^ . t> ,. ^ , , 

(3) Verein fii/r VolJcskivdergdrten m Borun, founded 1863, 
supporting six Kindergartens. The number of children in 
attendance in 1905, when there were only five institutions, was 

284 

Fees. 

The fees in the above institutions seem to range from 15pf. to 
1 mark monthly (excepting, of course, in the Kindergartens for the 
rich), with reductions and free places ; dinner where provided is 
charged for at the rate of Id. a day. In the majority of cases 
the Kindergartens seam to remain open all day till as late as 
7 p.m. The holidays are the same as the school holidays, except 
that in the summer many of the Kindergartens have either 
shorter holidays or do not close. The salary of a head teacher 
IS from £4 to £5 monthly ; of an assistant £2 15s. monthly. 



* The towns marked with an asterisk were visited bv His Majesty's 
Insnector Mr Darlington. To the Board's regret his illness and death 
Die^nted his writing a report on the work done in these towns, but the 
acconnts given are tSten from his notes and from matenal collected by him. 
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Training Cov/rsea for Kindergarten Teachers. 

These are held in Berhn by : — 

(1) The BerlinerVereinfuxVolkserziehung{Pe8talozzi'Froehel- 
hau8 /.). This is a well-known training college for Kindergarten 
teachers, housed in a large and imposing building. The course 
for Kindergarten teachers lasts from one to two years. The 
candidate must be 16 years of age, and have attended a Girls 
Higher School The fee for Grermans is £2 10s. (oOiL) 
quarterly, and for foreigners £3 17s. 6d. (77M. 50) quarterly. 
There }& also a course for training Kinderpjlegerinnen, lasting 
from one to two years, to which girls from the elementary 
schools over 14 are admitted. In 1906 there were 184 students 
in the first course and 80 in the second. There is a boarding- 
house (Viktoria-Hdm) in connection with the college, where 
students can be lodged and boarded at the rate of £18 (360M.) 
a session. (For furUier particulars, see Appendix F (1).) 

(2) The Berliner Froebel-Verein. This Society also trains 
Kinilergdrtnerinnen and Kinderpflegerinn^n, The first course 
lasts a year and costs £1 17s. 6a. (37M. 50) quarterly, with an 
entrance fee of 5s., which goes to form a fund for free places for 
poor students. The second course (school for nursery maids) 
also lasts a year and costs 3s. a month, with an additional 6s. a 
year for material, and Is. entrance fee. In this coarse during the 
first six months the mornings are spent in a Kindergarten, and 
during the second six montns in a family where tne student 
takes part in the domestic work of the house and the care of 
the children under the guidance of the mistress. In the after- 
noons from three o'clock instruction is given in German, 
Arithmetic, Froebel's occupations, education, nature-knowledge, 
sewing, &c. Thirty-nine girls attended this course in 1906 
{see Appendix F (2) ). 

Other training institutions are the Froehelsclit Kindergdrt- 
nerinnen - BHa/un^sanstalt der Hamburger Varstadt (six 
months' course) and the Berliner FroebeUSchvle (three to tour 
months' course). The Oberlin-Seminar trains Protestant 
(evaTigelisch) infant teachers, in from one to one and a-half 
years, at a cost of £4 10s. (90M.) yearly, with another £1 
for books. Students are not bound to follow a deaconess's 
calling. 

(b) EXEINKINDERBEWAHEANSTALTEN. 

In 1905 there were in Berlin 19 Kleinkinderbewahranstalten 
under the Verein zur Beforderung der KleinkiTiderbewahran^ 
stalten (2179 children); 5 under the Gos&ner Verein ("327 
children); 14 private institutions (1992 children^; and 19 
which seem to be religious in character (811 children). The 
total number of children provided for in this way was thus 
5309. The distinction between these institutions and the 
Kindergartens r^ts not in the matter of hours, which seem 
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to be often the same, but in the fact that Froebel's method- 
are more used in the one than in the other. There appears 
however, to be much confusion in the classification of tne two 
kinds of institutions. 

(2) BRESLAU.* 

(a) KiNDEBGABTENS. 

There are 11 Kindergartens in Breslau under the Kinder 
garten-Verein, founded in 1861. One of these is for children 
who are backward in speaking. It meets in the afternoons four 
times a week from 3 to 5. In the other Kindergartens children 
are received between the ages of 3 and 6, and pay a monthly fee 
of 2s., with an entrance fee of Is. and an additional charge of 3d. 
monthly for material, and of Is. 6d. in October and January for 
fuel (Heizgeld), There are a certain number of free places, and 
the usual reductions are made for brothers and sisters. All 
these Kindergartens are open in the morning only, from 8 to 12, 
or from 9 to 12.30 according to the season, and they are all 
under the supervision of an inspectress appointed by the Society. 
In 1906 the Verein received £125 from tne town. 

TrainiTig Course for Kindergarten Teacltera. 

The Kindergarten-Verein also conducts training courses for 
KindergdrtTierinTien and Kinderpfiegerinv^n. The former 
course was attended in 1906-7 by 53 girls. It lasts a year or a 
year and a-half, and costs £6 yearly. The latter course lasts 
from 6 months to a year, and costs £1 each half-year. It was 
attended in 1896-7 by 65 girls. 

The FrauenhilduTigsverein zur Forderungder Erwerhsfdhig- 
Jceit also trains Kindergdrtnsrinnen and Kinderpflegerinnen. 

(b) Kleinkindebbewahrakstalten. 

The Breslau Directory for 1907 rives a list of some 80 
Bewahranetalten. Of these 13 are Catholic and one unsectarian; 
the rest appear to be Protestant. The usual charge is 6d. a 
month, with free places, and in some cases free soup at mid-day. 
The Catholic institutions are poorer than the Protestant, owing 
to the constant flow of poor Catholics from Poland. 

(3) COLOGNE. 

(1) Municipal Institutions. 

Public Kindergartens directly maintained by the Municipal 
Authorities have been in existence in Cologne for some thirty 
years. They are generally accommodated in a school, where 
two rooms are set apart for them. There are nine such Kinder- 

fartens at present in Cologne, attended in 1905 by 561 children, 
'he fees charged are 6d. weekly (50 pf.), but there are a tew 
free places, Except in two Kindergartens no meals are given. 
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The exceptions are situated in the neighbourhood of fieuitories 
where women are employed, and in these cases dinner, and 
milk and bread in the afternoon are supplied at a charge of 
Id. (10 pf.) a week The hours are from 8 to 12 and from 2 to 4, 
and the age of admission from 2^ to 3 years. About sixty 
children are allowed for one teacher and one assistant. Salaries 
for teachers begin at £45 (900 M.) yearly, and rise to £75 
(1500 M.); assistants receive £36 (720 M.). A pension of half 
the salary is allowed after 10 years' service with an annual 
increase of £1. 

The total expenditure by the Municipality on the nine schools 
in 1905 was £993 (19,866 M.). The amount received in school 
fees was £288 (5754 M.), an average of about 10^. per child per 
year. The total cost per child per year was 35^.; the actual 
cost to the city (deducting mone^ received from fees) was £705 
(14112 M.) or roughly 258. per child per year. 

A course of training for Kindergarten teachers is held in con- 
nection with the Mumcipal Kindergartens. 

(2) Pbivate Institxttions. 

There are a large number of private Eondergartens and 
Kinderbevxihranstalten in Cologne, under different committees. 
A list of charitable institutions in this cit}^ published privately 
in 1905, gives in all 35 institutions for the care of children 
between the ages of 2^ and 6. Of these 18 are Catholic, eight 
Protestant, two Jewish, and seven non-sectarian. Unfortunately 
no figures are given as to the total number of children accom- 
modated, and no statistics on this point seem to be published 
by the Municipal Authorities. Gfenerally speaking, these in- 
stitutions appear to be more of the Bewahranstalt type than 
Kindergartens proper. They are mostly under the charge of 
sisters, either Catholic or Protestant, ana Froebers methocb are 
not followed to any great extent. 



(4) DKESDEN.^ 



There are no Municipal institutions in Dresden for children 
under school age, nor does anj Municipal supervision 
seem to be exercised over the private institutions, though 
some of these receive Municipal grants. The supply of such 
institutions is said to be very inadequate to the demand, which 
is increasing with the growth of industries, and some of the 
authorities hold that it is the moral (even the legal) duty of the 
town to supplement the number of existing institutions. This, 
however, the town authorities generally are most imwilling to 
do, on account of the expense. According to tJhe Hauahatta^oAi 
der Stadt Dresden the amount contributed by the city in 1907 
to Societies for the purpose of Kindergartens or Bewahranatalten 
was £730 (14,600 M.). 
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(a) Kikdbkgabtens. 

There are some 1 1 Kindergartens in Dresden supported by 
Societies. Eight of these are maintained by the AugeTneiTier 
Erziehungaverein, and are attended by about 800 children. The 
fees charged range from 1.50 M. to 2.25 M. a month. The hours 
are from 9.0 to 12.0, and in some cases also from 2.0 to 4.0. 
Teachers must have been trained in a Froebel college, and begin 
generally with a salary of £40 (800 M.) a year, nsing to £70 
(1400 M.). In other Kindergartens, where free lodging and 
sometimes board are given in addition to the salary, the latter 
ranges from £15 (300 M.) to £24 (480 M.). 

Tnere are also eight private Kindergartens with from 10 to 
34 children in each, and fees ranging from 3s. to 5s. monthly. 

Training Cov/raefor Kindergarten Teachers. 

Courses of training for Kindergdrtneinnnen and Kivderpfie- 
gerinnen are conducted in the Froebelstiftung, under the 
AUgemeiner Erziehttngsverein, In each case the course lasts a 
year, and the examination at the end is conducted by a Govern- 
ment representative, generally one of the District School 
Inspectors. The fees for tuition are respectively £5 and £1 4s. 
(100 M. and 24 M.) yearly, with as much again for material. 
There is a hostel for students where board and lodging can be 
bad for £27 (536 M.) yearly. 

(b) Kleinkindbubewahranstalten. 

In 1901 there were altogether 8 Bewahranstaltenm Dresden 
the majority of them being supported by the Frauenverein, 
The number of children in attendance at each institution varied 
from 60 to 100, and the fee charged is Id. daily. The person 
in charge is generally a Deaconess, called the fostermother 
{Pflegetnutter), and in some cases she is assisted by a Kinder- 
garten teacher. The usual salary for the Deaconess is £18 
(360 M.) with free lodging, and £5 at Christmas ; for the Kinder- 
gdHnerin from £11 (216 M.) to £12 (240 M.) also with free 
lodging and £2 10s. (50 M.) at Christmas. These institutions are 
open all day from about 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

(5) DCSSELDORF. 



In Dtisseldorf all institutions for children between the ages of 
three and six have been for over 20 years under Municipal super- 
Tision. A register is kept, and each institution is inspected irom 
time to time ; new institutions can only be established with the 
permission of the School authorities. Besides aiding and 
supervising the 21 existing private institutions the city provides 
ei^t Mumcipal Kindei^artens. It is not likely, however, that 
this number will be mcreased, or that the policy of direct 
Municipal management will be extended to private institutions. 
Rather the tendency in Dttsseldorf at present is towards leaving 
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the management of all Kleinkinderanstalten in private hands, 
possibly with increased grants. It is found inconvenient to 
house the Kindergartens in the ordinary schools, where they are 
apt to be crowded out, and where their use of the playground at 
the hours when the other classes are at work leads to complaints 
as to noise, and the authorities feel that the supervision of 
institutions of this kind is very suitably left in the hands of the 
various charitable societies. 

InatT^ction. 

The rules laid down for the regulation of infant schools in 
Dtisseldorf expressly forbid any definite school instruction. 
" The children are to be occupied with playing, sin^ng, exercises 
in the powers of observation and speech (Ansclvauungs-und 
SprechuouTu/en), story-telling, and tno like." No children 
are to be admitted who have not completed their third 
year. The hours are from eight to twelve and two to four 
with half-holidays on Wednesdays and Saturdays, and the usual 
school hohdays. 

Training of Teachers. 

No definite rules are given as to the training of teachers for 
these institutions, and no course of Kindergarten training is 
carried out in Dttsseldorf. Teachers begin as assistants, and 
thus pick up a certain amount of training in the course ot 
time. But in neither public nor private institutions is a Kinder- 
garten system on Froebers lines carried out to any great 
extent. 

Salaries. 

The salary of a head-teacher is £23 (470 M.) yearly, and of 
an assistant £15 (300 M.) In addition the teachers in the 
Municipal Schools are allowed to take fees from the children 
to the extent of 6d. per child per month. No fees are taken 
directly by the Municipal Authorities. Pensions are given up 
to three-fourths of the salary received. 

Numbers and Cost. 

There are altogether in Dttsseldorf 27 institutions for children 
between three and six, accommodating 4754 children, and 
attended in 1906 bjr 3752 children. Eight of these institutions 
are entirely Municipal. For the total number of institutions 
there were 35 teachers, and 27 assistants. The total outlay by the 
Municipality on all institutions was £734 (14,675 M.), but this 
sum does not include the cost of the upkeep, heating, cleaning, 
&c., of the premises in which the Municipal Kindergartens are 
housed, which is estimated with the expenses of the ordinary 
schools. 

None of the institutions visited either in Cologne or in 
Dttsseldorf, calls for particular description, and it seems to be 
the case that in both of these towns the organisation is better on 
paper than in fact. In both places large numbers of children 
are found under one teacher. Thus in Dttsseldorf, though the 
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numbers given in the Municipal Statistics work out at about 60 
children to each teacher (including assistants), yet out of the 
three institutions that I visited two had classes of 80 under one 
teacher. It is partly a result of these large numbers that 
so little has been attempted in the way of definite Kindergarten 
work. 

(6) FRANKFURT-ON-MAIN. 



The institutions in Frankfurt for the care of children under 
the compulsory school age are very well organised, and have 
some interesting features not to be found elsewhere. Since 
1898 all institutions for children between the a^es of three and 
six have been under careful Municipal supervision and they all 
receive yearly erants, though only two of them are entirely 
supported by tne Municipality. One of the City School In- 
spectors keeps a register of all such institutions, in which 
particulars are entered in each case as to the number of rooms 
and the accommodation, the training of the person in charge, 
the name of the doctor in attendance, and whether there is a 
garden attached. Each institution is occasionally visited by 
this inspector. It is possible, perhaps probable, that in time all 
these institutions may be taken over altogether by the Munici- 
pality, though at present the expense is a deterrent factor. On 
the other nand some at least of the school authorities are 
doubtful whether it would be a good thing to have institutions 
of this kind directly controlled by a public body, as a certain 
amount of restriction as to time-tables and management would 
be the necessary consequence of such a step. In the case of very 
small children it is desirable that a good d!eal of freedom in the 
handling of them should be allowed to those in charge, and this, 
it is thought, may be better obtained by leaving the institutions 
under private management with Municipal supervision as at 
present. 

There are altogether 30 institutions in Frankfurt for children 
between the age of three and six, attended by some 3,000 
children. The total sum spent on such institutions by 
the City amounted in 1907 to £791 (15,830 M.), but 
this year it will be about £1,416 (i- 8,330 M.), as the 
grants to one Society are to be largely increased. Certain 
regulations hold good for all institutions alike. One teacher 
is allowed for every 40 children,, and salaries range from 
£4 to £6 monthly (80 to 120 M.) In many cases the Head 
Mistress lives on the premises and receives free lodging a^ 
well as her salary. In addition to the teacher or teachers, 
each institution has a maid servant, who acts in some 
degree as nurse to the children and who receives a monthly 
wage of £1 6s, (25 M.) All institutions are medically inspected, 
the doctor's services in each case being given free. There 
is no regulation time-table, each teacher being allowed to 
draw up her own, and to regulate the length of each 
occupation as seems best. Occupations generally, however, 
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are carried out on Froebers lines. In most schools a 
particular subject is taken each month, according to the 
season of the year, and talks, stories, &c., are grouped round 
this. 

(1) Municipal Institutions. 

The two Kindergartens directly controlled by the Munici- 
pality of Frankfurt are, so to speak, accidental in origin. 
They are situated in outlying villages which a few years 
ago were taken into the Municipal area. At the time of 
their incorporation these villages possessed public Kindergartens, 
and the City of Frankfurt was, therefore, bound to continue 
such institutions in these particular instances. 

Number of Children in attendance, 

About 200 children with five teachers are accommodated in 
these two Kindergartens, which, in the words of the regulations, 
offer children of from three to six years of age "shelter 
and occupation suited to their years, in cases where the 
parents are not able themselves to look after their children." 
In the form to be filled in by an applicant for admission 
to one of these Kindergartens, information has to be given 
as to the whereabouts of the mother at mid-day. 

Hours, 

The Kindergartens are open in Summer from 7 a.m. and 
in Winter from 8 or 8.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Saturday is a half- 
holiday, and the other holidays are the same as in the 
elementary schools. Admission is free. 

School Dinners. 

Children whose parents are not at home in the middle 
of the day can receive dinner, but the Municipality has 
nothing to do with the arrangements for this meal, beyond 
providmg the kitchen and cooking utensils. A woman under- 
takes to cook and sunply a dinner at 7d. a head weekly 
(70 pfA and makes wnat she can out of it. She is super- 
vised by the Head Mistress, who lives on the premises. 

A detailed description of one of these Kindergartens will 
be found below {y, 156). 

(2) Private Institutions. 

As in other places private institutions in Frankfurt are sup- 
ported by numerous committees. There are, for example, some 
thirteen committees each supporting one institution. It would 
be unnecessary to give a detailed account of the institutions in 
each case, but there is one Society supporting a large number of 
schools of which the working may be more fully described. 

Society for Peoples Kindergartens: 

This is the Society for People's Kindergartens {V&rein fw 
Volkskindergdrten\ founded m 1896, which mamtains five 
Kindergartens, accommodating altogether 500 children, under the 
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charge of Kindergarten teachers trained on the Froebel system. 
Those Kindergartens are intended primarily for children whose 
parents are at work, and, therefore unable to look after them, 
and they are open in Summer from 8 to 12 a.m. and from 2 to 
5 pm, ^d in Winter from 9 to 12 a.m. and from 2 to 5 p.m. 
The fee charged varies from 7id. (75 pf.) to 3s. a month, 
according to the circumstances of the individual families. A 
farther cTiarge of id. a dav is made for mUk, which is given at 
10a.nL and at 4 p.m., the children bringing rolls with them, and, 
if necessary, dinner can be had tor another |d. daily. In some 
instances these Ejndergartens are accommodated in very excellent 
houses built on purpose ; a descrif)tion of one of these will be 
found on p. 157 below. A doctor gives his services in connection 
with each Kindergarten, and there is also a large number of 
voluntary helpers, who assist the teachers. 

Training Cov/rae for Nursery Maids. 

An interesting and practical feature in the Kinder^rtens 
under this Society is that they are used also for training as 
nursery maids girls who have just left the elementary schools (jsee 
AppeTidix F (3) ) These girls are received free of charge, 
but must ioUow the course of training for a year. Tliey help m 
the work of the Kindergarten, and Oius gam experience in the 
management and care of small children. Girls trained in this 
way can be sure of good situations on leaving. 

Cost. 

The cost of maintaining these five Kindergartens cannot be 
exactly estimated, as two institutions of another kind are in- 
cluded in the yearly statement of expenses. The sum received 
in school fees in 1906 was £178 (3,565 M.) and for food £338 
(6,757 M.). The average attendance at the five schools for 1906 
was 449. 

Training Coubse for Kindergarten TEACHERa 

A course of training ior Kindergarten teachers, on the Pesta- 
lozzi-Froebel method is carried on by the Frauenbildungs- 
Verein in Frankfort. The course lasts jfrom IJ to 2 years, 
according to whether the student is training as a private 
Kindergdrtn^rin in a family or as a teacher in a Kindergarten 
School. The fee is £7 10s. yearly (160 M.). The course oi 
instruction is similar to that in institutions elsewhere. There is 
a practising Kindergarten in connection with the training 
College. 

This year (1908) the MunicipaUty of Frankfort hopes to open 
a large Training College for Women Teachers, which is bemg 
built at a cost of £35,000 (700,000 M.). This will include a 
Kindergarten Course and a practising Kindergarten School 
The latter will be visited by all teachers in training, and not by 
Kindergarten teachers only, as it is considered desirable that all 
teachers should have experience of children of as young an age 
as possible. 
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Three Frankfurt Kjndergartens. 

The Kindergarten system of Frankfurt has been largely 
developed lately in the way of providing new buildings, and 
some of the institutions in this city are housed in a way that 
represents the very latest and best developments in institutions 
of^ this kind in Germany, or indeed anywhere. Three schools 
were visited, for instance, which had all been opened within the 
last six months, and which were admirably equipped. The 
sanitary arrangements in particular, in contrast to those found 
in certain institutions elsewhere, were excellent in every case. 
The offices were fitted with small " baby " closets, well flushed 
on the separate cistern plan, and the lavatories were supplied 
with hot and cold water. All these new buildings had central 
heating apparatus. The following notes were taken of the visits 
paid to these particular schools : — 

(a) Mvmicipal Kindergarten at Oberrad, 

This is in a new building erected at a cost of about £3,000 or 
£3,500 (60,000 to 70,000 M.), and opened at Easter, 1907. The 
house is detached and of three storeys, standing behind a large 
elementary school, on high ground, overlooking a wide stretch 
of wood and field. It accommodates 120 children, with three 
teachers. The head teacher lives on the premises. On the first 
floor there is a large light playroom and a good classroom, with 
the offices and bathrooms and lavatory. In the play and class- 
rooms the walls are colour-washed, with a dado of stained and 
varnished wood, in one room green and in the other red. Doors 
and window-frames match in each case. The furniture in the 
playroom consists of little roimd tables with small chairs ; in the 
classroom of low tables and benches, and a black board. In the 
lavatories, etc., the floors are paved with red and white tiles, and 
the walls have a dado of glazed white tiles. There are eight 
wash-hand basins, six water-closets, and two small zinc baths. 
Pegs for hats and cloaks are in the hall. 

On the second floor are two more classrooms, and offices 
similar to those below, but no lavatory or bathrooms. On 
this floor there is also an excellently fitted- up kitchen. Above 
again are the living rooms of the nead mistress. The smaller 
children are put to sleep from 12.30 to 2.30, and instead of beds 
sloping wooden frames are used covered with brown canvas. 

The garden is gravelled, and planted with trees. It contains 
the usual sand-pits and play-shed, with flower-beds in one 
corner. A low wooden fence divides it from the playground ot 
the school behind, and in one place this fence was covered with 
a large pumpkin, the growth of which had been watched with 
interest by tne children, from the planting of the seeds to the 
swelling of the great yellow fruit. 

On the bright October day on which the school was visited 
doors and windows were wide open, and sun and air streamed 
in everywhere. The children were playing outside* 
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(6) Kinderga/rten under the Verein fihr Volkakindergdrten, 

This school occupies the ground flat in a tenement forming 
one of a colony ot model Workmen's Dwellings. The 
dwelling in this case are built in horse-shoe shape round a 
court. The school accommodates 110 children, and is planned 
in the form of a long corridor with rooms on each side. On 
the one side there are three small class-rooms opening into 
one another by folding partitions, and on the other the play- 
room and a covered glass verandah. Here also the walk are 
colour-washed in a light tint to harmonise with the dado of 
stained red, green, or blue wood, and the furniture consists 
either of long tables with benches, or of round tables with 
chairs. In one of the class-rooms at the time of the visit tables 
were laid for dinner. The preparation consisted simply of 
putting three tables together and tying over them white wax 
cloth covers. At each place there was a white wooden square 
and a spoon. In this school also sloping canvas-covered 
wooden frames (roughly 4^ ft. by 2 J ft.) are used for the mid- 
day sleep. They are kept m a cellar below one of the rooms, 
and handed up through a trap-door when required. There are 
two baths, in which tne children are bathed two or three times 
a week, and there is also a garden, laid out in the usual 
way. 

(c) Jewish Kindergarten. 

This Kindergarten, founded in 1800, has iust moved into 
a very fine new building called after tne donors, the 
''Moritz imd Johanna Oppenheimerscher Kindergarten fttr 
Israeliten." The building is beautifully and most expensively 
fitted up, but is hardly typical of what it is possible to do in 
ordinary circumstances. The bouse is detached, and accommo- 
dates 70 children, and the total cost of ground and building 
was £10,000 (200,000 M.) All the rooms for the children, viz., 
two class-rooms, a play-room, a cloak-room, offices and lavatory, 
dre on the ^ound floor. The play-room is exceptionally large 
and lofty, with a gaj painted frieze representing the Four Seasons, 
and seats on a raised gallery at one end, so that the children 
can be gathered together there for any particular displav. 
Out of the play-room there opens a sunny covered glass verandah. 
Here the chiloren take their mid-day sleep, on small canvas deck- 
chairs with folding foot-rests. Each chair is numbered, and each 
child has his own. The verandah leads by three steps into the 
garden. The lavatory is all white, with porcelain baths and 
hand-basins. The offices open off it, and there are also smaller 
offices on the basement floor, entered from the garden. The floors 
in lobby and class-rooms are covered with plain dark-red linoleum. 
The second storey contains a large and admirable kitchen 
(whence the food is sent down by a lift), the head teacher's 
rooms, and the Committee rooms. There is also on this floor an 
isolation room for use in any case of illness. The wood-work 
and walls of this room are white. It contains a basin with hot 
and cold water, an invalid couch and a medicine cupboard. The 
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whole building is fitted with electric light. The children in this 
school are very poor, many of them bemg the children of Jewish 
immigrants. Tne fees are 2Jd. weekly (25 pf.), which includes 
dinner, and milk and rolls in the afternoon. Overalls of dark- 
blue print and bibs for meals are supplied clean every dav. 
Baths are given t>vice weekly. All chilaren are made to gargle 
/vfter the mid-dav meal. A doctor is in attendance, and tne 
children are weighed and measured every month. The School 
receives many gifts of shoes and clothing. 

(7) LEIPZIG. 

There is no direct Municipal super\asion in Leipzig of insti- 
tutions for the care of children under school age, though in many 
cases these institutions receive grants and sometimes the use of 
rooms in a school, from the Municipal Authorities. As no 
register appears to be kept of the different institutions, general 
figures for the whole subject are not to be had other than those 
given in the Table in Appendix A. 

The institutions for cnildren between the ages of three and 
six faU, generally speaking, into two clases : — (a) Kindergartens, 
(b) Kinderbevxihranstalten. 

(a) KiNDERGABTENS. 

Kindergartens are provided in Leipzig by the following 
Societies: — Verein fur Volkakindergdrten, Leipziger Froebel- 
Verein, Peatalozzi-Froebel-Verein, Verein fur Familien- und 
VolkserziehuTig. The largest number is under the Verein fur 
VolkakiTidergdrten, whose object is to provide Kindergartens for 
the children of poor parents. It has at present six Kindergartens 
under its charge, attended in 1906 by some 394 children, the 
highest average daily attendance being 65. The report of the 
Society for 1906 states that in several cases the Kindergartens 
were overfilled, and about 300 children had to be refused 
admission. In consequence of this demand a seventh Kinder- 
garten has been started by the Society. In several cases the 
Society is granted the use of a room or rooms in a Bezirka or a 
Burger School ; in other cases suitable localities are rented. The 
fee charged is 6d. (50 pf.) weekly, with an additional Id. weekly 
for material. Teachers* salaries range from 60 M. to 75 M. 
monthly (£30 to £45 yearly). The chudren do not receive meals, 
but go home in the middle of the day. The cost of the main- 
tenance of the six Kindergartens in 1906 was, roughly, £335 
(6,707 M.); the sum contributed by the payments of the children 
amounted to £147 (2,945 M.) 

The three other societies support altogether five Kindergartens, 
which serve also as practising schools for the course of training 
for Kindergarten teachers, conducted respectively by each society. 
These kindergartens are all run on much the same lines, and 
need not be described separately. The number of children in 
each school ranges from aoout 30 to 75. Fees vary according to 
the locality and the class of children. They run from 6d. to 3s. 
a month, and free places are provided in the institutions visited 
by poorer children. The chilaren are admitted between the ages 
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of 2| or 3 and 6 years. The hours are from 8.30 or 9 to 12, and 
from 2 to 4. Wednesday and Saturday afternoons are free, and 
the holidays are the same as in the Elementary schools. Salaries 
range from £30 tx) £45 yearly. In the regulations for the 
schools for the poorer children it is generally stated thai 
" children must come punctually and regularly, cleanly clad, 
and provided with a pocket and a clean pocket-handkerchief. 
Parents must provide for the bringing and fetching of the 
children." 

The MunicipaUty gives grants to the different Kindergarten 
societies, ranging from £15 (300 M.) to £60 (1,200 M.) yearly. 

Municipal Kindergarten. 

A small Kindergarten attended by 30 children is maintained 
by the Mimicipal Authorities as a practising school for Kinder- 
garten teachers in training in coimection with the Municipal 
School for Women's Occupations (/Sf^ad^i^cA^fifeAuie/w Frauen- 
berufe). This Kindergarten is accommodated in a room on the 
ground floor of the school, and has the occasional use of the 
gymnasium. It meets only in the morning, in winter from 10 
to 12, and in summer from 9 to 12. The children pay 2^6., 
(25 pf.) monthly. 

Training Courses for Kindergarten Teachers. 

(1) Municipal. 

A Kindergdrtnerinnen-Sefminar is conducted in connection 
with the Municipal School for Women's Occupations. Kinder- 
garten teachers of Class I. (kindergarten teachers for the feimily, 
and for public Kindergartens) have a three years' course, while 
the training for those of Class II. (children's nurses and nursery 
governesses) Jasts for two years. The yearly fee is £2 8s. (48 M.). 
Besides the practising school in the building, the Kindergartens 
of the Verein filr Volkskindergdrten are open to the students 
in training. 

(2) Private. 

Each of the following Societies has a training course for 
Kindergarten teachers, viz. :— The Leipziger Froebel-Verein, the 
Pestalozzi'Froebel-Verein, and the Verein far Familien- und 
Volks&iziehung. Kindergarten teachers of both classes are 
trained in these courses, and in two of the colleges there is an 
additional course for those who wish to become teachers in a 
Kindergarten college. The course of study is much the same as 
in the Municipal KindergdrtnerinnenSeminar. The courses 
last from 1| to 2| years, and the cost of training ranges 
from £5 to £11 yearly. The conditions of admission are that 
the candidate shall have passed through the highest class of 
a Biirgerschule, and have obtained a satisfactory leaving certifi- 
cate. 

(b) KiNDEEBKWAHRANSTALTEN. 

There are some 24 Kleinkinderbewahranstalten in Leipzig, 
supported by many different committees. In a large number of 
cases these institutions are parochial, but as each society is 
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worked independently it is not possible to give general statistics. 
The persons in charge are either Sisters of different religious 
orders or Kindergarten teachers. The hours are from 6 or 7 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. in summer and from 7 or 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. in winter. 
The children nay 5d. or 6d. weekly and receive a mid-day 
dinner and milK or coffee and bread in the afternoon. They 
bring their breakfeust with them. They are not admitted under 
2| or 3 years, nor, generally, after school age, though in one 
such institution at least a sort of Kinderhort is combing with the 
Bewahranstalty and the older children come after school hours. 
Every institution possesses a garden, where the children spend 
most of the fine weather. The day is occupied with games and 
occupations on more or less Kindergarten lines, according to the 
tastes and training of the person in charge. A two hours' sleep 
after dinner is generally insisted upon ; the elder children rest 
their arms on tne table and their heads on their arms, while 
small wooden beds are provided for the younger ones. In many 
cases a doctor gives his services when required. 

With one or two exceptions, the institutions visited in Leipzig, 
whether Kindergartens or Bewahranatalten were not remarkable, 
and do not call for detailed description. The accommodation 
varied in different institutions ; but, as a rule, it was not free 
from the drawbacks almost inseparable in any alteration of a 
private house for other purposes. In every case, however, the 
garden was a pleasant feature, and there on a fine day the 
children were generally to be found. In one Kindergarten, for 
instance, visited in the afternoon, the children were sitting in 
three groups — ^about ten in each — ^round low tables imder the 
trees. One group was modelling with clay, another was stringing 
beads into necklaces, while the third set was sticking slips of 
coloured paper together to form stars. This last occupation 
proved rather a difficult task for the small fingers, for the naper 
(bookbinders' waste to be had for the asking) was glazea and 
slippery and would not stick The very youngest chudren were 
tumbling about happily by themselves on a heap of sand and 
gravel. Where the Kindergartens are held in the schools the 
children have to share the common playground, and are not able 
to be so much out of doors. Time-tables were little in evidence, 
and did not seem to be very strictly adhered to — at all events, in 
fine weather. 

One admirably housed KinderbewahranHalt, however, in a 
suburb of Leipzig, is worthy of a more detailed description. It 
is established in connection with a set of Model Workmen's 
houses built by a " Society for the Erection of Cheap Dwellings " 
(Stiftung filr Erbauung billiger Wohnungen). The houses in 
question, which accommodate 344 fstmilies, are built in rect- 
angular form, round about five acres of open ground, and the 
Kinderbewahranstalt forms one end of the quadrangle. It is a 
detached house of three storeys, the children's rooms being on 
the first floor. There are three of these, two for occupations, and 
one tor games. The last is a bow-shaped room, looking out on 
to the ground enclosed by the houses, which is laid out with a 
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walk down the middle and strips of allotment-gardens on each 
side. The play-room is lighted oy nine lar^ windows, and faces 
south. In a small room on it, beds are provided for the youi^est 
children. They consist of low wooden bedsteads, wide enough to 
hold five chiloren in a row. The mattress is covered with a 
blanket, which, as well as the over blanket, is washed weekly. 
The other rooms are furnished with low benches and tables. 
Each table seats ten children, and for the different occupations 
the children are thus divided up into groups of ten. There is a 
good kitchen and larder also on the groimd floor. Dinner is 
taken in one of the class-rooms, and eaten out of small enamel 
bowls. Pegs for the children's clothes are hung in the lobby. 
On the upper floor are the living rooms of the Kindergarten 
mistresses. 

There is a small play-ground for the children, fenced in from 
the common groimd and containing a play-shed, a sand-heap, 
and little plots for gardens. The children were outside at the 
time the institution was visited. 

This institution is attended by from 60 to 80 children. The 
hours are from 8 to 6, though some children go home to mid-day 
dinner, with an hour and a-half 's sleep in the afternoon. The 
age of admission is from two years to six. The fee charged is 
about S^d. (35 pf.) weekly, which includes dinner (see Appendix 
G\ afternoon coffee, and material for occupations. The 
children are provided with dark blue print overalls, one a week. 
The early break&st (as weU as a pocket nandkerchief), is required 
to be brought by each child. Holidays are the same as m the 
schools, l^ere ar6 two mistresses, both trained Kindergarten 
teachers. This institution and a similar one of the same size in 
another " colony " are supported by the society which manages the 
buildings ; they cost on an average (in addition to the payments 
of the children), about 4d. (37 pf.), per child, per school day. 



(8) MUNICH. 



The population of Munich is 538,983 (1905); there are 65 
Public Elementary Schools (Volkaschulen) attended by 61,758 
children. Attendance at these schools only becomes compulsory 
on the children after they have reachea the age of six. The 
provision made for the care and education of children between 
three and six years of age falls into two classes : — 

(1) The institutions supported by the municipality ; 

(2) The institutions supported by private enterprise. 



(1.) Municipal Institutions. 

There are in Munich at present 23 Kindergartens under the 
care of the municipal authorities (Stadt Gemeinde). Up to 
January, 1907, these institutions had been directed and supported 
by a private society (Milnchener Kindergartenverein) which 
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had existed since 1868. As this society, however, had no longer 
sufficient funds at its disposal to meet the necessary expenses, 
the municipal authorities agreed in September, 1906, to take 
over the entire charge of the Kindergarten Departments from 
the beginning of 1907. They had already for some time partially 
supported these departments, the Stadt-Afagistrat giving a yearly 
grant of about £2,334 (46,693 M.), including a grant of 
£627 (12,548 M.) for teachers' salaries. A Kindergarten 
Department has been included in every new school for the last 
sixteen years, and the use of these buildings was granted to the 
society rent free, and without charge for heating and cleaning. 

As the transference of the Kindergarten Departments has 
only taken place so recently the organisation is still in a 
transitory state. 

Building and Equipment 

The Kindergarten Departments are on the groimd floor, shut 
off from the rest of the school, and with a separate entrance. 
They consist generally of two rooms, with a cloak room, teachers* 
room, and lavatories for the boys and for the girls, these last 
beii^ inside the building. There is always a garden attached, 
with a covered play-shed, and a plot either of grass or of gravel, 
surrounded by trees. The class-rooms vary in size m the 
different buildings. The furnishing is of the most simple 
description. One room contains long low tables with low 
benches, and the other is left empty in the middle for games, 
etc., and has benches round the walls. A piano and a few 
pictures and a cupboard or two complete the equipment, with 
the exception of tne materials necessary for the various Kinder- 
garten occupations. There are also benches and tables in the 
garden ana in the play-shed, and the former often contains a 
sand-pit. 

The Staff, 

There are as yet no particular regulations as to the number ot 
teachers in relation to the size of the classes. The number 
ranges at present from four in the largest schools (of about 140 
children) to one in the smallest (40-45 children). There are at 
present m all 63 teachers. 

Qualificationa and Training, 

Every teacher must have undergone training as a Kindergarten 
teacher. The Training College for Kindergarten Teachers in 
Munich (MuTichener KindergdrtTterinnen-Seminar) is under 
private direction. The course lasts for a year, from 
September 15th to July 15th, and consists of instruction in the 
theory and practice of Kindergarten teaching. Candidates for 
entrance must be at least sixteen years old, and must have been 
at a Girls' Higher School, or some corresponding institution. 
These regulations have not hitherto been insisted upon very 
stringentty. In future, however, they will probably oe more 
strictly observed, and the period of training may be extended to 
two years. The cost of the year's training is about £9 (180 M.). 
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After leaving the Training College the Kindergarten teacher 
has to serve for a year in a school without salary as Pra^^iA^ati^m. 
She then serves for four years as Hilfslehrerin, and for three 
years as Verwe&erin ; after these eight years she is recognised 
as a fiiUy trained Kind&rgdrinerin. 

The salaries are as follows: — Hilfslehrerin about £30 (600 M.) a 
a year; Verweserin about £36 (720 M.); Kindergdrtnerin £48 (960 
M.), with five three-yearly increments, and five five-yearly incre- 
ments of £3 respectively. Further the Veriveserin is entitled to a 
pension of 65 per cent, of her salary, and the Kindergdrtnerin to 
one of 70 per cent, in the first ten years of service, 80 per cent, in the 
second ten years, 90 per cent, from the twenty-first to the thirty- 
fifth years of service, 95 per cent, from the thirty-sixth to the 
fortieth ; after fifty years* service she is entitled to the whole 
salary as pension. There is also an organising Kindergarten 
mistress {Uherkindergdrtnerin) who receives an additional salary 
of £24 (480 M.) 

Holidays. 

The teachers receive the following holidays : Praktikantin 14 
days ; Hilfslehrerin, 4 weeks ; Verweserin and Kindergdrtnerin, 
8 weeks. 

Conditions, etc., for Adinission to Kindetyarten. 

Children are received into the Kindergarten between the ages 
of 3 and 6. Attendance is voluntary, and entrance can take place 
at any time — the only conditions imposed are that the child shall 
be clean and free from any infectious or contagious disease. 

Fees. 

A fee is charged of 2s. (2 M.) a month; it two attend from 
the same family, half-price is charged for the second child. In 
the case of poverty the fees are remitted either in whole or in 
part. 

Hours, etc. 

The Kindergartens are open daily, except on Sundays and on 
o^rtain public holidays, from 8 a.m. to 12, and from 2 to 6 p.m. 
They remain open during the summer vacation. It is possible 
to arrange for this and at the same time to give the teachers 
holidays without increasing the teaching staff, as the attendance 
is much smaller during the summer months. 

InstrtLction and Time-tahle. 

The instruction given is of the ordinary Kindergarten nature, 
consisting of games, action-songs, clay-modelling, paper-folding 
and weaving, etc. The object is to leave the children as free as 
possible, and to reduce anything approaching school discipline 
to a minimiun. In summer the chiloren are as much as possible 
in the garden, or at least in the open play shed. (See Appendioc 
D (1)). 

Number of Children in Attendance, 

The latest available report of the Kindergarten Society, that 
for 1906, gives a total attendance in the year of 1,658 individual 
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(b) Kleikkindebschulen (Infant Schools). 

There are besides the KinderbewahxinstaZten, tour Catholic 
infants schools in Munich, supported by charitable societies. 
These institutions approach more nearly than the Kinder- 
hewahrarvstalten to the regular Kindergartens. The teachers 
are naid, and do not belong to any religious order ; they need 
not, however, have undergone regular Kindergarten training. 

Fees. 

The usual fee charged is 2s. (2 M.) monthly, with reduc- 
tions in the case of more than one child attending from one 
family. A dinner of soup is provided at a daily charge of ^d. 
Free places and free meals are granted in cases of poverty. 

Hours, 

The schools are open every week-day, in winter from 8 a.m. 
to 4 p.m., and in summer from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. They are closed 
for a short time in the summer holidays. 

Inatructicm. 

The instruction and occupations are of the ordinary Kinder- 
garten kind. 

The monthly average attendance at the Infant Schools in 
1905 was 366. 

Jewisk Kindergarten. 

There has also been in existence in Munich for the last two 
years a Jewish Kindergarten for the children of poor Jewish 
parents. It is supported by a private society, and worked largjely 
by voluntary helpers. There are three rooms accommodating 
thirty children. The children are received free, and are given 
a free breakfast of milk and bread ; they also receive a warm 
bath once a week. The houi's are from 8.15 a.m. to 12, and from 
2 p.m. to 4. 

Cost of Private Infant Sdiocls. 

As in the case of the Kinderhewahranstalteny the Infant 
Schools almost always form part of a larger building, and no 
separate estimates are to be had as to the expense of erection or 
the cost of maintenance. In one instance, however, a separate 
building had been erected for an Infant School alone at a cost of^ 
roughly, £500 (10,000 M.). This was for the building only, 
which was of one storey and contained two rooms, kitchen, cloak- 
room, visitors' room, and lavatories. The cost of the garden and 
play-shed was not included in the estimate given. The school 
had an average attendance of 180 children witn one teacher and 
two assistants. Of these, ten were received free and 138 at half> 
price. The expenditure for the year 1906 was about £190 (3,806 
marks;, roughly, £1 Is. per child. 
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(9) ZURICH. 

(1) Municipal Institutions. 

Sv/pervision. 

In each of the five districts (Kreiae) into which Zurich is 
divided a Committee {Kindergarten-Korriinifmon) of from five 
to 10 members, formed from the District School Committee 
{Krei8'8chuLpflege)y is appointed to superintend the public 
Kinderffarten classes. There are further three women inspectors, 
whose duty it is to visit Kindergartens, and private Kinder- 
bewahranstaUen in the City and surrounding district (Bezirk- 
Zv/rieh), These women inspectors are teachers, one in a Bonder- 
garten, and two in elementary schools, and the work of inspection 
IS carried on in addition to tneir school work. Each of them is 
bound to visit each institution allotted to her twice a year, and 
she receives 6 francs for each visit. There are about 25 
institutions for each inspectress. 

RegvlationSy etc. 

In the public Kindergartens children are admitted from the 
end of the third to the end of the fifth year. No fees are 
charged. The hours are from 9 to 11 a.m. and from 2 to 4 p.m., 
with two afternoons free in the week. One teacher is allowed to 
every 40 children. Salaries begin at 1,400 francs a year, and rise 
gradually, till, after twenty-one jears of service, the maximum of 
2,400 francs is reached. A pension is given, amounting to 60 per 
cent, of the salary, at the time of retiring. (For the 
occupations, etc., of the Kindergartens, see Appendix E (1);. 

A ccommodation. 

The public Kindergartens are held for the most part in the 
public schools, where a room on the ground floor is assigned to 
each class. They have generally the use of another room for 
playing. The itindergarten children share the common play- 
grouna, but have separate offices inside the building. In some 
quarters of the city, however, where there is no convenient 
school, rooms are hired for the purpose of a Kindergarten. 

School Dinners. 

In the poorer districts the Kindergarten children are given 
soup and oread at mid-day, and in some cases milk. This is 
supplied free out of a fund made up of Municipal and private 
contributions. This fund also provides clothes, shoes, and 
spectacles for poor children. 

Medical iTispection. 

The Kindergarten children do not come under the regular 
medical inspection, though the school doctor can be called in if 
necessary. They share, however, with the other school children 
in the periodical inspection of heads. This occurs twice or thrice 
a year, and is carried out, with the aid of a powerful magnifying 
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glass, b}"" a woman appointed for the purpose, who acts as a sort 
of assistant to the school doctor. The parents of children who 
are found to be in a dirty condition are warned, and if the 
warning has no effect the authorities have power to have the 
offending child cleansed. Compulsory cleansings are rare, 
however, as they are looked upon as a great disgrace. 

There are at present 47 Kindergarten classes in Zurich, 
attended m 1906 by 1,823 children. Of this number 266 children 
received mid-day soup. 

The yearly cost of the Municipal Kindergartens is not esti- 
mated separately firom the general school expenses. 

Training of Teachers. 

A course of training for Kindergarten teachers is held in 
Zurich every second year in the Girls' Public High School 
(Hohere TdchterachvXe), The number of students is limited to 
30. The course is free, and consists of 32 hours a week, 10 
of which are occupied with practical work in the Kinder- 
gartens. The subjects consist of German (five hours), History 
of Education (three hours). Method (two hours), Hygiene (two 
hours), Natural History (two hours). Geometry (one hour), 
Drawing (two hours), Singing (two hours). Gymnastics (one 
hour), Handwork (two hours) {see Appendix F (4) ). 

Equipment : Tiine-tahle. 

The Kindergarten system of Zurich is well organised, and the 
occupations are carriea out on broad and reasonable linea The 
accommodation naturally varies. Where the class is held in a 
school the rooms are large, well provided with windows, and 
heated with hot pipes. The fiirmshing consists of low tables, 
seating four or five children a side, with either low benches or 
little chairs with arms. Pegs for hats and cloaks are generally in 
the corridor. Where rooms are hired for the purposes of a 
Eondergarten the accommodation may leave a good deal to be 
desired. One class which was visited, for instance, was held in 
a room on the ground floor of a comer house. Though the 
room itself was fairly large and well lighted, the lavatory 
accommodation and the offices were very deficient, and there was 
no garden. There was, however, a public square just outside, 
and country walks were within reach. 

No general time-table is insisted upon in the Kindergarten 
classes, and the division of time is left largely in the hands of the 
individual teacher. Where it is possible coimtry walks are taken 
on fine afternoons. One class was visited as it assembled in the 
morninff. Proceedings began with a short prajrer, which was 
followed by an individual inspection of hands, which were satis- 
factorily clean in each case. Then came the roll-call, and after 
some recitation of poetry, the children were divided into mx>up8 
and placed round tables. One set was given large beads to tnread, 
another bricks to build with, a third pricked cards to sew, while 
the fourth set made patterns on the table with porcelain buttons. 
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(Porcelain buttons of different sizes and colours are used in 
Zurich instead of cardboard discs. Though more expensive they 
have the advantage of being easily washed, ana not easily 
destroyed.) Talking was allowed among the children. 

(2) Private Institutions. 

In 1906 there were 19 KhmHnderbewahraristaUen or 
SpieUchvlen in Zurich attended by 1,005 children. These 
are under the same Municipal supervision as the pubhc 
Elindergartens, and have to conform to certain regulations 
laid down by the city. They are not allowed to take 
children before the completion of the fourth year, and aU 
teachers must be trainea The hours are the same as in the 
Kindergartens, and the fee charged is from 60 to 100 centimes a 
month. These institutions receive no support from the city. 
Many of them are of old standing, and were founded as far back 
as 1830. Grenerally speaking tney are not modem either in 
spirit or method, and they seem to exist largely for religious 
reasons. Much greater weight is laid in them on rehgious 
instruction than in the town Kinder^rtens. The object, for 
instance, of the Verein fil/r KleinkinderhevxiIiranstaZten 
(Zurich) is stated in the Societv's regulations to be " to receive 
children under school age, to influence their education through the 
principles of the Christian religion, and to further their develop- 
ment, bodily and mental. For this purpose no other means aie 
to be employed than those used by a Christian mother in a 
weU-regulated fitmilv for the education of her children." In 
general the tone of the reports of the different private Societies 
(some seven in all) are rather on the defensive as against the 
public institutions. Some of them state, however, that they 
nave not sufficient places to supply the demand, and congratu- 
late themselves that '' even in tnese days of State management 
many parents prefer schools for which they must make a sacri- 
fice to the free schools." 

As an example of the cost of these private institutions, the 
following extract from the accounts of a Society maintaining 
three BewaJtranstalten, attended by about 160 children, may be 
given : — 

Expenses (1905-6). 

(a) Salaries of Mistresses . - - . 

(b) Upkeep, care and heating of buildings - 

(c) Interest 

(d) Cost of building and repairing 

(e) Divers expenses - - - - - 

Total - - - - . 9,909 10 
The total amount received in school fees was Fr. 1,260 20c, 



Fr. 
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45 
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65 
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(10) BASLE. 



(1) Municipal Institutions. 

In Basle the same system of public kindergartens exists as 
in Zurich, and here also all institutions for children between 
three and six are under municipal supervision. In Basle, 
however, the number of municipal classes is larger than in 
Zurich, and private institutions are gradually being taken over 
by the city. Municipal organisation in this city dates from 
1895 

Superviaion. 

In Basle, the public Kindergartens, or KUinkinderanstxdten 
as they are called, are under the general supervision of the 
Education Department (Erziehunga Departement), and under 
the particular supervision of a special committee {Koniniiasion 
der Kleinkinderanstalten), consisting of a president and eight 
members, three of whom must be women, chosen by the 
Municipal Council {ReaieruTigsrat) for a period of three years. 
This committee has the power of appointing a Ladies' Com- 
mittee of from three to five memoers for each individual 
institution. 

There is further a woman inspector appointed by the 
Education Department at a yearly salary of from 3,000 francs to 
5,000 francs, who has charge of all institutions public and 
private. Her duties are carefully laid down in the official 
regulations. She organises the public Kindergartens, keeps 
the accounts, and supervises the attendance returns. She 
visits the different classes, inspects the management of the 
children, the sanitary conditions, &c., and arranges any diffi- 
culties that mav arise, such as those between parents and teacher. 
She reports to the special committee, to which she acts as secretary. 
She also arranges conferences with the teachers of the Klein- 
kinderanstalten.f at which she takes the chair. 



Regulations, 

Children are admitted to the public Kindergartens from the 
end of the third to the end of the fifth year. Attendance is 
optional and free. The hours are from 9 to 11 a.m. and from 
2 to 4 p.m. There is one teacher to every 40 children ; where 
the class is oirer 40 an assistant is appointed. The salaries 
for teachers range from 1,500 francs to 2,000 francs yearly with 
a supplement after 10 years' service, and another after 15 years' 
service, rising altogether to a maximum of 2,350 mtncs. 
Assistants begin witn 1,000 francs yearly. Pensions are given 
of from 1,000 francs to 1.500 francs a year. 
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Instrvbction, 

The occupations laid down in the official reflations as suit- 
able for children between 3 and 6, are story-teUing, observation 
and description of objects and pictures, practice in speaking, 
simple handwork, games and sin^g. No one occupation is to 
last more than three-auarters of an nour. It is expressly stated that 
no instruction in reading, writing or arithmetic is to be given. 
Teachers are to strive to train the children in obedience, honestv, 
and love of truth, and '' to plant the seed of childish piety m 
their hearts." They are to pay great attention to the bodily 
care of the children, to see that they sit, stand and walk in a 
rational way, and to guard against any straining of sight or 
hearing. Corporal punishment is only allowed in exceptional 
cases, and then only in a way which would not go beyond mild 
paternal punishment (" nur in einer Weise wdche die Orenzen 
einer mdssigen elterlichen Zncht nicht ilberschreiten")* The 
children in the Kindergartens are not as yet medically 
inspected. The poorer ones get boots and clothing from the 
Municipality. 

Numbers, Cost, etc. 

In 1906 there were 73 Municipal institutions in Basle with 74 
classes. The number of children in attendance was 3,213, with 
42 teachers and 32 assistants. The estimated expenditure on 
the part of the municipality for 1903 is 280,000 francs. This 
includes rent, salaries, material, etc., as well as grants to private 
institutions. 

Training course for Kindergarten Teachers. 

A free course of training for teachers in Kleinkinderanstalten 
is held in the Girls' Hign School in Basle. The course lasts a 
year, and follows the same lines as the similar course in Zurich. 

(2) Private Institutions. 

Private institutions for children between 3 and 6 years of age 
are under the same supervision and regulations as the public 
ones. A private institution can only be opened with the per- 
mission ofthe Council of Education (iJrziehungsrat), which must 
be satisfied that the qualifications of the teacher, the size of the 
classes, the accommodation provided, etc., are satisfactory. All 
private institutions which charge no fees, and in which the 
mistress has a salary of at least 1,000 francs yearly, can receive 
grants from the municipality. These grants are from 500 francs to 
600 francs yearly in each case. In 1906 there were 20 private 
institutions in Basle, attended by 836 children. 

Kinderhorte for Children imder School Age f . 

There is a farther interesting development of private enterprise 
in Basle. Kinderhorte are provided in some quarters of the 



• This regulation, however, is never taken advantage of and is practically 
a d«ad letter, 
t See also Appendix J. 
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town for children attending the KleinkinderanataMen, So 
far as is known Basle is the only place where, such 
institutions exist for the small children, though in all 
German and Swiss towns a more or less flourishmg system 
of Kinderhorte is carried on for children of school age. 
The need of such a provision for small children is not so 
apparent in many towns where the KinderbewahransUdten are 
open till evening. But where, as in Basle, they shut at 
4 o'clock, some further provision is obviously necessaiy in 
the case of children whose mothers are at work. It is 
probable that Horte for small children will soon be opened 
m Zurich also. 

There are at present four Horte for children between three 
and six in Basle, accommodating about 40 children each. 
They are supported by the Gemeinniltzige GeaeUachaft. and 
are held in the same building as the Kindergartens. 
The Hort is open as a rule from October to March, between 
the hours of 4 and 6.30 p.m. It is under the charge of one 
of the kindergarten teachers, who receives 2^ francs or 3 francs 
an evening. The children play games, and amuse themselves 
with toys. They get bread and sometimes milk at 4 o'clock. 
The cmldren attending a Hort are not necessarily the 
children who attend the Kindergarten in the same building, 
as the Hort serves a whole district and is intended only 
for the poorer children. 

None of the Kleinkinderanstalten visited in Basle offered 
anything remarkable in the way of building or equipment. 
The whole system is excellently organised and supervised, 
but some of the buildings seemed to come far short, especially 
in sanitary matters, of the standard laid down m the 
official regulations. These regulations indeed would appear 
at present to be rather a counsel of perfection, and are not 
strictly obeyed in every detail. 



(11) GENEVA.^ 



Regvlationa. 

The general regulations for the infant schools in Greneva 
have already been given (see p. 145). These Schools are 
open in the morning from 8.15 to 11, and in the afternoon 
from 1.15 to 4. Entrance takes place four times a year, viz., after 
the summer holidays in October, January, and after the Easter 
holidays. The holidays are the same as in the elementary 
schools. Classes may not exceed 40. Poor children are fed 
in winter, from November till Easter, either free or for a 
payment of 4 sous a day. The classes are medically inspected 
every two months. 
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SaJ^airies. 

The following extract from the Budget of the Canton of 
Geneva for 1906 gives the cost of salaries in the infant schools in 
the town and canton of Geneva in that year : — 

Ecoles Enfantines.* 

Fr. c. Fr. c. 

A. Traitement de rinspectrice - 3,300 00\ ,Q^y. ,^ 
Frais de d^placement - - 600 00/ ^'^^^ ^ 

B. Traitement de 156 maitressea - 

,, de 30 sous-m&itresses 

PartdeFEtat 168,020 06^ 

Part des oommunea - . - - 45,200 051252,030 00 

Partdelaville - - - - 38,800 00 J 

C. Indemnite aux m&itresses qui dingent une division 

primaire - - - 2,000 00 

D. Frais de suppl^noes 4,000 00 

E. Indemnity pour coors nouveaux 500 00 

Depdnse totale 262,430 00 

i d^dtdre : Part de la ville et des communes - - 84,009 95 

Rest k la charge de TEtat - - 178,420 05 

Training of Teacliers. 

Free courses of training for teachers in the iccleB enfantines 
are conducted in connection with these schools.! Candidates 
have to pass : 

(a) A preliminary examination to show that their general 
education has reached the stage of the third class of the icolc 
aecondaire et 8ivpiriev/re des jeunes filles. 

(b) A competitive examination for admission to tho special 
training. Candidates must be between 17 and 30, and of Swiss 
nationality. The examination includes French composition, 
reading and discussion of a literary extract, recitation of poetry, 
the working out on the black board of a problem in simple 
arithmetic, singing, a simple sketch from nature, and a page of 
hand -writing. The examination may only be attempted 
twice. 

(c) Successful candidates then enter upon a special training 
course {le stage), which takes place partly in special classes in 
the infant schools (classes d' application), partly in normal 
courses on education in general, and the methods of Froebel. 
The final examination consists of a composition on some 
educational subject, and the conducting of a class, including 
lessons, games and occupations, according to the programme ot 
the iccies enfantines. Successfiil candidates receive the certificat 
d'aptitvde d Venaseign^infient darts les 4coles enfantines, which 
the Council of State demands from all teachers in the infant 
schools. 

* From Budget du Canton de Gen4ve pour Vannee 1906, Section VI, ; 
Departement de V Instruction Puhlique, 

t See Rdglement concemant les examens et le stage des aspirantes aux 
fonctuyns de Mditresse ei de sous-Mditresse dans les ecoles enfcmtines. 
Geneva, 1905. 

10599. M 
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III.— THE CRfiCHE SYSTEM IN GERMANY AND 

SWITZERLAND. 

Creches or Krippen exist in most German and Swiss to¥ms, 
and form as a rule a distinct class of institutions apart from 
the Kindergartens or Bewahranstalten, Generally speaking 
children are admitted into the Krippen from the age of from 
three to six weeks until the end of tne third year, and though 
occasionally they may be kept until the compulsory school age 
is reached, children over three do not properly come within the 
sphere of the Krippe. In most cases they pass at the age of 
three from the Krippe into the Kinden^rten or the Bewahran- 
stalt Krippen m Germany, and in Grerman-speakii^ 
Switzerland, are not municipally ore^anized or supervise(£ 
though they may receive grants from the municipality. They 
are supported always by private charitable societies. The 
number of such institutions varies greatly in the different 
towns. In Leipzig, for instance, there are none at present, 
those which previously existed having been given up, as the 
demand for them was so small; Munich, on the other hand, 
has some eight Krippen in the city itself, besides others in the 
suburbs ; Dresden has four ; Frankfurt, about six ; Cologne 
and DtLsseldorf one each ; Zurich, four ; Basel, five ; and 
Geneva, four. As no register appears to be kept of the Krippen 
generally it is not possible to give the total number of children 
received in them in any one town. 



Regulations. 

The rules of the Krij^pe are much the same everywhere. The 
average age of admission is six weeks, thouj^h in some cases 
much younger children are received. It is not considered 
desirable, however, to take infants of a few days into the Krippe, 
except in cases of absolute necessity, as it encourages the mother 
to work sooner than is advisable for her health. The Krippe is 
intended only for children whose mothers are at work, and is 
open from 5.30 or 6 a.m. till the factories close in the evening, or, 
in some towns, till 8 p.m. The charge made is generally 20 pf. 
(about 2d.) a day, in Switzerland from 20 to 30 centimes, and a 
reduction is allowed if more than one child attends from the 
same family. In some institutions a lower charge is made for 
nursing mothers who are able to visit the Krippe during the 
day. In Frankfurt, for instance, a nursing motner who comes 
once during the day is charged only 10 pf., and if she comes 
twice her child is received free. As a rule, however, few mothers 
are able to visit the institution bj day. In nearly every institu- 
tion free places are given. Illegitimate children are also gener- 
ally received ; if a regulation to the contrary appears among the 
rules of a Krippe it aoes not seem to be kept very strictly. 
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Staff. 

The Krippen are in most cases under the charge of Sisters 
(Catholic or Protestant), often with voluntary helpers. In nearly 
every case the Sister is trained in the management and care of 
infants. 

Care of Children: Meals. 

When the children arrive in the morning thev are completely 
imdressed and put into clean clothes. The infants are bathed 
daily, the older children twice or thrice a week. In£Etnts are fed 
every two or three hours with milk and rice or barley water, 
according to the directions of the doctor attending the Krippe, 
the older children get milk and bread in. the early mommg, 
dinner about 11 a.m., sometimes with meat twice a week, some- 
times only of milk-fc»od, milk and bread again in the afternoon, 
and in some institutions a further meal of soup before leaving. 
In some institutions, too, it is the custom to give the mothers 
properly prepared milk to use during the night, and also a supply 
over Sunday, as it is foimd that the children suffer from the 
change of food. The older children all have a two hours' sleep 
after dinner, and the rest of the time they are amused with toys 
and games; Kindergarten occupations are also employed in 
some cases. The children are as much as possible in the open air, 
a garden being an essential part of every well-equipped lirippe. 

Cost. 

No general rules can be laid down as to the municipal grants 
received by the Krippen, as these vary considerably. Nor is it 
possible except in a few instances to give the cost of such an 
institution per child per year, as the accounts are often not given 
in detail. A few examples are to be had, however. Thus, in 
Frankfurt in 1905-6, the cost in three Krippen, with an average 
attendance of 28, 23 and 14 children, was respectively 68 pf., 73 j)f. 
and 93 pf. per child per day ; in Munich, six Krippen were mam- 
tained at an average cost of 60 pf. per child per day ; in Zurich, 
the cost per child per day for tnree Krippen, attended on an 
average by 68 children, was 1 fr. 09 cts. ; the cost of a crtehe 
in Geneva, attended altogether in 1906 by 93 children, was 
1 fr. 04 cts. a day. 

Notes on 1ndivtdu>vl Krippen. 

The following notes of visits paid to Krippen in Frankfurt 
and in Basle describe the latest developments in the way of 
housing and arranging these institutions. 

(1) Krijype at Frankfurt. 

This Krijppe is lodged in a flat in a colony of workmen's 
dwellings, just above the Kindergarten described on page 
157, It accommodates 60 children under the management 

10599 M 8 
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of two Sisters, with a cook and a washerwoman. Vohmtary 
helpers also give some assistance with the older children. 
The rooms consist of a receiving room, where the children 
are taken in on arriving and undressed, their own clothes 
being hung in string nags ; a bath-room with two large 
zinc baths and one small one, all raised ; a large play-room and 
an infants' room, as well as a kitchen and offices. There is 
further a covered glass verandah where the older children play. 
Some of the fittings of this Kripjye are very practical. In the 
bath room, for instance, there is a sort of aresser with a ledge 
that puts up, on which the babies can safely be laid for dressing. 
In the play-room a kind of low sloping wooden locker runs along 
one side of the wall, and on this mattresses covered with dark 
American cloth are laid for the older children at sleeping time. 
When not in use the mattresses are kept inside the locKer. The 
play-room also contains at one end circular wooden forms, 
surrounded by a railing. The babies' room is very dainty, as the 
cots, hung on wheels, are covered with white pique, and have 
curtains of pink and white nuislin. (The curtains, however, had 
been condemned by the doctor as unsanitary, and he preferred 

Elain unadorned cribs of white enamelled iron.) The cupboards 
old a plentiful store of clothes and linen, tied up with ribbons 
in the neat German way. Tho babies in this Krippe wear 
jerseys or little jackets knitted in white cotton, the older 
children suits of thick striped calico, pink and white or blue and 
white, according to the sex. There is also a good supply of toys. 
Sanitary arrangements are excellent and the play-room and 
verandah beautifullv airv and sunny. 

(2) Krippe in Basle. 

The latest institutions of this kind in Basle are built on lines 
of which the following Krippe is an example, in this building 
the entrance from the street leads into the courtyard or garden, 
which has a covered shed at one end. Here the perambulators 
in which the children are brought by the mothers are stored till 
the evening, and here the children are received. A door leads 
from the sned into the bath and reception-room, so that the 
children never enter the other rooms in their home clothes. 
These latter are stored for the day in a cupboard, and arc 
disinfected with formalin once a week. Out of the bath-room 
opens a covered glass verandah which serves as play-room, and 
out of this again a sleeping-room with cots tor the bigger 
children. Then comes the infants' room with small Avicker cots 
like clothes baskets on wheels. This opens into a passage, into 
which the private entrance gives. On the other side of this 
passage are the kitchen, wash-house, bath- room and lavator}- for 
the staff, and larder. 

[For specimen regulations and tables of expenses of Kripj^ev, see 

Appendix H,] 
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IV.— CONCLUSION. 

In general it may be said that we have less to learn from 
Germany in regard to institutions for young children than is the 
case in other departments of her social and educational work. 

A comparison of the institutions provided in the two countries 
is however diflScult, owing to their different nature. In this 
country by far the greater number of children under school age 
who attend an institution at all attend an elementary school, and 
the number of children thus provided for is much greater 
than the number ot children provided for in institutions in 
Germany. Unfortunately the latter number cannot be reckoned 
exactly. According to the statistics given in Appendix A 
the total number of children between three and six 
attending institutions in Gennany in 1901-02 was about 
79,117 ; m England and Wales in that year there wore 613,473* 
children under five attending school. The admission of children 
under five to the schools m this country seems to liave been 
carried out on no very definite pohcy, either social or educational, 
although the modem institution of " babies' classes,*' containing 
some of the best features of the Kindergarten, has no doubt given 
a certain educational value to the attendance of very young 
children at school. In Germany the whole movement for the 
care of voung children has been based on much more definite 
aims — tne positive aim of providing shelter and wholesome 
surroundings for the children of the poor, and in the Kinder- 
gartens, the further positive aim of aeveloping the faculties of 
the young child in accordance with his age and nature. We 
have nothing to compare in this country with the very large 
number of institutions, maintained by private charitable 
societies, which in Germany take charge of children between three 
and six; for our day- nurseries are few in number, and belong 
more to the class of institutions known as Krippen in Germany, 
where they are also not very numerous. 

Comparison of English and German Methods. 

As far as the method of handling the children and the nature 
of the occupations are concerned, this country appears to be quite 
abreast of modem German ideas. It is now generally recognised 
here that the methods and subjects suitable for olaer children 
are often very unsuitable for children under five, and in the 
special "babies' classes," time-tables are followed firom which 
formal instruction in the three R's is altogether excluded, and 
which are quite as good as anything to be found in Germany. 
Where German institutions are perhaps superior is in the 
general absence of anvthing of the set school-room, owing largely 
to the substitution of tables and chairs for fixed benches, and in 
the greater elasticity of the time-table. The duration of any 
particular occupation is left largely to the discretion of the 
mistress, and in the summer and fine weather the whole time- 

II I I II i n ■ ■■■ .1 .. .. ■ .1 ■ I W I « I ■ ■ H .I 11 . > 

* This number included 2,484 under three. The numbers in 1905-^ 

between three and five had fallen to 497,643. 
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table is either modified or set aside altogether, to allow of out-of- 
door work or free play in the garden, or walks when the country 
is near. Rigid discipline is never insisted upon, and the relation 
between children and teacher (who is always addressed as Tanie) 
seems everywhere of the happiest. Talking is allowed within 
limits, and the healthy noise that arises from the playground 
proves that discipline is not unduly repressive. Mucn attention 
IS paid to the social side of life. As in all Grerman institutions, 
puolic or private, the Christmas lestivities form the crowning 
point of the year, and opportunities are taken at these of 
providing the poorer children with clothes ; there are also many 
small excursions and treats in summer. Eltemahende, too, 
evening meetings with parents, for discussion and explanation ot 
the work, are known m the Kindermrtens as well as in the 
ordinary schools. In all these ways nome and institution are 
drawn together. ^ 

Training Given in Germany for the Care of Children' 

One point that emerges very clearly from the inquiry is 
the great weight laid in Germany on special training for the 
care of young children. This extends as we have seen not only to 
those in charge of institutions, but also to private nurses and 
nursery-governesses, and to individual mothers. In regard to 
institutions there exists in Germany (as also in America) a 
special class of teacher for young children, such as we do not 
know in this country. It is possible that the institution of 
some such class here might nelp to bring about the much 
needed reform of the reduction of the size of classes, as far as 
the infant room is concerned ; it would in aiw case seem to 
be needed if " babies' classes " are to continue. What has been 
said as to the importance laid on training applies also to 
Switzerland. The organisation of all institutions for young 
children in that country, both public and privato, under 
women inspectors, as carried out in Basle and Zurich, is 
thorough and sensible. 

The Kindergarten. 

It should be noted that in Germany the Kindergarten is 
carried further on in the child's life than with us, and diat 
as the compulsory school age in that country starts with the 
end, instead of the beginning of the sixth year, definite formal 
instruction begins, generally speaking, a year later than in 
England. It is possible that some modification of the curriculum 
in the first year of school life might be introduced with 
advantage into some of our infant departments, especially in 
places where no " babies' classes " exist, and where there is thus 
a certain proportion of children imder five in the infant room 
itself. The problems connected with the linking on of the 
Kindergarten to the school have not as yet received much 
general attention in Germany (see Appendix T) (8) ), and in 
flu^t country, as elsewhere, there is some difference ot opinion 
as to the value of the Kindergarten as a preparation for the 
ordinary school It is urged against the Kindergarten that it 
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tends to deaden the children's interest in intellectual work, and 
in its favour that both the moral training, in the way of 
discipline, and the mental training are an excellent preparation 
for school work. It should be adoed that in Germany, as in this 
country, real Kindergarten training, " conscious nurture of the 
free self-activity of cnildhood," is often made impossible by the 
excessive size oi the class allowed to one teacher. 

Buildings. 

In the matter of buildings the average institution in this 
countrv, whether " babies' class " or day nursery, is probably 
as well housed as the average institution in Germany or 
Switzerland; in sanitary matters, indeed, our standard is . 
higher. On the other hand we seem to have nothing so 
good in the wa;^ of building as the best and newest of the 
German institutions. And in one point all foreign institutions 
are superior to ours. All of them possess some sort of a 
garden or playground with a covered play-shed. These play- 
bounds are really pleasant places, alwajrs containing trees, 
nrequently flowers, and small plots for children's gardens. 
Creepers grow upon the walls, and the sun often shines into 
the Kindergarten through a green frame of vine leaves. Few 
of our private institutions have gardens at all, and our school 
playgrounds are generally lacking in any of the qualities oi 
a ^rden; and though it would be impossible for children in 
this country to be so much out of doors as on the Continent, 
still, we might be more prepared than we often are to take 
advantage of fine weather when we have it. At any rate, the 
provision of a garden should be aimed at, wherever possible, in 
the planning of a day-nursery, and education authonties might 
consider the question of a separate playground for the smallest 
children, which would be always at tneir disposal. 

Cleanliness of Children in England, Germany, 

AND Switzerland. 

There is one other important point in which foreign 
institutions, as well as elementary schools generally, are 
veiy superior to our own, namely, in the much greater 
cleanliness and tidiness of the children attending them. 
The regulation that children attending a Kindergarten must 
be provided with a clean pocket-handkerchief, though it 
may seem a small matter, is significant of the high standard 
of personal cleanliness set and obtained in Germany and 
Switzerland. A pocket-handkerchief in any condition is 
probably an article of dress unknown to large numbers of 
children in our poorer elementary schools. The general 
impression given by the children m the Kindergartens and 
Bevxikranstalten was one of clean hands and faces, neat 
pinafores, and tidy heads. There were no bare-footed children, 
except in summer, when bare feet are a matter of comfort 
and convenience. Nor were there any visible signs of neglect 
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in the way of dirt and rags. It is true that the very 
neglected children would probably not be brought to a 
Beiva/tranatcdt at all. but there was no evidence in the 
streets of the poorer quarters that such children exist to 
any extent, chough the reports of charitable societies, 
bear witness to a certain amount of social distress. Some- 
thing is due no doubt to the efforts of those in charge 
of institutions in regard to this matter, but the chief credit 
for the high level of cleanliness and neatness must be set 
down to the undoubtedly higher sense for these things which 
prevails in the poorer sections of the population abroad as 
compared with tnose in our own country. 

The children in the municipal Kindergartens in Germany 
and Switzerland, it may be added, do not share in the 
weekly compulsory bath, which is a feature of both (Jerman 
and Swiss elementary schools. The buildings in all cases 
are kept scrupulously clean. 

M. G. May. 
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APPENDIX C. 



Specimen Copy op ]1(jles fob Admission to a Kindergartk^i 

(Frankfurt). 

1. The People's Kindergarten offers children of from three to six years 
old a safe shelter, and occupation adapted to their age, in cases where the 
parents are at work in or out of the house, and prevented from looking 
after their children. 

2. The Kindergarten is open on week-days : in winter from 9 to 12 ; in 
the afternoon from 2 to 5 ; in summer from 8 to 12 ; in the afternoon from 
2 to 5 ; on Saturdays only till 12 o'clock. 

3. The vaccination certificate must be produced with the application for 
admission. The decision as to admission remains with the Cfommittee. 

4. The fee amounts, according to circumstances, to from 75 pf. to 3 M. 
monthly, and is to be paid by the child's mother, in the beginmng of the 
month. Children who enter from the 15th onwards pay half. 

5. If a child is absent without excuse for longer than 8 days another 
child is admitted in its place. 

6. For the milk, which is given at 10 a.m. and at 4 p.m., the children must 
bring 5 pf. daily ; they must also bring 2 rolls. 

7. Caps and cloaks must be marked with the full name. 

8. It is desired that the children be brought and fetched punctually, also 
that they be sent to the institution fully and cleanly clad, well washed and 
combed, and provided with a pocket-handkerchief. 

9. The mistress is empowered to send a child home on account of 
suspected illness. 

10. If a child is unwell longer than 3 days, especially in the case of 
infectious illnesses, scarlet fever, whooping-couffh, measles, notice is to be 
given to the Klndevgiirtiierin. Brotliers and sisters will not then be 
allowed to visit the Kindergarten. Parents must take care that children 
attending the Kindergarten do not come into contact with sick children, 
llie orders of the doctor attending the institution are to be followed 
implicitly. 

11. Proper attention must be ^ven to the regulations of the Committeei 
as well as to those of the Kiridergdrtiierinnen, Parents who do not 
follow these rules lose the right to nave their children admitted to the 

' institution. In i)articular cases the Committee can order the immediate 
exclusion of a child. 



APPENDIX D. 



Specimen Tims-Tables. 
(1) Tinie-tahle of the Kvndergavtem in Mtintch. 

Morning. 



Hours. Monday. 



8-9 



Tuesday. 



Gathering Gathering 



and 

Morning 

Prayer. 



and 

Morning 

Prayer. 



^V-|-- I Thursday. 
Gathering Gathering 



and 

Morning 

Prayer. 



and 

Morning 

Prayer. 



Friday. 



Gathering 

and 
Morning 
Prayer. 



Saturday 



Gathering 

and 

Morning 

Prayer. 
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Appendix D — continued. 
Morning — continued. 



flours. 


Monday. 

Paper 
Weaving, 
Building. 


Tuesday. 

Building, 

Ball 
Games 

• 


Wednes- 
day. 

Drawing, 
Sewing. 


Thursday. 

Paper 
Folding, 

Paper 
Weaving. 


Friday. 


Saturday. 


9-10 


Cutting- 
out, 
Drawing. 


Clay- 

modelling, 

Building. 


10-10.30 


Pause. 

Observa- 
tion (Ans- 
chaung), 
Explana- 
tion and 
Practice. 


Pause. 


Pause. 

Observa- 
tion, Ex- 
planation 

and 
Practice. 


Pause. 

Observa- 
tion, Ex- 
planation 

and 
Practice. 


Pause. 


Pause. 


10.30-11 


Observa- 
tion, Ex- 
planation 

and 
Practice. 


Observa- 
tion, Ex- 
planation 

and 
Practice. 


Observa- 
tion, Ex- 
planation 

and 
Practice. 


11-11.30 


Games 
(Bewe- 
gungs- 
Spiele). 

Games. 


Games. 
Games. 


Games. 
Games. 


Games. 


Games. 


Games. 


11.30-12 


Games. 


Games. 


Games. 



Aptebnoon 



2-2.45 


Sewing, 
Stick- 
laying. 

Game^. 

Story- 
telling. 


1 

Tablet- 
laying, 
Building. 


Clay- 
modelling, 
Drawing. 

Games. 

Story- 
telling. 


Ring-lay- 
ing, Tablet 
laying. 

Games. 

Story- 
telling. 


Stick lay- 
ing. Ring- 
laying. 

Games. 


Building, 

Ball- 

games. 


2.45>3.15 


Games. 

Story- 
telling. 

Pause. 

Games. 

Closing 

Hymn and 

Evening 

Prayer. 


Games. 


3.15-3.45 


Story- 
telling. 

Pause. 

Games. 


Story- 
telling. 


3.45-4.30 


Pause. 

Games. 

Closing 

E^mn and 

Evening 

Prayer. 


Pause. 
Games. 


Pause. 
Games. 


Pause. 


4.30-5.30 


Games. 


5.30-6 


Closing 

Hymn and 

Evening 

Prayer. 


Closing 

Hymn and 

Evening 

Prayer. 


Closing 

Hymn and 

Evenign 

Prayer. 

1 


Closing 

Hymn and 

Evening 

Prayer. 
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(3) SuggesM Tinie-Table for the Jirst year in an Elementary School * 
(forminff a tiniisition from the Khidergarten), 



Hour. 


Monday and 
Thurflday. 


Tuesday and 
Friday. 


Wednesday. 


Saturday. 


8-8.50 

9-9.50 
10-10.50 


Reliffion, Story 

telling, with 

Singing and 

Hyums. 

Mother Tongue : 

Readinj^ and 

Writmg. 

Arithmetic with 
Stick laying. 


Object lesson, 
with Drawing 
and Modelling. 

MotherTongue : 
Reading and 
Writing. 

Drill, with 

movement 

games. 


Religion, 
Story telling 
and Singing. 

Arithmetic. 


Object 

lesson, with 

Singing. 

Arithmetic. 



Religion 
Object lessons 
German - 
Arithmetic 
Drill 
Ringing - 



Summary, 

3 hours (6 half hours) weekly. 

(8 » » ) n 
(4 „ „ ) ,, 



3 

4 

4 
2 



n (4 



Total - - 18 ,, including pauses. 
With this may be compared the following time-tables : — 

Berl 



(1) Actual time-table of the lowest class in the Elementary Schools of 
lin : — 



Religion - 
German 
Object lessons 
Arithmetic 
Singing 
Drffl ■ 



3 hours 


weekly. 


8 






'2 






4 






1 






2 







Total 



20 hours. 



(2) Actual time-table of the lowest class in an Elementary School in 
Munich : — 

Religion 

German 

Arithmetic 6 

Singing - - > . - 1 

Drill ...... 2 

Needlework (2) „ 



2 hours weekly. 
10 „ 



I) 






„ (for girls 
only.) 



Total 



21 (23) hours. 



^ Taken from a pamphlet by Frau Dr. Jenny Asch, of Breslau. " Wie 
kann man noch mehr, als es bis jetzt geschieht, eine entwickeinde 
Erziehung im ersten Schuljahr durchfiihren 7 " (Separat-Abdruck aus 
dem Journal Kindergarten, Heft. III., 1904.) (Published by the Deutscher 
Frohel- Verband.) 
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(4) Time-table of an Ecole Enfantine. 



PLAN DE LECONS. {ECOLE ENFANTINE DE MALAGNOU.) 

Classe (JPEnfants de ^ a 1 ans. 



Heure. 



9h. a 9h.45 



Lundi. 



Causerie 
morale. 



Mardi. Mercredi. 



9L45al0h.l5 



10h.l5allh. 



Jeux 
gymnas- 

tiques 

(chants 

marches). 



Calcul 
intuitif 
(1 a 10). 



Jeux 

gymnaa- 

tiques. 



Po^ie et 
chant. 



Vendredi.^ 



2h. a 2h.45 



Lecture, j Lecture, 
^criture. i Venture. 



Tidsage. l Piquage. 



2h.45 a 3h.l5 ' Jeux 
' gjTnnas- 
\ tiques. 



Jeux 

g]^mnas- 

tiques. 



3h.l5 k 4h. 



Dessin. 



Con- 
struction 
(5 me. don.). 



Jeux 

gymnas- 

tiques. 



Causerie 

(Lemons de 

choses). 



Jeux 

gymnas- 

tiques. 



iSamedi. 



Lecture, 
ecriture. 



Calcul 
intuitif 
(la 10). 



Jeux 

gymnas- 

tiques. 



Lecture, Lecture, 
fecriture. I Ecriture. 



Broderie Causerie. 
(exer. pr^p. | 
a la course). I 



Jeux 

gjrmnas- 

tiques. 



Perles 

(surfaces^ 

ou cerclea). 




D^upage 
et Collage.* 



Jeux 

gymnas- 

tiques. 



Dessin. I Con- 
struction ou 
batonnets. 



^ Thursday is a holiday, 

* " D^upage et Collage " — paper-cutting and pasting in a book. 
*' Surfaces '' — squares, triangles, and parallelograms in wood. 

Classe (TEnfants de b a 6 ans. 



9h. k 9h.45 



9h.45^10h.l5 



10h.l5allh. 



Causerie 
morale. 



Calcul 
intuitif 
(1 k 6). 



Poesie et 
chant. 



Jeux 

g^mnas- 

tiques. 



Exer. pr^p. 
de lecture 
et ecriture. 



10599 



Jeux 

gjonnas 

tiques. 



Jeux 

gymnas- 

tiques. 



Causerie 

(histoire 

natur.). 



Jeux 

gjrmnas- 

tiques. 



Exer. pr^p. 
de lecture 
et ecriture. 



Exer. prep. Exer. prep. 



de lecture 
et Ecriture. 



de lecture 
et Ecriture. 



Calcul 
intuitif 
(1 a 6). 



Jeux 

gjrmnas- 

tiques. 



Exer. pr^p. 
de lecture 
et Ecriture. 
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Heure. 


Lundi. 


Mardi. 


Mercredi. 


Vendredi. 


Samedi. 


2h. k 2h.45 


Tissage ou 
lattes.^ 


Piquage 
ou cercTes. 


Broderie. 


Pliage (6U- 

ments de 

g6ometrie). 


Collage on 
D^oupage. 


2 h.45 a 3h.l5 


Jeux 

gymnas- 

tiques. 


Jeux 

gymnas- 

tiques. 


Jeux 

gymnas- 

tiques. 


Jeux 

gymnas- 

tiques. 


Jeux 

gymnas- 

tiques. 


3h.l5 a 4li. 


Dessin ou 
b&tonnets. 


Con- 
struction 
(4 me. don.). 


Perles ou 
surfaces. 

• 


Dessin. 


Jeuxde 
balles (ou 
surfaces). 



Classe dIEnfanU de ^ a h aru. 



9h. a 9h.45 


Causerie 
morale. 


Calcul 
intuitif 
(1 k 3). 


1 

Po^sie 

(exer. de 

language). 


Causerie 
(histnatur.) 


Piquage. 

1 


9h.45^10h.l5 


Jeux 

gymnas- 

tiques. 


Jeux 

gymnas- 

tiques. 


Jeux 
gymnas- 
tiques. , 


Jeux 

gymnas- 

tiques. 


Jeux 

gjonnas- 

tiques. 


10h.l5allli. 


Con- 
struction 
(3 me. don). 


Dessin. 


Con- 
struction 
(3 me. don). 


1 
B&tonnets Dessin. 
(dessin et . 
calcul). 


2h. k 2h.45 


Tissage ou 
lattes.! 


B&tonnets. 


Perles. 


Jeux de 
boules. 


Perles ou 
d^coupage. 


2I1.45 a 3li.l5 


Jeux 

gymnas- 

tiques. 


Jeux 

gymnas- 

tiques. 

Jeux de 

balles ou 

boules. 


Jeux 

gymnas- 

tiques. 


Jeux 

gymnas- 

tiques. 


Jeux 

gymnas- 

tiques. 


3h.l5 a 4h. 


Boutons 
et jetons.* 


Broderie. 


Pliage (les 
elements de 
g^ometrie). 


Jeux de 
balles ou 
surfaces. 



^"Tissage" is mat weaving; "lattes" plaiting, preparatory to mat 
weaving. 

•2 "Boutons" are ordinary porcelain buttons of different colours. 
" Jetons" are round pieces of cardboard of different colours. 
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Classe (HEnfants de Z d A ans. 



Heure. 


Lundi. 


Mardi. 


Mercredi. 


Vejidredi. 


Samedi. 


9h. k 9h.45 


Causerie 
morale. 


B&tonnets 
(dessin). 


Po^ie et 
chant. 


Causerie. 


Surface. 


9h.45^10h.l5 


Jeux 

gymnas- 

tiques. 


Jeux 

gymnas- 

tiques. 


Jeux 

gymuas- 

tiques. 


Jeux 

gyninas- 

tiques. 


Jeux 

gymnas- 

tiques. 


lOLlSallh. 


Con- 
struction. 


Pliage. 


Boutons et 
jetons. 


Boutons et 
jetons. 

■ 


Pliage. 


• 
2h. k 2h.45 


Perles. 


Tiattes ou 
tissage. 


Con- 
struction. 


Perles. 


Batonnets 
(dessin). 


2h.45i3h.l5 


Jenx 

gymnaa- 

tiques. 


Jeux 

gymnas- 

tiques. 


Jeux 

gymnas- 

tiques. 


Jeux 

gymnas- 

tiques. 

Cercles 
(dessin). 


Jeux 

gymnas- 

tiques. 


3h.l5 a 4h. 


Balles. 


Chalne ou 
perfilage. 


Jeux 
libres ou 
jardinets.^ 


Boutons 

(jetons) 

cercles. 



* " Jardinets '* are sand-boxes. 



10609 
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APPENDIX E. 



Specimen Regulations as to Kindeeoabtkn Work, &c. 

(1) Directuyns as to the " Occupations " in the Kindergartens of the City 

of Zurich {May 2nd, 1907). 

1st Stage— children of from four to five. 

1. Buildifigj (Box with 8 cubes, afterwards with 8 oblongs) after a 
model and free, with or without supplementary material. 

2. Working with sand ; after a model and free, until the children can 
carry out simple designs by themselves (gardens, <kc.). 

3. Making paper chains, with 1 and 2 colours. 

4. Stringing beads, with 1 and 2 colours. 

5. Cutting out simple forms. 

6. Plaiting (eventually). 

7. Paper sticking ; chains of rings, simple rosettes, &c. 

8. Figure laying, with square tablets ; after a model and free. 

9. Stick laying (eventually). 

10. Making patterns with porcelain buttons, <kc., after a model, a draw- 
ing and free. 

2nd Stage — children of from five to six years. 

1. Building with cubes and oblongs (16 pieces), after a model and free, 
with or without supplementary material. 

2. Working with sand, for the most part unaided. 

3. Paper chains, with 2 and 3 colours. 

4. Bead stringing, sing^ and double chains. 

5. Cutting out. 

6. Plaiting. 

7. Figure laying with squares and triangles ; after a model and free. 

8. Figure laying with iron sticks and semi-circles (prototype) after a 
model and free. 

9. Figure laying with peas, porcelain buttons, &c., after a model, a 
drawing and free. 

10. Free drawing with chalk, blacklead or coloured pencil. 

11. Clay-modelling (optional). 

12. Paper-folding, from squares and rectangles (optional). 

13. Paper sticking and cutting out (optional). 

For both stages. 

1. Walks and occupations in the open-air, as of ten as the weather allows. 

2. Games; action games, ball and nine-pin games, imitation games, 
guessing games. 

3. Short songs and verses (Book " Spiel-und Liedersmnmlung fiir 
Kindergarten "). 

4 Storytelling, 
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(2) Programme of the EcoUs Enfantines in Geneva {from the 

Bvlletin de Semaine) 
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Division Infekieure. 
Enfants de 3 ^ 6 ans. 



Enseianement intuitif an moyen 
du materiel Froebel. 

Causeries morales, — SimpleB r^cits 
destin^ k contribner an aevejoppe- 
ment moral et ^ucatif de Tenfant, 
et k lui donner de bonnes habitudes. 



Legonsdechoses. — Causeries ayant 
pour but de faire connaltre h Tenfant 
les choses, plantes on animaux qui 
rentotirent. De 3 k 4 ans, la 
causerie morale et la leyon de choses 
devront se fondre en un seul r^cit. 



Zangue Matemelle, — Exercices 
de langage qui ameneront Tenfant, 
soit k reproduire exactement des 
mots et des phrases simples, soit k 
lui faire trouver des mots on des 
phrases simples, les exercices seront 
fait surtout a la suite des causeries 
et des lefons de choses. 



Ecriture, — Preparation k Tecri- 
ture par le dessin. 



Arithm^tique, — Preparation au 
calcul au moven du materiel 
Froebel. Calcul jusqu' & 6. Par 
tage de Tentier en moiti^s et 
quarts. 



Gioniitrie, — Notions geoni^tri- 
ques ^^^mentaires au moyen du 
materiel Froebel. 

Dessin. — 1™ annde. — Les en 
fants sont pr^par6s au dessin au 
luoyen du materiel Froebel. 

2^« ann^e. — Premiers essais de 
dessin. L'^l^ve forme sur Fardoise 
points des rangdes en disposant 
les cubes du 2^^ don, les petites 
surfaces ou les bdtonnets. Les 



Division Superieure. 
Enfants de 6 ^ 7 ans. 



Enseiffnement intuitif au moyen 
du materiel Froebel, 

Causeries morales. — R6cit8 dont 
le but essentiel est de developper 
chez Tenfant les sentiments affectif s, 
la conscience, Famour du travail et 
du devoir. Le texte des autres 
lemons sera tir6 de la causerie morale^ 
qui, chaque semaine, donnera ainsi 
une certaine unite k renseignement. 

Lemons de choses — R^cits entre- 
tiens ou causeries dans lesquelles 
on donnera a I'enfant, en les mettant 
a sa port^e les notions ^l^mentaires 
scientifiques sur les choses, plantes 
ou animaux de son pays. 

La lecon de choses aura pour but 
de developper chez Tenfant Tesprit 
d'observation, la reflexion et le juge- 
ment. 

Langue Jfate7^i«//g.— Preparation 
k la lecture par des exercices d'aua- 
lyse et de decomposition au moyen 
desquels Tenfant apprend k con- 
nattre et k chercher les mots, les 
syllabes et les sons. Etude des 
cpnsonnes. Lecture spontan^e de 
syllabes simples, mots, locutions et 
petites phrases laciles. Etudes des 
equivalents au point de vue de la 
lecture etderortnographe. Exercices 
faciles de lecture courante. Repro- 
duction orale et ^crite de mots et de 
phrases faciles. Petits exercices 
oraux de redaction. 

Ecriture. — Exercices ei^mentaires 
gradues et rythmes au crayon, de 
syllabes et mots faciles prei>ares par 
la lecture. Exercices preparatoires 
k Tencre. Moyenne. 

Arithm^tiqv/e. — ^Calcul intuitif au 
moyen du materiel Froebel. Les 

?uatres operations jusqu' a 1(». 
/alcul oral et ecrit. rartage de 
rentier en moiti^s, quarts, hui- 
ti^mes. Petits problemes oraux. 
Numeration jusou a 20. 

G4omitrie. — Notions geometri- 
ques au moyen du materiel Froebel 
(point, ligne, surface, solide). 

Dessin. — 4"»« annee.— Division de 
la droite en 2, 4, 8, 3, 6. Applica- 
tion k des motifs de decoration. 
Combinaison de droites et de 
courbes. Composition. Figures 
geometriques, triangles. Carres. 
Rectangles. Dessin d'objects usuels 
sans indication du relief. Dessin 
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Division Inf^ieure. 
Enfants de 3 a 6 ans. 



ran^^es sont ensuite dessin^es sur 
raraoise pointee. 

3™« ann^. — Continaation des 
exercices au moyen des cubes, des 
carr^s et des b&toiinets. Dessin 
d'apr^ le pliage. Dispositions 
ornementales obtenues par la com- 
binaison de droites. Preparation 
au dessin contenant des courbes. 
Composition. Dessin de m^moire. 

Chant — Melodies simples et 
paroles faciles. Enseignement in- 
tuitif de la mesure. 



Gynmastigue. — Movements et 
eux; marches, rondes et jeux de 
lies. 



fi 



Division Sup^bieuhe. 
Enfants de 6 4 7 ans. 



des lettres en caract^res imprim^. 
Quelques easais de dessin de leuilles 
par le d^calque des points. 



Chant. — Exercices d'intonation. 
Qammes cPut Accord parfait 
Chants a Tunison et k deux 
parties. Melodies et paroles faciles. 

Gymnastique, — Movements et 
jeux ; marches, rondes et jeux 
de balles. 

CoU'turc, — Exercices prdpara- 
toires. 
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SPECIMEN COUKSES OF TRAINING. 

(1) Syllabus of Training Courses in Pestalozzi-Froebel Haus I. 

{Berliner Verein fur Volksei'ziehtmg). 

A.— Course of Training for Governesses and Kindergarten Teachers in the 

principles of Pestalozzi and Froebel. 

SvhjectB of Instruction. — 1. The theory of education (Erziehungslehre) 
on the basis of psychology. 2. Introduction to the works of Pestalozzi ana 
Froel)€l. 3. History of Pedagogy, 4. Kindergarten theory. 5. Children's 
literature. 6. Health knowledge. 7. Nature Study in relation to educa- 
tion. 8. Theory and Practice of Education (Unterrichtalehre). 9. Geometry. 
10. German. 11. Froebel's occupations and their carrying out. 12. Draw- 
ing. 13. Needlework. 14. Singing. 15. Gymnastics, Ball and Movement 
Games. 16. Practice in the Kindergarten, the Transition Class ( Vermittlun^s 
Klasse\ the Elementary Class, and the Afternoon Home.* 17. Domestic 
occupations, and ^rden work. 18. Training in the bodily care of the child, 
bathing, the cooking of children's food, (kc. 

The theoretical instruction is for the most part in the hands of those 
persons who also give the practical training, or are otherwise occupied with 
the direction of the institution, which secures the close connection of all 
branches of instruction. 

Lenath of Course. — 1-2 years, according to the a^ and experience of the 
candidate, and the goal at whicn she aims. Conditions of Admission : The 
decree of preliminary education required is that of a full course Secondary 
School for Girls (9-10 classes). 

Time of Entry and of leaving after taking the examination: April and 
October. Fee for German Stiidents : 3 M. entry fee, 50 M. quarterly (to be 
paid in advance). For further training in the Elementary Classes, after 
taking the examination, the fee is 60 M. a session. A few scholarships are 
provided to reduce the fees, applications to be made to the Directress. 

* Nachmittagsheim for school children, out of school hours, where 
instruction is given in hand- work, kc. 
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For Joreigners : 3 M. entrance fee, 77*50 M. quarterly to be paid in 
advance. 

OhjecU of the Training.— Th&Bib depend on the age, capabilities, and 
general education of the students, and on the time spent in the institution ; 
according to these students are trained as Governesses, or Assistants in 
families and Kindergartens ; as Directresses {Leiterinnen) of small and 
lar^e Kindergartens \ as teachers in Kindergarten Training Institutions, for 
which purpose special preparation-courses are provided, if a sufficient 
number of students come forward possessing the requisite experience and 
capabilities. 

Conditions of Admisdon : Production of the last school certificate, and 
of a certificate of health. Written consent of parents or guardians. 

Note. — ^A student can only leave in April or October, alter a previous six 
weeks' notice, otherwise the fees must be paid for the following quarter. 

B. — Course of Training for Directresses of " Horte," Children's Homes, 

and such Institutions. 

Subjects of Instructums, — (a) Theoretical. — Questions on the theory of 
education and social pedagogics, Lives and works of the great Educators, 
Children's Literature, the History of Civilisation, Hygiene in relation to 
the care of children. Nature Knowledge, Singing and Movement-games, 
Visits to Charitable and Social Institutions. 

(b) Fractical. — Cooking children's food, simple house-work, needle- 
work (darning, patching, simple cutting-out, machine sewing), the care of 
plants, the bodily care of children. Froebel's occupations ana the making 
of toys, instruction in manual work (wood- work, pasteboard- work, book- 
binding, basket-work, rafia-work, brush-making, drawing), practice in the 
Afternoon Home for Boys and Girls 

Length of Course. — l-H years, according to age and experience of 
candidate. 

Conditions of Admission. — The degree of preliminary education required 
is that of a full course Secondary School for Girls (9 — 10 classes). Age not 
under 18, production of a health certificate, and of the last school certifi> 
cate ; in the case of a minor consent of parents and guardians. 

Time of Entrance. — October. 

Fees^ quarterly 50 M. (to be paid in advance), 3 M. entrance fee. 

For foreigners. — 77'50 M. (to be paid quarterly in advance), 3 M. 
entrance fee. 

Some Scholarships are provided to reduce the fees, applications to be 
made to the Directress. 

C. — Introductory Coui-se in educational and social work for Girls and 

Women. 

In order to give the wives and daughters of the educated classes an 
opportuni^ of learning the principles of the educational ideas of Pesta- 
lozzi and Froebel, and of preparing themselves for social work, the Pesta- 
lozzi-Froebei House I. has for years taken occasional students {Uospitantin- 
nen\ for whom an individual time-table is arranged from the different 
courses of instruction, according to their particular wishes and needs. 

Applications for less than six months will not be received. Women who 
are already engaged in professional work, and only desire guidance and 
further instruction, can, as an exception, enter for three montns. 

Fee 60 M., without reference to the number of lessons. 

Note. — In the winter special courses of lectures are held on Education 
and Social Science, followed by discussions. 

(2) Course of Tbainino for Kinderpfleoerinnen 

(Berliner Froehel- Verein.) 

The course lasts a year. In the first six months the students attend a 
Kindergarten in the mornings, where they take part in the work, under the 
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direction of the KindergUrtnerin, In the second six months they spend 
the mornings in families under the charge of experienced housewives 
(Schutzdamen), to have practice in domestic work, and in the care of 
children ; they receive there morning and afternoon meals. 

The lessons (16 to 18 hours weekly for each division) are given in the 
afternoons from three o'clock onwards. 

The subjects of instruction are : — 

German. — Exercises in spelling, grammar, and style. 

Needlewai^k. — Knitting, crochet, darning, patching, marking linen, 
and machine sewing ; practice in the making of blouses, 
aprons, children's clothes, <kc. 

Froeoers Occupations. — Drawing, weaving, building, pricking 
(cards), embroidery-cards, paper -folding, basket- weavmg, &c.; 
story-telling, tales and songs for children, singing and move- 
ment-games. 

Arithmetic. — Problems occurring in daily life. 

Theori/ of Educatian, Nature Knowledge^ and Hygiene. — Introduc- 
tion to first aid in case of accidents. 

(3) Regulations for the Training of Girls as superior 

Nursery Maids. 

( Vereinfiir Volkskindei^giirten- Frankfurt). 

(i.) Object of the Course. 

To give well recommended girls, who have completed their compulsory 
school education, the opportunity of making themselves familiar with the 
management ana care of small children, so that they may be able to fulfil 
the duties of a superior nursery maid in a family, and at the same time 
receive a practical preparation for life. 

(ii.) Method of Training. 

1. Help with the work of the Kindergarten, under the special direction of 
the head-mistress. 

2. Instruction in the following subjects : — 

The theory of education. 

Froebel's occupations. 

Introduction to children's occupations and games. 

Needlework. 

Household work. 

Singing, including finger and action games. 

3. Practice in the bathing of children. 

ConditioTis of Admission. 

The training is free. The course lasts for a year. Admission can take 
place at any time, but a pupil can only leave either on April 1st or 
October 1st. 

Candidates must possess the written permission of parents or guardians, 
a school certificate, and a certificate of health. 

Before a pupil is finally admitted, further inquiries as to her suitability 
will be made. 

Rules for the Pupils. 

1. The pupil must come punctually to the Kindergarten, at the time 
shown on the time-table, and must stay there till at least 6 p.m. 

2. She must obey the regulations of the head mistress, and fulfil the 
duties assigned to her conscientiously and diligently. 

3. She must bring her lunch {Fruhstiick) and tea with her, and will 
receive midday dinner. 

4. At the end of the course she will receive a certificate as to her work 
and behaviour. 

5. Disobedience and dishonesty will be followed by instant dismissal. 

6. After a sufficient period of training, satisfactorily performed, good 
situations can always be secured. 
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(4) Training -Course for Kindkruarten Teachers (Zurich). 

German.—FiYe hours (per week). Selected reading material with 
special regard to the history and development of the Fairy-Tale. Andersen, 
the Brothers Grimm, the Odyssey. German Sa^. Moaem Fairy-Tales — 
" Kathchen v. Heilbronn," by Kleist. Short original lectures. Story-telling 
and recitation. Essays and composition exercises. 

Edtication. — Three hours. — ^The psychology of perception {Anschauungs- 
psyrhologie) and its application to education ; detailed and complete treat- 
ment of the three chief divisions : recognition, feeling and will. Reading 
and explanation of short passages from the writings of Comenius, 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Jean Paul. Short readings from the History of 
Education. 

Method, — Two hours. — Theoretical and practical treatment of all the 
occupations of Froebel, with special attention to those which can be 
apohed in the Kindergarten. Written treatment of themes on this subject. 
Relation and criticism of tales for children. 

Uyfriene.—Tvio hours. — Structure and functions of the organs and 
apparatus of the human body. Gare of the same. External necessities of 
life: air, water, dwelling, clothing^ nourishment. The care of children's 
health. Home sick-nursing and nrst-aid, with special attention to the 
rules for the prevention of infectious illnesses. 

NcUural ffistoi'y.— Two hours.— Plants and plant life in selected groups ; 
the chief animals; excursions and discussion of the natural phenomena 
encountered. Great attention is paid to drawing. 

Geojnetry, — One hour. — Elementary geometry with practice in geome- 
trical drawing. 

Draimiig. — Two hours.— Perspective drawing from objects, and drawing 
from memory. 

Simjimj. — Two hours.— Scales and practice in tune-singing. Songs for 
one voice and for two voices. Solo-singing. Special attention to selected 
children's songs. Elements of the theory of singing. Treatment of singing 
in the Kindergarten. 

! Gyrmuutics, — One hour. — Marching. Free and jumping exercises. 

Exercises with gymnastic apparatus. Games. 

I Handwcrh — Two hours. — Preparation of collections of the occupations 

especially suitable for the Kindergarten, as well as of various employments 
I for the family circle. 

Practice in the Kindergarten, — Ten hours. — Games and occupations 
Specimen lessons ^ith criticism following. 
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APPENDIX G 



fobtnightly bill of ykbx for the kikderbewah&anstalt in 

Lkipzig-Euteitzsch. 

First Week. Cost for 100 

Children 
Mk. pf. 
Monday Oatmeal Soup - 12 Ibs.^ Oatmeal prepared 

with Suet and Sugar - 5 40 

Tuesday - Beef with Rice - 10 lbs. Meat at 70 pf. 12 lbs. 

Riceat20pf. Herbs 25 pf. 9 65 
Wednesday Carrots and Pota- 5 lbs. dried Carrots at 65 pf. 



toes. 



f 5tr.* Potatoes at 2.50 



lbs. Suet at 60 pf. - 4 80 



Thursday 



Friday 



Porridge^ made with 12 lbs. Oatmeal at 18 pf. 
Milk with Sugar 2^ lbs. Suffar at 24 pf. 12 
and Cinnamon. litres Milk at 18 pf. Cin- 

namon at 10 pf. 

Macaroni* and Beef 12 lbs. Macaroni at 37 pf. 

10 lbs. Meat at 70 pf. 
Herbs 25 pf - 



5 02 



11 69 



Saturday - Lentils and Sausage 20 lbs. Lentils at 18 pf. 

U lb. Suet at 60 pf. 1 lb. 
Flour at 16 pf. 4 lbs. Sau- 
sage at 80 pi. - 



^ A German lb. i» rather more than an English lb. 

* 5tr. = 100 lbs. (German). 

3 Mtlchgriee, literally "gruel.*' 

* Nudeln 

Second Week. 



7 85 



44 41 



Monday - Kice with Raisins 



Tuesday - Pearl Barley with 

Beef. 



Wednesday Mashed Potatoes 

with Sausage. 



Thursday 



Friday 



OatmeaP Pudding 
with Beef. 



Millet* cooked with 
Milk. 



12 lbs. Rice at 20 pf. 1^ lbs. 
Suet at 60 pf. 2 lbs. 
Raisins at 40 pf. 

12 lbs. Pearl Barley at 20 pf. 
10 lbs. Meat at 70 pf. 
Herbs 25 pf. - 

1 5tr. Potatoes at 250 Mk. 
4 lbs. Sausage at 80 pf. 
U lbs. Suet at 60 pf. 
Herbs 25 pf . - - - 

12 lbs. Oatmeal at 18 pf. 
10 lbs. Meat at 70 pf. 
Herbs 25 pf. - - . 

10 lbs. Millet at 15 pf. 12 
litres Milk at 18 pf . 2^ lbs. 
Sugar at 24 pf . Cinnamon 
10 pf. 



Cost for 
100 Children 
Mkpf. 



4 10 



9 65 



6 85 



9 41 



4 36 



Saturday 



Pea Soup with 20 lbs. Peas at 14 pf. 4 lbs. 

Sausage at 80 pf. 1^ lbs. 



Sausage. 



Suet at 60 pf . 



6 90 



* Grtes. - Milchhirse. 



41 27 
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APPENDIX H. 



SPECIMEN REGULATIONS FOR THE KRIPPEN. 

(1) Rbgulations foe the Krippkn in Zurich, 1903. 

{Schweiz, genieinnutziger Frcmenverein). 

1. The KHppen are open in Summer from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m.. and in 
Winter from 6.30 a.m. to 8 p.m. They are closed on Sundays and holidays. 

2. Healthy children are received as a rule in the Krtpj>en from the age 
of three weeks between May and October, and from the age of six weeks 
between November and April, till the fourth — in exceptional cases till the 
sixth year. They must belong to needy, but honest and industrious families, 
who have been settled in Zurich at lea^t three months, and will onlv be 
admitted in cases where the Mother, owing to the small wage earned by 
her husband, is obliged to work out of the house. Children can also be 
received for a shorter or longer time in cases of illness or death. 

3. The parents, foster-parents and guardians of the child to be admitted 
must apply at one of the Krippen, where they must fill up the form for 
admission. This form must be signed by the Member of Committee who 
is Superintendent for the week, and by the doctor attending the Krippe, 

4. The birth certificate of the child must be brought at its entry into 
the Krippe ; and this remains in the Krippe in question as long as the 
child is attending it. Parents must produce their written consent. 

5. Every child received in the Krippe must be brought to the institution 
in a clean condition, by the Mother, or by some person to whom she has 
entrusted it, between 6 and 8 a.m., and fetched every evening not later than 
8 p.m. 

N'o child can remain in the Krippe overnight. As long as a Mother is 
nursing her child she should visit the Krippe twice daily for that purpose. 

If the Mother, for any particular reason, do€» not intend to bring the 
child to the Krippe on a certain day, this intention should be announced if 
possible on the aav before ; in the same way information should be given 
if a child falls ill. If a child is not brought to the Krippe for eight 
consecutive days, a new application must be made. If a child falls iU in 
the Krippe it must be sent home at once. Every Mother is therefore 
obliged to give the address of the place where she works, so that she 
can be fetched if necessary. 

The state of health of the child must be certified by the doctor of the 
Krippe when it enters and when it leaves an institution. 

If a member of a family of a child attending the institution is suffering 
from an infectious illness, such as scarlet fever, diphtheria, measles, small- 
pox, whooping-couffh, <Ssc., the child must remain away until the doctor 
allows it to be re-admitted. 

6. The fee charjB^ed is 30 cts. for one child, 50 cts. for two children. The 
money must be given every morning, when the child is brought, to the 
person in charge of the institution. 

7. The Krippen provide all necessary food and care, as well as linen and 
clothing for the small children during the day, in the evening the children 
are dressed again in the clothes in wnich they are brought in the morning. 

8. The Mothers or relations of the children should not remain longer 
than necessaryin the Krippe for the sake of order. No presents may be 
^ven to the Head Sister, or to any ot the staff. AH gifts belong to the 
Krippe. 

9. The relations of the children must follow the regulations of the Head 
Sister absolutely ; complaints should be made to the President or a Member 
of the Committee. 

10. Each Krippe is visited daily by the doctor connected with it. 
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(2) SANITARY REGULATIONS FOR THE KRIPPEN (ZURICH). 

Airing of Booths. — Rooms must be well aired in the morning. Care 
must be taken in doing so that a window is half open in the rooms. When 
the outer temperature is good, and the ground ory, the children are to be 
allowed to be out of doors. In the evening, when the children have left, 
windows and doors are to be opened, and bedding put to air. 

Temperature, — 14-15** R. [rather over 60^ Fahrenheit]. In the evening 
before the children are fetched the temperature should be rather lower. 
In autumn, winter and spring the home clothes should be brought into the 
warm rooms an hour beforehand, so that the children may not catch cold 
through cold clothes. 

NtywriahnvenL — Healthy remilar nourishment corresponding to the age 
of the child; unadulterated milk, neither sweetmeats nor cakes. An 
infant's head should be raised while drinking, and the child should not be 
incite to laugh or cry. 

Bottles and mouthpieces must be cleaned according to the Sister's orders. 
Milk should be given to the children neither too warm nor too cold, and at 
regular intervals of from 2 to 3 hours. 

Cleaailiness. — The greatest cleanliness should be preserved in the 
Krippe among both children and staff. Floors must be wiped daily, 
and thoroughly washed once a week ; this must take place in the absence 
of the chiloren. 

Further, no dirtv linen is to be left about or anything to cause a bad 
smell. Soiled bed clothes must be removed at once. Nothing wet must 
be left on or under the child. 

Wet and soiled napkins should be placed in a copper with a lid, and no 
outlet 

Every time a child leaves its bed covering and counterpane must be 
turned down over the lower end of the bed. Bed clothes must neiier lie 
about in confusion. 

Every child should have face and hands washed twice daily, and it^ hair 
twice combed. 

While the children are being bathed or washed, windows and ventilators 
in the room in question shoiud be shut. 

Each child has its sleeping place (cot, perambulator), its spoon, pocket 
handkerchief and washing-cloth, and each baby its glass with moutiipiece 
and zapjli. 

Further Precautions.— The curtains of the cots should never be quite 
drawn. Children should be protected from draughts, and care should be 
taken that the sun does not sliine on their heaos. 

Breathing must not be hindered by the clothes, and movement as little 
as possible by swathing-bands. 

(5hildren should be rocked as little as possible. 

Children should be sus early as possible trained in habits of cleanliness, 
but not allowed in this conneciion co sir or lie too long in one position. 
Infants should be laid on the right and the left side in turn, with the head 
somewhat raised. Care should be taken that the child's arms are as far aa 
possible outside the bed-clothes. 

Children should be taken into the fresh air as much as possible. 

Children should be lifted by both arms. 

Nothing should be left in the neighbourhood of the children which 
might hurt them, or which they could put altogether into the mouth. 

Nothing painted should be given to the children, nor anything with 
which thev could hurt their small neighbours. 

The children should be treated as kindly as possible. Care should be 
taken that children who like each other should sit or lie together. 

The children should be allowed to sleep as long as thev pdease. 

Whenever it is observed that a child is unwell, it should l^ brought to 
the person in charge, who should inform the doctor as soon as possible, 
and m the meantime keep the child in her private room, apart from the 
other children. 
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(3) SPECIMEN ACCOUNTS OF A CRECHE. 

(a) Average Monthly Housekeeping Expenses of a Creche in Frankfurt : 

(24 Children in average daily attendance.) 

Mks. pf. 

Bread 31 37 

Milk - - - - - - - 66 26 

Meat and Fish - 66 99 

Eggs and butter 16 59 

Fruit, Vegetables 13 19 

Flour, sugar, groceries 21 41 

J>TmkA {Getrdnke) - - 24 39 

Heating and Lighting- 48 39 

Washing and Water-Tax 26 81 

Small Expenses ------ 14 26 

Total - 329 66 



(b) Yearly Expenses of a Cr^he in Geneva :— 

(Visited altogether by 93 Children.) 

Fr. c 

Rent - - - . ... 1,100 OO 

Salaries 1,725 35 

Furniture and upkeep - - 164 40 

Fuel - - 423 70 

Milk - ..... - 827 00 

Bread 260 10 

Groceries 797 40 

Meat - 487 65 

Vegetables, butter and eggs - 965 35 

(3a8 - - • - - 80 70 

Tips and presents ._..-. 127 00 

Chemist - 5 40 

Total - 6,964 05 
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APPENDIX J. 



KiKDERHOBTE. 

Kivderhorte^ as a rule are institutions for children of school age only 
and so do not come strictly within the scope of this report. Some account 
of them may be given here, however, partly because there is a tendency 
in some places {e.g. Berlin) to receive quite young children in the Kinder- 
horte, partly because in other places (e.g. Switzerland), Ktnderhorte are 
being started expressly for children under school a^e. 

The object of the Kinderhort is to take care of children out of school 
hours, by providing a refuge from the street. It is open from the close of 
the school day till siz or seven in the evening. The institution is of com- 
paratively modem origin, the first Hort having been started in 1871 in 
Erlangen, but it is now very widely spread in Germany An inquiry* 
made by the Berliner Mddchenr Verein in 1904, received returns from 91 
of the larger German towns giving particulars of Horte. from which it 
appeared tnat there were altogether m these towns 438 Uorte visited by 
some 26,000 children. Kinderhorte are maintained by private societies 
established for the purpose, separate Horte being provided for boys and 
girls. They are generally unsectarian, though charitable and religious 
societies sometimes provide HorUy often in connection with other institu- 
tions, such as Kinderhevoahranstalten, In most towns they are held in the 
school buildings, where rooms, free of charge, are placed at the disposal 
of the Hcyrt Committees, by the Municipality, which in many cases further 
supports the Horte by grants of money. The Hort is generally under the 
charge of a paid Letter or Leiterin, often a teacher, who is sometimes 
assisted by voluntary helpers. About 40 children are allowed to one 
person. In Berlin the salary of a male Hort teacher ranges from £26 
to £50 yearly (525 - 1,000 M.) and of a female from £31 to £48,(630- 960 M.). 
The children are charged in most cases a small fee (10 - 20 pf. weekly), as 
part payment for the food given. 

In most Horte proceedings begin with an afternoon meal of bread and 
coffee, or milk ; the children then prepare their lessons for the next day, 
and after that the rest of the time is devoted to handwork in the case of 
bojrs (woodcarving, &c.), and to needlework, sometimes cookery in the case 
of gins ; in both cases, however, occupations are varied by games, and 
wauLS in fine weather. «0n half -holidays the Horte are open for a longer 
time, and in summer in many towns they form a kind of "Vacation School," 
being then open all day. (In Municn the Municipal Authorities take 
entire charge of the Horte during the summer holidays). 

The activities of the Horte on the social side are many and various. 
Christmas festivities, and excursions in summer, visits to school baths and 
to swimming baths, the visiting of parents by members of the Hort Com- 
mittees Savings Banks, the placing of children in trades and occupations 
as they leave school, all come within the scope of the Hort societies. 
Some H(yrte provide lending libraries for the children ; others arranc^e for 
a mid-day dinner for necessitous children, and for visits to Holiday Colonies 
in the summer. In many cases small plots of ground are provided ^r 
gardens for the Horte children. 

The average cost per child per year in the Horte supported by the 
Haijptverein Kiiiderluyrte^ Berlin, was 27 M. 36 pf. 



* Tabellarische Uebersicht iiber die deutschen Kinderhorte^ zasammenffestellt 
von Sclinlrat Dr. L. H. Fisher {Anlaae zum Jahresbericht des Vereins 
Mddchenhort in Berlin fwr doe Jahr 1904) Berlin, Rudolf Mosse, 1904. 
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NOTES ON THE PROVIBION MADE FOR THE 
TEACHING OF TOTING CHILDREN IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES AND BRITISH COLONIES FROM 
MATERIAL COLLECTED BY THE FROEBEL 
SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The following report is baaed on the results of an inquiry 
undertaken during 1907 by the Froebel Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. This inquiry was conducted by corre- 
spondence with the help of a schedule of questions drawn up 
by a small committee appointed by the Froebel Society. In 
all, 103 schedules were received in reply from various foreign 
countries and British Colonies. This information has been 
summarised under each country and preceded by a short general 
statement. At the end, a few typical specimen schedules have 
been printed in full. For purposes of comparison three 
schedules relating to schools in this country have been included. 

I. — General Remabks. 
Chabacteb of the Evidence. 

The countries with which the evidence deals are: Austria, 
Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, the German Empire, Hol- 
land, Italy, Japan, Norway, Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
United States, and some of the British Colonies. 

In drawing general conclusions from the data sup- 
plied in answer to the inquiry, the limitations of the 
evidence, both in nature and quantity, must be borne in mind. 
In the first place, written testimony, embodied in answers to 
printed questions, cannot have the same freshness and fulness 
for the investigator as is given in first-hand experience of the 
conditions. In the second place, the mass and character of the 
evidence from the different countries varied very much. In 
some cases only a few returns were sent, or the answers to the 
inquiries were merely a bare outline of the information 
required ; in other cases, by means of a large number of returns, 
prmted copies of regulations, programmes, etc., a very fair 
picture of the conditions could be realised. Hence, the 
summaries given under the different countries will be found 
to differ in fulness and exactness. Due regard being paid to 
the circumstances of the inquiry, we think, however, that there 
is an adequate basis of fact for the instituting of a comparison 
between the English system of education for children under 
Feven and that in other countries. 

105W.I O 
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The returns to the inquiry^ had reference almost exclusively to 
the provision mado for children between three and six years 
of age ; hence, very little inf orjnation is supplied about institu- 
tions of the nature of creches. 

General Dbsceiption of Institutions. 

. The data supplied may be classified under two different kinds 
of institution. In the first place there are those of the Day 
Nursery type. Instances of these are the Kinderhewahranstalten 
of the German-speaking countries, and the children's Day 
Nurseries of Scandinavia. 

In these institutions are gathered together the young children 
of widows or of parents who are both of them wage earners. 

At the cost to the parents of a few penoe weekly ,^ in some caaes 
without any cost, these institutions provide shelter, warmtih, 
nutritious food, opjxirtunity for play free from the perils of 
the streets, and lur rest and sleep in intervals of play. The 
children come at seven or eight in the morning and leave 
at six or seven in the evening. They are kept clean and warm, 
and they receive such training in the minor decencies of life« 
in counection with the care of the person and social behaviour, 
as is given naturally in a well-ordered home. Some of these 
nurseries receive about 40 children ; some accommodate two 
or three hundred. In the former case the conditions approxi- 
mate more nearly to the family type, and where there is 
adequate and intelligent supervision, the results to the children 
in improved health, manners and morals must be of great value 
to the community. 

A second type of institution for young children of which 
information is supplied in the evidence is the Infant School or 
Kindergarten, with both of which we are familiar in England. 

The Ecole matemelle of France and the Kindergarten of 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and the United States are examples 
of this type. These receive the children for a few hours daily — 
three, four, or five, as the case may be. Meals are not provided. 
The children are organised into groups according to age, and 
their activities are guided in certain definite directions during 
jhe whole of the school day. The sta£E of these institutions are 
not primarily nurses as in the Kinderhewahranstalten ; they ai-e 
teachers, and have generally been specially trained for the 
work. 

A cursory glance at the evidence was sufficient to give the 
above-described categories of classification. Further analysis, 
however, showed that it was not possible to make clear lines of 
distinction between the two types of institution for voung 
.children. They tend in practice to blend their functions!! 

Many of the Ecoles maiemelles in France, for example, while 
primarily places of learning and education, keep some of the 
children under supervision for some time before and after the 
ordinary school hours, and provide meals for them at a small 
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cost or prratuitously. In this way they combine the tunctionB 
of flchool and day nursery. 

On the pther hand, many of the Kinderbewahranstalten of 
Austria-Hungary whose object is primarily to place the children 
under responsible care, and to free the guardian elder brother 
or sister for attendanoe in the primary school, approximate by 
th« employment of a trained Kinder partner , ana by the use 
of the Froebelian exercises during part of the day to the 
functions of a regular Kindergarten. 

The Axjthobity Besponsible foe the Education of Ghildeen 

XJndbe Seven. 

4 

In England, the Infant School is part of the State primary 
school system ; the attendanoe at school of children over five 
years of age is compulsory, and children are admitted 
between three and five. Most English Infant Schools, there- 
fore, include many children under five years of age, as well as 
those between five and seven years. 

In France also, and in the French Cantons of Switzerland, the 
Infant Sehool is part of the State primary school system, and 
children from two to six years of age attend, though attendance 
below the age of six is optional and free. In no other European 
country, except Great Britain, is attendance at school com- 
pulsory before the age of six. Indeed, in Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark, the minimum age for entering the State sohool 
is seven years. Moreover, there is no State education for 
children under six in most partij of the United States, nor in 
Japan, two other countries dealt with in this inquiry. 
/ Nevertheless, in other countries besides England and France, 
public local authorities make themselves responsible for the 
education of children under seven years of age. In some towns 
in Germany, for instance in Wiesbaden and Frankfurt, there 
are People's Kindergartens supported in part out of municipal 
funds; and' supervised by the town authorities. In the same 
way, local authorities support Kindergartens in German Swit- 
zerland, in Holland, Italy, Austria-Hungary, the United 
States and Japan. In Austria-Hungary the State compels each 
conuttune according to its resources to provide institutions for 
the education and training of young children. 

Private endeavour supplements local effort, or is substituted 
for it, to a greater or less extent in all European countries and 
in America. Beligious bodies anxious to give instruction in 
their particular tenets, lay associations anxious for the propa- 
ganda of Kindergarten principles and methods or interested in 
social amelioration, have established and support Kindergartens 
or Children's Nurseries in Scandinavia, Holland, the German^ 
speaking countries, Italy, and the TJnited States. 

It is impossible to tell from the returns sent, what proportion 
of the child population under seven in any country is receiving 
instruction or training in Infant Schools, Kindergartens, or 
J0599. o 2 
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Child Nurseries. In certain cases, however -e.^., Austria- 
Hnngary, the United States and Japan, statistics were obtain- 
able, and will be found in the special reports for each country. 

CUEBICTJLTTM OF WOEK FOLLOWED. 

Children under five in the English infa»t school often receive 
instruction in the beginnings of reading, writinpf and number, 
and the larger part of the school work of children above this 
age consists of instruction in these subjects, while only 
a relatively small part of the time is devoted to talks about 
animals and flowers, story-telling, hand-work, singing and 
exercises iii language. In going through the evidence furnished 
by the returns, we find that nearly all other countries differ 
entirely from the common English practice in this matter. 

In Norway, Sweden, and Denmark the children do not receive 
formal instruction until they enter the primary school at seven 
years of age. 

In Germany, German Switsserland, Austria, Italy, Finland, 
Japan, and the United States, children do not enter the State 
TOimary school till six years of age, and in the public or private 
Kindergartens or other institutions for children tmder this age 
there is no instruction given in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Consequenfly, the children in these countries are not taught to 
count, to add or subtract, to read or write until they are six 
years of age. In France and French Switzerland the children 
between five and six years of age learn the elements of reading, 
writing and number, and preliminary exercises in reading and 
counting also appear on some of the time-tables from Holland. 
There is no attempt made in these countries, however, to teach 
children under five to read, write, or perform exercises in 
number. 

I|f we drop out all reading, writing, and number work 
from the time-tables of the children under six or seven years 
of age, the problem is how to fill these hours with activities 
appropriate to the needs and aptitudes of such children. How 
this is done can be discovered from the special reports given 
under each country. 

It will be seen that there is always a good deal of hand* 
work. Most of this consists of the traditional Froebelian occu- 
pations — building with the cubes, weaving in paper or with 
laths, laying tablets, paper-folding, embroidery, pea-work, clay- 
modelling, "etc. Organised play, story telling, and talks about 
the children's experiences fill up the intervals between the 
manual exercises. 

It is a matter for regret that the returns do not give more 
detailed account of the actual work done. One or two conclu- 
sions can, however, be safely drawn. 

Certain forms of hand-work — ^.jr., pricking, cardboard 
embroiders% fine weaving, and the drawing of stereotyped 
patterns on squared paper, are still persisted in to a large extent^ 
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although physiological research shows that they may produce 
eye-strain while they demand a finer muscular adjustment in 
aim and hand than the young child's physical development 
allows. On the other hand, clay-modelling does not always 
occur, while modem exercises, like brush drawing and free- 
arm drawing, which are becoming more common m our pro- 
giessive infant schools, are rarely mentioned in the schedides. 

Size of the Classes. 

According to the Annual Report of the Board for 1906-7, the 
proportion of teachers to the number of children in average 
attendance continues to increase. Nevertheless, it is no 
uncommon thing for a teacher to have 60 or 70 children 
of five to SIX years of age under her charge. Judging from the 
evidence supplied in answer to this inquiry, children under six 
years of age are usually organised in classes smaller than those 
often found in the English infant school. 

In Paris there are evidently, however, classes of 55, 60, and 
70 children imder one teacher, though there are a l€urger 
number quoted as containing 40 and 45 children. In Wurtem- 
berg there are said to be 2,573 children in the Kindergartens 
under 33 teachers; this would give an average of over 70 to 
each class. In Holland, the classes given in the schedules 
contain generally 40 or 45 children. There is only one instance 
from Switzerland where the number exceeds 40. In the 
schedules from Austria there are examples of classes containing 
50 and 55 children, but these seem to be exceptions to the 
general rule. From Finland the numbers given are 24 to 30, 
from the United States 24 to 30. In Japan, the maximum 
number of young children in a class is 40. 

Peovision foe Plat. 

According to the English Code, the period for recreation in a 
session of one and a half or two hours' secular instruction for 
children under five years of age must be fifteen minutes in 
duration, and may be extended to half an hour; for children 
over five years of age the interval must be ten minutes. The 
time given to free play in most of the foreign schools and 
Kindergartens is, however, longer than this. In the French 
Ecoles maternelles half an hour is given to all the children in 
both morning and afternoon sessions, making a total of one hour 
per day. In one school at The Hague given in the returns, 
there are_ll hours' play a week, while another schedule from 
the same town explains the absence of a time-table for the 
gummer season on the ground that most of the day is spent in 
tlie garden at play. 

In some of the German-Swiss Kindergartens the ordinary 
routine is often suspended in the fine weather, and the children 
ramble in a neighbouring wood. Again, according to some of 
the Au.strian schedules the children are taught in the garden 
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on fine spring and summer days, or they play all the afternoon 
in the garden. . ? . 

There is, as a rule, in the American Kindergartwis only a 
morning session of two and a half or three hours ; in this case 
the interval for free play is generally fifteen minutes. 

In the French schools, besides the tree-planted playground, 
there seems generally to be a covered portion with low benehes 
where the children can rest when tii-ed of unrestrained move- 
ment. In the retxims from the Dutch, German, Austrian, 
Finnish and American Kindergartens, there are frequent refer- 
ences to a playroom, with low benches round the walls. In 
many qases there is in addition a garden or playgrotmd. For 
example^ one of tihe newer schools in Rotterdam has six class- 
roomSy two plajrrooms, and two playgrounds, one of which is 
covered. Ajiother school in Amsterdam has seven classrooms, 
two playrooms, and a spacious playground planted with trees. 
In many of the German and Austrian Kindergartens of which 
particulars are supplied, there is usually a playroom. In some 
of the smaller Kindergartens, where there is only one room, it 
is expressly stated that one <half is clear for play. A new scbobl 
in Finland for 200 children has a playroom in addition to the 
four classrooms. Such a liberal recognition of the child's need 
of play as is aSorded in some of the newer schools quoted above 
is presumably not to be accepted as typical of the general condi- 
tions in these countries ; the instances to which reference is 
made serve, however, to show that public opinion teniis moire 
and more to regard the place of education for little children as 
a nursery rather than as a school, properly so called. 

One excellent feature of many of the Kindergartens in the 
German-speaking countries is the large sand-pile in the garden or 
playground. To add to the children's pleasures, there are often 
also spades and pails. Other toys are frequently enumerated for 
use in the playroom or playground — e.g.y balls, dolls, skipping- 
ropes, etc. It is also in the schedules from the German-speak- 
ing countries that mention is made of the school garden as serv- 
ing other purposes than those of a playground. Sometimes a 
part, occasionally the half, of the whole space is planted with 
flowers, etc., while the sowing, watering, and tending of the 
plants are done by the children in common. Several of the 
schedules mention that each child h«is a small plot for himself. 

PnovisiON FOE Meals and Bathing. 

According to the evidence, the French schools make the mofet 
systematic attempt to solve the problem of feeding the hungry 
onildren. The money furnished by the Caisse des Ecdes 'is 
drawn from a fund which must be raised in every school district, 
and which is composed partly of voluntary subscriptions, and 
partly of grants from the local educational authorities and the 
State. By means of this fund, boots, clothing, iand free meals 
are supplied to the needy children. The municipal authorities 
and voluntary helpers co-operate in the administration of this 
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fund. Kitchens are attached to oaeh school, and in some in- 
fltanoes there is a diuing-room. Where there is no special room 
provided, the meal is taken in the covered playground, or in 
one of the claBsrooms. The cost for a meal of soup and 
vegetables or of meat and vegetables to those who can afEord to 
pay is 10, 15, or 20 centimes. 

According to some of the schedules from Amsterdam and 
Botterdam, the children who live at a distance bring their 
midday meal, but are given a glass of- boiled milk. Those who 
can do so pay, but to others it is given without payment. In 
some of the German Kindergartens, for example in those in 
Wiesbaden, milk and bread are supplied for the morning lunch 
at the cost of about ^d., while dinner is provided for Id. to 
those who remain at school. In Hamburg and Mainz the 
children bring bread for the morning lunch, and the school 
supplies milk. In the Day Nurseries in tine Scandinavian 
countries, one hot meal is generally provided in the middle of 
the day, and bread and butter and milk, or porridge and milk, 
at other times ; for this a small payment is made. 

There does not 8^em to be much provision for washing or 
bathing other than the ordinary lavatory accommodation with 
which we are familiar in our own schools. 

In the Wiesbaden Kindergarten there is a bathroom with five 
baths, where in summer five or six children ate bathed daily. 
The returns from Frankfturt also mention a bathroom and bath. 
The new school in Finland already referred to, besides class and 
play-rooms, has a kitchen and bathroom. Bathrooms are also 
annexed to the Kindergartens in the crowded quarters of 
Chicago. Even in Japan, the land of the hot bath, only one 
schedule mentions a bathing tank in which the children bathe 
on Saturday. These instances seem to be isolated cases rather 
than typical of what are the prevailing conditions in the various 
countries. 

One very useful institution in the Ecole matemelle of France 
is the femme de service. She supervises the children before and 
alter school hours, helps in giving them their dinner, and 
superintends them in the lavatories. In the German Kinder- 
gartens there is often also a Wdrterin (nursemaid), whose fimc- 
tions are similar. 



II. StfMMAKY OF InPOBMATIGN SUPPLIED ON THE ScHEBtTLES. 

(i.) — AUSTRIA-HUNGAKY. 

The application of Kindergarten methods to education in 
Austria dates back more than fifty years, when various ^ames 
and occupations were introduced into an institution near Vienna 
for mentally defective children. The first private Kindergarten 
was estabUshed in Austria in Vienna in 1863. The first train- 
ing course for Kindergarten teachers was opened in 1868 in con- 
nection with a Jewish children's Day Nursery {Kinder- 
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bewahranstalt). Since tkat time, 1,000 Kindergarten teaoliers 
certificated by the State have owed tbeir training to this course. 

In the meantime, other Kindergartens, Day Nurseries, and 
Training Schools were established, including among others. 
Kindergartens for 200 children in Trieste, founded in 1870. 
Poor children are here received gratuitously, supplied with h 
nourishing midday meal, and with boots where necessary. 
Every month the school doctor examines pupils, and the 
medicines he orders are supplied free of cost. At their 
reception in the Kindergarten the children are weighed and 
measured, so that their progress in health can be estimated. 

In 1872 a State commission was appointed, and as the result a 
Oovernment ordinance was passed establishing the Austrian 
Kindergarten system on a firm basis. Numerous Kindergartens 
in addition to the Day Nurseries already in existence were 
founded, as well as Government training courses in connection 
with the institutions for teachers already existing. 

The result of this was that in 1904-5 there were in Vienna 72 
Kindergartens, 19 established and maintained by public 
authorities, 37 by private associations, and 16 by private 
persons. Thirteen of ihese were free; the fees in the 
others varied from 1 to 8 kroner montiily (lOd. to Gs. 8d.). A 
midday meal was supplied in 11 Kindergartens, of which four 
made no charge. Three of the Kindergartens were connected 
with training institutions for Kindergarten teachers. In 
these various schools there were 139 teachers, 39 being nuns ; 
the pupils numbered 7,436 in all. 

In addition, there were in Vienna 60 Day Nurseries {Kinder- 
lewahranataUen) and cr^hes for children under three; in 43 
of these the Kindergarten games had been introduced. In 38 
of these a midday meal was provided ; 10 of these institutions 
supplying it gratuitously. The average number of children 
attending these institutions was 6,600. 

Similar organisations exist in the other chief towns and 
districts of Austria— «.^., in Brunn, Prague, Trieste. In the 
school year 1902-1903 in the whole of Austria there were 77,002 
children between tlree and six years of age in Kindergartens^ 
and 74,110 children in the Kinderbewahranslalten, or in all, 6 
per cent, of tlie total number of children in Austria between 
three and six years of age. 

According to the above-mentioned ordinance of 1872 "the 
aun of the Kindergarten is to confirm and complete the home 
education of children under school age, so that throujph 
regulated exercise of body and mind they may be prepared for 
instruction in tie primary school.'' All instruction in the 
ordinary school acceptation of the term is forbidden ; the means 
of education are to be hand-work, games, singing, the training 
of observation and speech in connection with things and pictures 
stones, verses, and easy garden work. o r *«»> 

The children are not to be received into the Kindergarten 
until the beginning of the fourth year, and are not trstay 
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longer than the completion of the sixtii year, when they are 
received into the primary school. 

No teacher is to have more than 40 children in her charge. 

The Kindergartens are to be open every day. except Snndays 
and festivals for two to three hours in the morning and two 
hours in the afternoon, but the children may be received before 
these hours and kept afterwards for oversight and care. 

The situation of the Kindergarten must be healthy, the rooms 
well lighted and sufficiently spacious, aiid there must be either 
a garden or courtyard suitable for free play. The seats and 
tables must be in accordance with the bodily needs of the 
children ; the tops of the tables must be marked off in squares. 

The Kindergarten can be established either by public 
authority or by a private association, or by an individual; it 
may be in connection with a primary school or not, but if the 
Government conditions are not complied with the local educa- 
tion authority will close it. 

The Kinderbewahranstalten come under similar regulations. 

Other laws &x. the course of instruction for those in training 
as Kindergarten teachers; the head teachers in the Kinder- 
garten must possess at least the State qualification for teaching 
in the primary school, and show that tney have been in a good 
Kindergarten for at least three months. Qirls in the upper 
classes of the primary and burgher schools may, where prac- 
ticable^ assist in turn in the games and occupations of the 
Kindergarten. The head teacher of a Kindergarten may 
give instruction in Kindergarten practice imd methods to such 
a girl when she has completed her schoo. jourse, and can then 
testify to her fitness as a children's nurse. 

By a law of the school authority of Ljv^er Austria in 1892, 
detailed directions are given as to the hand-work to be done in 
the Eondergartens. Pricking, sorting seeds, bead-threading, 
string-work are strictly forbidden, evidently on account of the 
eye-strain involved. The occupations permitted are ball-plav. 
building, stick and ring laying, drawings clay-modelling, papti - 
folding; weaving, paper cutting out and pasting are allowed, 
provided that there is a good light and sufficient supervision 
on the teacher's part. 

In Hungary, the Countess of Brunswick foimded in 1836 an 
association by whose means many Kleinkinderbewahranstalten 
were established. Much later, an institution for training those 
who were to have the care of Ihe children in such nurseries was 
founded, with a one-year's course of instruction. A further 
step was taken when the Central Froebel Verein was formed, 
which proceeded to establish a training school for Kindergarten 
teachers. Owing to the efforts of this latter association the 
institutions already in existence were remodelled on Froebelian 
lines. 

In 1891 the then Hungarian Minister of Education laid before 
the Hungarian Beichstag a law which was passed by both houses 
and received the Boyal assent, and which made provision for 
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the education and care of cliildren between three and six yeacs 
of age. This law ordained that children of this age whose 
parents are absent at work must have proper care and over- 
sight provided for them. 

For this purpose there must be two sorts of institutionB 
established ; Bewahranitalten^ staffed with capable Ejndergarten 
teachers^ and Asyle (child nurseries), afficeied by nurses, open 
either all the year round, or for the summer season only. 

Those Communes which contribute 30,000 kroner (about 
£1,250) in taces to the State must provide Kindergartens ; those 
whose tax contribution amount to between 20,000 and 30,000 
kroner (between £830 and £1,250) must establish AiyU open all 
the year round ; while those Communes whose contribution is 
less than this, but where provision is necessary for at least 
20 children, must establish Asylt open for the summer season. 

A Kindergarten teacher must never have more than 80 
children under her charge. Where there are over 40 children, 
there must be, in addition, a nurse in the case of BewahranstaJten^ 
and a woman servant in the case of Asyle. The Kindergarten 
system must stand in organic connection witii the primary 
school. 

As a result of the passing of this law, there were in 1904 in 
Hungary 233,023 children between the ages of three and six 
years in institutions for little children, 154,310 in Kinder^ 
oewahranstalteTij 21,640 in refuges open all the year round, and 
57,073 in refuges open in the summer only, makng 21.44 per 
cent, of the whole number of children between these ages. There 
were 1,541 Kinderbewahranstalten and 994 refuges for children ; 
2,114 of these were public, and 421 were private. The teaching 
stafE in these institutions consisted of 2,880 qualified and 1,042 
non-qualified teachers or helpers, and 796 domestics. There 
were nine training schools with a two-years' course. 

[The foregoiuff account is taken from "Der Kindergarten," 
by A. S. Fischer, the Director of the First ^ratiuing 
School for Kindergarten Teachers in Vienna, published in 
1907.] 

The Schedules. 

Eleven schedules were received from Vienna, Brunn, Prague, 
Xlagenf urt, Jablonitz, Graz, etc. Six of these related to private 
Kindergartens, five to public ones. A private Kindergartien 
in Bohemia has for its chief aim the teaching of the German 
language to the children of Cssech parents, who are described as 
being chiefly factory workers. This is evidently one of a 
number of Kindergartens and schools supported by the GermHn 
School Society for the extension of the German lanfiruage among 
some of the non-German subjects of the Austrian Empire. 

Another schedule describes the Jewish BefwahransUit men- 
tioned in the preliminary account. The children are very poor, 
and it forms a practising ground for the training school, of which 
it is the annexe. Another relates to a small private Kinder- 
garten in Vienna, which is closed for three months in the 
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summer, and is attended by the cliildreii of tradesmen^ official^, 
etc., where the children pay monthly fees. 

One of the schedules gives particulars of the Kindergarten 
organisation in Brunn. There are 38 Kindergartens in all, with 
one to three classes in each. Every one has a properly qualified 
Kindergarten teacher, and all are under the control of the 
municipality and the school inspector of tiie district. They are 
all free. 

According to the schedules, the distinction between the 
KinderbewahranskUt and the Kindergarten is that the former is 
open from seven or eight in the morning till the evening, and 
ihe latter is open for five hours daily — three in tiie morning and 
two in the afternoon. 

Children. 

The children differ in social condition, though they are 
generally described as " poor " or " very poor." In Graz there 
is a Kindergarten Yerein which has established 11 Kinder- 
gartens. The parents of the children in five of them are 
described as belonging to the middle classes, in two to the artisan 
claiss, in three they are spoken of as " poor," and in one as *^ very 
poor." The classes generally contain 40 children or under; 
sometimes the number is greater — 6. jr., 48, 50, 65. 

Staff. 

The usual qualification for teachers is to have undergone a 
year's course in a normal school for training Kindergarten 
teachei*s and to have passed an examination : more frequently 
than otherwise there seems to be a nursemaid or domestic 
servant who plays the same part in these schools as the femme 
ae service does in the French schools. She appefara to be 
responsible for the cleaning and heating of the rooms, as well 
as for the physical care of the children. 

* 

Currioulum. 

From 23 to 26 hours a week seems to be allotted to organised 
activity. There is no instruction in reading, writing, or arith- 
metic in any of the schools. The morning appears to be given 
up to observation exercises, picture talks, or the children's 
narration of their experiences, the repetition of verses, and 
story felling. These exercises are interspersed with marching, 
drill, finger, ball, and circle games. There is generally an 
interval for lunch at about 10 o'clock. The afternoon is occupied 
witlt different forms of hand-activity, paper-folding, plaiting, 
.building witt the gifts, embroidery, stick-laying, pea- work, etc. 
Some of the schedules mention that the occupations are taken 
.in systematic order throughout the year. Free-arm drawing 
with both hands is taken in one town, and exercises for training 
the. colour sense. Even where there are two or three classes, and 
the children are graduated according to ac^, there is no eXpri^ns 
statement of a corresponding graduation in the activities of the 
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day. Clay-modelling and broflih-work are not mentioned any- 
where. The following is the only set time-table given: — 

Monday: 

8 to 8.30 — Assembly; games at the tables, imitation and 
guessing games, etc. 

8.30 to 9. — Conversation — children recount experiences. 

9 to 9.30. — ^Lunoh and play. 

9.30 to 10. — Marching, dnll, games. 
10.30 to 11. — ^Building and singing. 

1 to 1.45. — Sewing and finger games. 

2 to 3. — Circle games. 

Tuesday : 

8.30 to 9. — Observation talk. 

9 to 9.15. — Manners and cleanliness talk. 

9.15 to 11. — Lunch, marching, gymnastics. Drawing for the 
rest of the morning — i.e., till 11. 

1 to 2. — Older children paper-plaiting. Younger children 
making paper chain,. Jumping and circle games and prayers 
till 3. 

[^The rest of the week is on the same lines.^ 

Buildings and Equipment, 

• 

One classroom for each class is the general rule, and there is 
usually a playroom, with low benches all round. Sometimes, 
where th^re is only one room, it is expressly stated that one- 
half of it is kept clear for play. In nearly every case a garden 
is mentioned, a sand heap, seats, and gardening tools. Some- 
times it is said that the children spend the whole day in the 
garden in the spring and summer ; or in other cases we are told 
that they play all the afternoon in the garden. 

Low tables and benches are the usual schoolroom equipment. 
Toys appropriate for both boys and girls are usually mentioned. 
A classroom serves as dining-room when dinner is taken. There 
is no information given about special arrangements for bathing, 
medical inspection, and gratuitous feeding of the children, 
though one return says that clothes are distributed at Christmas 
to the needy children. 

(ii.) — Denmakk. 
Kindergartens, 

Children in Denmark do not go to school under six years of 
age, and do not learn to read and write before that time. The 
custom is growing, however, of sending children to the Kinder- 
garten, though even now only a small percentage of the ohildien 
of Kindergarten age attend these institutions. 

There are about 50 Kindergartens in Copenhagen, and two or 
three in each of the other Danish towns. All these are private 
venture schools, sometimes attached to a school for older 
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children, though most of them are managed by a mistress who 
has had Kindergarten. training, and who has one or more 
trained assistants. It is said that in many cases the training 
has not been sufBcient to give a thorough comprehension of the 
principles of Froebel. 

Whatever knowledge there is of Froebelian principles in 
Denmark is obtained direct from Germany. One of the 
schedules, for instance, gives details of a Kindergarten where 
the head teacher received a year's training in Dresden in the 
Froebel Seminar there. 

Ten of the 50 Kindergartens in Copenhagen have from 20 
to 30 children — ^the others have fewer. The children attend 
for three or four hours daily, and a tvpical time-table is as 
follows: — Between 9 and 10 there €kre singing, gymnastics and 
play. Between 10 and 10.45 the children recount their ex- 
periences, and there is story-telling. From 10.45 to 11.30 there 
is the second breakfast — ^the children lay the tables. Between 
11.30 and 12 there is free play. Between 12 and 1 the children 
do hand-work. In fine weather they play for a much longer 
period in the garden and occupy themselves in cultivating 
their garden plots. There are 10 half-hours a week given to 
^rymnastics, games and soncrg, five half-hours to painting, draw- 
ing from nature and modelling ; one to building with the gifts, 
three to observation and story work, two to Sloyd. There are 
26 children in this school. 

Another programme is:' — 9 to 9.30, morning song and free 
play; 9.30 to 10 on alternate mornings, a story, observation 
exercise, repetition of verse; 10 to 10.20, the Froebel gifts; 
10.20 to 11, breakfast ; 11 to 12, free play, or cultivation of the 
garden plots; 12.15 to 12.45, Froebelian occupations. Some- 
times there are excursions to the woods, or walks in the fields 
or by the sea-shore. 

In 1899 the Danish Froebel Verein was founded for the pro- 
pagation of Froebelian principles and methods in Denmark. 
Tt provides lectures and meetings during the winter for the 
discussion of all sorts of problems connected with the teaching 
of little children. The association is under the patronage of the 
Crown Princess of Denmark. A Froebel Seminar was founded 
by this association for the training of Kindergarten teachers 
and nurses and assistants in the children's asylums. The 
Seminar receives support from the State. The Froebel Verein 
has a branch society which ^tablishes Kindergartens for the 
people in different districts in Copenhagen. These Kinder- 
gartens are jointly financed by the association, the children's 
payments, and contributions from the city purse. In one of 
these Kindergartens thei^ is a department for the care of deaf 
and dumb children. 

Day Nurseries. 

There are no Kindergartens attached to the primary schools. 
For the children of the poorer classes, especially where the 
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mother works away from home, there are asyliims, where 
children from three to seven years are received. There are 20 
of theee in Copenhagien, and most of the smaller towns have about 
three each. These asylums are open from 6 or 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

The children bring bread and butter for one meal, and receive 
milk in the Day Nursery, together with one hot meal. The 
directress is called "asylujn mother," and sho has atisistants. 
There are rooms both for working and playing. The children 
are occupied in various ways. Sometimes they are engaged in 
one or other of the Froebel occupations, but only such a» need 
simple afid inexpensive material. Further, the teachers 
engaged in these asylums have not had, as a rule, sufficient 
education and training to give a Froebelian education. Train- 
in(2: students sometimes como for practice in the management 
of children in work and play. 

In Copenhagen an asylum may contain from 100 to 200 
children, and sometimes more. The children are very seldom 
taught reading, writing, and number. They are occupied in 
all sorts of hand-work, and, in the case of the bigger children, in 
a great deal of garden work and activities connected with the 
bouse. The children pay about IJd. per week, and the rest 
of the expenditure is met by voluntary gifts and subscriptions. 

About two hours daily are allowed for resting and sleeping. 
The little ones of three to four years have rooms specially con- 
structed for sleeping. The bed is a sort of big box holding four 
children, with a mattress and a blanket in a linen oaee. 

(iii.) — Egypt. 

Children from three to seven years of age are. educated in 
what are known as " Kuitabs." Some of these (the number is 
increasing each year) are under the direct control of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, but the greater number are 
private, though some receive a Government grant. 

Nothing in the nature of Kindergarten or hand- work is at 
present attempted in the " Kuttabs," though reading, writing, 
and arithmetic are taught. Formerly, the whole time was given 
to the memorising of the Koran, success in which was accom- 
panied with exemption from liability to military conscription. 
An att^^mpt is now being made in one of the girls' secondary 
schools to form a preparatory or Kindergarten department for the 
children of the middle and better classes, but the lines on which 
this work is conducted have nothing of a special nature about 
them. 

There are also various schools organised by different mis- 
sionary societies. The Church Missionary Society^s schools at 
Cairo and Helwan, for the children of the middle and higher 
classes, have each a Kindergarten department for children from 
four to nine years of age, but only a limited time can be given 
to Kindergarten work. Drawing, pasting, pricking, and 
sewing, mat-weaving, sand trays, blocks, tablets, songs, stories 
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or gamesy are taken for about an hour and a half each day. 
The parents desire that much time shall be given to Arabic^ 
English and embroidery. 

The children attending the Egypt General Mission Girls* 
School at Suez belong mostly to very poor, ignorant families, 
and are descendants of generations of utterly uneducated and 
untrained people. Their ages range from four to twenty, and 
it has been found that the Kindergarten occupations, such as 
card-pricking and embroidery, mat lacing and weaving, have 
been most useful in training both eyes and hands of even some 
of ^the older girls, and are invaluable for the physical and mental 
development of the little ones. Singing with action songs is 
taken twice a week by all but the oldest girls, and needlework 
for two hours every afternoon, during one of which the smaller 
children are taught with Kindergarten materials. 

(iv.) — Finland. 
General Account, 

According to the returns sent in, in answer to the inquiry, 
there are 30 Kindergartens in Finland, of which nine are in 
HelsingfoTS. Others (including three more in Helsingfors) are 
to be established this year, and will be . supported by the 
various communes. Some of the Kindergartens have been eetab- 
li«hied by tihe State for -the children of railway officials end 
workmen and for other artisans. 

Children. 

The children are described as mostly "poor" and "very 
poor." The. average number in a class varies from 20. to 40. 
The period spent m the Kindergarten is from, three to seven 
years of age. There is* no afternoon session, and the hours of 
attendance vary from 9 or 10 a.m. to 1 or 2 p.m. The newer 
Kindergartens, however, are said to be open all the year and in 
the afternoons for the poorest children. 

Two of the schedules mention that there are one or two house- 
maids attached to these particular Kindergartens, who attend 
to the physical wants of the children, and are responsible for 
the cleaning of the school. 

Staff. 

There is a seminar in Helsingfors where the teachers are 
trained. The course lasts for two years. Students must be 
eighteen years of age at entrance, and must have been educated 
in a high school. The course consists principally of instruction 
in Kindergarten principles and methods, hygiene of children, 
Sloyd, and the activities and crafts of the home — a knowledge 
of these last is deemed necessary for all those who are to help 
in the educaticm of the children" of the poor. The Government 
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contributes an annual grant to the seminar. The head teacher 
in one of the Kindergartens of which particulars are g^Ten was 
trained at the Festalozzi-Froebel House in Berlin. 

CuTTtcfulum. 

A special feature of the Finland Kindergartens seems to be 
the prominence given to such housekeeping activities as are pos- 
sible for small children. They help in the getting ready and the 
clearing away of the midday meal, and in cleaning the kitdien 
utensils; they wash dolls, dust, sweep, and help in the care 
of the window flower-boxes. There is a separate room for the 
pursuance of the household occupations. The other activities 
given are the ordinary Kindergarten occupations — «.^., 
embroidery, paper-folding, bead-threading, weaving, drawing, 
modelling, stick-laying, and painting. There is some observa- 
tion and language work, but hand-work is most prominent. 

The course is graduated according to the age of the children, 
and the younger ones have more free play and more movement 
generally than the elder. There is no reading or arithmetic 
given in the time-tables quoted ; writing occurs in one, but 
what this means is not further explained. Lessons, for which 
the pupils are seated, last from half an hour to three-quarters. 

Buildings and Equipment, 

The Kindergartens are said to differ much in building 
and equipment; some are spaciously constructed and well 
equipped, while others have not enough rooms. One 
Kindergarten for 60 children has two classrooms and a 
playroom. All the rooms in this Kindergarten are large, 
sunny, and well ventilated, with paintings on the walls by 
Finnish artists. There are 60 small tables and chairs. Besides 
the playroom, there is a large and sunny court with clean, fine 
sand, and there are balls and skipping ropes. 

In another Kindergarten for 120 children, there are four class- 
rooms, one playroom, two dining-rooms, and a kitchen. A 
midday meal Is supplied in all the Kindergartens described in 
tho returns ; the proportion of children who partake is given in 
the case of one as 25 out of 60. In two of the Kindergartens 
scheduled there Is a small bathroom. In another, all the 
children are expected to sleep after mid-day dinner (between 
12.30 and 1). Particulars are given of a new school, where 
there will be play and work rooms for at least 200 children, a 
kitchen, bathroom and lavatory, a room for the teachers, and 
an excellent garden. 

(v.) — France. 
General Account, 

Eleven schedules were received-one from Diion, the 
remainder from Paris. All the schools referred to wer^ 
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municipal and State institutions with one exception, via,, a 
Kindergiirlen pure and simple, attached to a philanthropic set- 
tlement situated in what is evidently a **slum" district in 
Paris. The numbers in attendance in the schools scheduled 
vary from 120 to 510, and the ages of the children from two 
years to eight and a half. Morning school, according to the 
returns, generally lasts two hours, from 9 to 11, and after- 
noon school for two and a half hours, from 1 to 3.30. Half an 
liour in each session is allotted to free play in xhe open air. 
The returns mention that the schools are open all day from seven 
or eight in the morning to six or seven in the evening, according 
to the season, for the children whose mothers go out to work, but 
the lesson hours are five hours, or, omitting recreation time, 
four hours per day. 

Children. 

The children in the Ecoles maternelles vary in age from two 
to six years, but, as several of the schedules show, there are often 
Classes Enfantines attached to the Ecoles maternelles for the 
children from six to seven, or six to eight years of age 

In two schools the children are described as belonging chiefly 
to the " comfortable classes," but in the rest the majority are 
grouped as " poor," or " very poor." The classes vary in 
siae from 32 to 70 children; apparently most of them 
contains from 45 to 55, children, but in one school of 500 
the average number in a class is 60; in another school of 510 
tne average number in a class is 70; in another of 408 the 
average is G8. 

Staff. 

The staff comprises a directress, or head mistress, with as 
many assistants as a rule as there are classes. The qualifying 
certificate is the Brevet de Capacite for primary education ; in a 
few cases thei-e is mention of a special certificate implying 
aptitude for teaching little children. The directress, and some- 
times the assistants, have the Certificat d^aptitude pedagogique. 
There is always a femme de service, who attends to the children's 
physical needs, and takes care of them before 9 and after 4. 

Currimlum. 

There is no formal instruction in reading, writing, and 
number for children under five years of age. Above this age, 
the time given to reading, writing^, and language varies, accord- 
ing to the school, from four or five hours weekly to ten hours. 
There seems little gradation as to the number of hours given 
to formal instruction per week in the classes above the " babies." 
One hour is given to the moral talks per week — sometimes the 
youngest children have more. The time given to the object- 
lesson (lefon de choses) varies from one to two hours a week, 
but as far as one can judge there does not soem much of the 
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nature study work that is so rapidly increasing in English 
infant schools. 

The hand-work, which occupies from two to four hours per 
week, seems to be of a somewhat old-fashioned type. Pricking 
and embroidery are frequently given; weaving, the folding, 
cutting, and mounting of paper, bead-threading, and drawing 
on squared paper are the most common types of hand-work men- 
tioned. None of the returns give clay-modelling or sand-mould- 
ingr, brush-work or free-arm drawing. Circle games and other 
forms of Kindergarten play are not as a rule specifically men- 
tioned ; simple gymnastics seem to be the- more ordinary type 
of organised physical movement. Nothing is said, moreover, 
of the " story " lesson, though it may possibly be included under 
the term *' language lesson." The following are examples of 
time-tables : — 

I.— A School op 209 Children. 



Reading 
Writing- 
Arithmetic - 
Recitation 
Singing - 
Object and Moral 

Lessons 
Drawing - 
Handwork 
Organised Play 



Children from 
5-6 years. 



hrs. mins. 



1 
1 





1 
1 

2 
1 



40 weekly 

40 

15 

30 

30 






40 

40 



40 






1 hour 25 minutes per day are ^iven 
to instruction in the various subjects. 
35 minutes to hand-work. 



Talks . - 

Hand-work 

Story 

Language 

Recitation- 

Organiued Play 



Children from 
2-5 years. 



hrs. 
IJ weekly 



} hour instruction in 
various subjects given daily. 
1 hour hand-work. 



the 



II.— A School of 510 Children. 



Classes 
Enf an tines. 

6-8 years. 



Classes Maternelles. 



5-6 years. 



2-5 years. 



Language - 

Recitation 

Lessons in Morals - 

Reading and Writing 

Object Lessons 

Number - 

History and Geography 

Singing - 

Drawing - 

Hand -work 

Games 

Gjonnastics 



Hours. 
3i weekly 

1} 



4 

u 

1 

li 

u 

21 



>» 

>» 
>» 

n 



Hours, 
li weekly 

5 
2 

n 



ii 
n 



>« 



Hours, 
li weekly 
1^ 
2 



»> 



u 



>» 



»> 



11 

»1 
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Children of 
2-4 years. 



Kecitation- 
Singing - 
Talks 

Hand-work 
Games 



Hours. 
2i weekly 
2i 
3 



5 






Reading and Language 
Writing - - - 
Number 

Kecitation - - - 
Drawing - - - 
Singing - - - 
Hand-work - - - 
Pictures, Object Lesson 
Qames 



Children of 
4-6 yep.rs. 



Hours. 
4 weekly 
2i „ 

H 

u 

1 — 

2i „ 

4 






A comparison of the foregoing time-table» shows that there 
is considerable difference in the time allotted to the various 
subjects. Five hours instead of three hours twenty minutes 
are given to reading and writing weekly for the children 
between five and six years in the second school as com- 
pared with the first. There are also one and a half 
hours given weekly to arithmetic in the second case 
instead of fifteen minutes in the first. In this second 
school much more time is given to actual instruction than in 
the first. In the second school the younger children occupy in 
games and gymnastics the time passed by the older children in 
receiving formal instruction. According to a model time-table 
for the schools in the Seine Department, five formal lessons 
weekly are given in the afternoon, each of 45 minutes' duration ; 
in the morning the object-lesson lasts for 45 minutes. 

Thursday is a holiday ; but some of the schools are kept open 
so that the children whose parents are at work may not be left 
without care. The Thursday classes are sometimes open all 
day from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., but often only in the afternoon. 
Special teachers are employed by the municipality for these 
classes, or additional payment is given to such of the regular 
teachers as like to take part in the work. 

Some of the schools in the poorer districts are open during 
the summer holidays. There is no regular work, but attractive 
occupations and walks fill up the time. Special teachers are 
employed for these vacation schools, while the ordinary teacher, 
if engaged on this work, receives additional payment beyond her 
salary. 

Buildings and Equipment. 

There are, as a rule, as many classrooms as classes; the 
seats and tables are of varying heights, and are generally said 
to be dual. There is always a playground, gravel or asphalte, 
with trees, and a covered portion with low benches, where, 
according to several returns, the dejeuner is taken in fine 
weather. Not one of the returns mentions anything about a 
sand pile or any material for outdoor games. One return says 
that there are plenty of balls, but the remainder of the toys are 

10609 p 2,;] 
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mado by the cliildren themselves. A few more elaborate toys 
are kept specially for Thursdays. In fine weather the classes, 
especially those for hand-work, are held in the playground. 

The meals are provided from the resources of the Cause des 
Ecoles, and are partaken of tmder the supervision of the head 
mistress, and with the help of the fevnme de service. 

The Caisse des Ecoles administers a fund composed partly of 
voluntary subscriptions and partly of grants from the local 
education authority and the State. The object is to provide 
food, clothing, and boots to the children who need them. It 
also provides funds for sending children into the country during 
the summer. 

The Caisse des Ecoles is an institution which is found in every 
commune and municipal district in France, and the committees 
concerned in its administration always include members of the 
municipality as well as private donors. 

Soup, minced meat, purees are the principal dishes according 
to the schedules. The price asked is so little, says one schedule 
(10 centimes), that eggs cannot be given. 

Another says that meat and vegetables are generally provided. 
Twice a week soup is given. According to one schedule, the 
children bring something to drink — water or milk — which is 
warmed in winter at school. In summer the water is boiled. 

Some of the schedules mention a dining-room, but others say 
that the meal when taken indoors is eaten in one of the class- 
rooms or in the preau or hall. The proportion of children who 
take their dinner in school is not mentioned in all the schedules. 
(Jne gives it as one-tenth, another as one-seventh of the total 
attendance. The price is variously given as 10 and 15 centimes 
per child. One schedule says that 20 children out of a total of 
500, and another 30 to 35 out of 400, are given free meals. 

All the returns speak of a lavatory with basins supplied in 
some cases with hot as well as cold water. One schedule 
describes a bathroom furnished with small baths, not large 
enough for the child to sit down, but where he can be washed 
all over standing up. This is done in the case of neglected 
children. 

Half an hour every day is given to the supervision of the 
children in the lavatories under the charge of the femme de 
service. Great attention is paid to cleanliness, and hands and 
faces are washed both before morning and afternoon school. 

There is nothing said in any of the returns of medical inspec- 
tion. One schedule gives an account of the school medicine- 
chest, which contains remedies in case of accident or sudden 
indisposition. 

(vi.) — German Empire.* 

General Account. 

Germany is the country where the Kindergarten originated, 
and where, perhaps, it is more generally developed than any- 

♦ For additional particulars as to Kindertrartens in Geruiany, see Appendix 
C, pajce 281 below. j rr- 
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where in the world, except in the United States. Yet, judging 
from the schedules sent, the State has nothing to do with the 
development of Kindergarten education in Germany. 

Fourteen returns were sent in, chiefly from Berlin, Frank- 
furt, Leipzig, Hamburg, and Wiesbaden. 

The institutions described in them were named variously as 
Kleinhinderschttlen, Kinderbewahranstalten, and Kindergartens. 
Among the returns there are examples of institutions maintained 
by private associations, together with examples of others main- 
tained by the municipality, as in Frankfurt and Wiesbaden. 

From Linden, in Hanover, there came particulars of a type 
which is evidently not uncommon in Germany. This Kinder- 
garten belongs to some works; the payments made by the 
parents amount to one-third of the expenses, and the rest is 
contributed by the proprietors of the works. In Berlin, the 
Octavia Hill Verein, an association for the better housing of 
the poor, maintains a Kindergarten for the children of those 
who live in the houses under the control of the association. The 
Froebel Verein in Berlin maintains six Kindergartens, three 
for children of the middle classes, and three for the children of 
the poor. The l^estalozzi-Froebel House has three — ^two for 
children of workmen, and one for the middle classes.* At 
Stuttgart, an association has established one for the children 
of the poor and lower middle class whose parents are at 
work away from home all day. In Breslau there are 
11 Kindergartens. In Wurtemberg there are 32. In 
Bosenheim (HheinHessen) there is a Kleinhinderschvle belong- 
ing to a religious association taught by Sisters, who give 
religious instruction for half an hour in the morning, while the 
rest of the time is spent chiefly in games. 

Some of the Kindergartens, or kindred institutions, are open 
early in the morning, at G, 7, or 8 a.m., and are closed at 6 or 
7 p.m. In others the hours are from 9 to 12 and 2 to 4. In 
the middle-class Kindergartens belonging to the Froebel Verein 
in Berlin the hours are from 9 to 1. In the Kindergartens ol 
the Froebel Verein in Berlin the work is unbroken throughout 
the summer; the regular teachers have a months holiday, and 
supply teachers take their place. 

The following particulars are supplied about the People's 
Kindergarten belonging to the town of Wiesbaden : — 

Children of the lower middle and working classes who are 
over three years and under six years of age are received 
irrespective of the religious opinions of the parents. 

An entrance fee of 50 pfennigs (about 6d.), and a monthly 
fee of 50 pfennigs, is to be paid by each child. If there are 
several children in a family, fees in proportion are paid, and 
if the parents are poor, a lower fee or none at all is allowed at 
the discretion of the Kindergarten Commission. 

TEe hours of instruction are from 9 to 12 a.m. and 2 to 4 p.m. 
Tn summer children may be received from 8 a.m. till 7 p.m., 
jand in winter from 8 a.m. until 6 p.m. 

* The number has now b«ea iticreased to fonr. 
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The children musV be sent punctually to the Kindergarten 
and be clean and well clad. 

Children suffering from infectious diseases cannot be received 
in school after recovery without a doctor's certificate, and 
brothers and sisters of the sick child cannot be received during* 
his or her illness. 

Milk and bread are supplied at lunch at a cost of 5 pfennigs 
(about \di.). Dinner can also be supplied at 10 pfennigs (Id.), 
and milk and bread again in the evening for 6 pfennigs. 

Similar details are given with regard to the VcHtshinderq&rlen' 
(People's Kindergartens) belonging to the Verein fiir Volks- 
kindergarten in Frankfurt-on-Main. The People's Kinder- 
gartens offer to cEldren between three and six years of age 
whose parents work away from home and are prevented from 
giving them care and supervision, instruction and occupaiJon 
appropriate to their age. The schools are in the charge of a 
teacher educated in the principles and methods of Froebelian 
education. 

The Kindergarten hours are 9 to 12 a.m. and 2 to 5 p.m. in 
the winter, and 8 to 12 a.m. and 2 to 5 p.m. in the summer. On 
Saturdays tlie Kindergarten is open only to noon. 

The fees are from 50 pfennigs (6d.) to 2 marks (2s.) monthly, 
and are to Be sent on the first day of the month. 

The children bring 5 pfennigs daily (|^d.) for milk, which, 
is supplied at 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. Two slices of bread are also 
brought. The regulations with regard to the cleanliness of the 
children and infectious diseases are the same as in the case of 
Wiesbaden. 

Children. 

The minimum age given in the schedules is in most cases 
three years, and m some two years. In one case where the 
minimum age is three, it is said that some children are taken 
below this age when the mother's work compels absence from, 
home, and if the children can speak and are clean. The leaving* 
age is always six. 

The number of children in these different types of institution 
varies from about 40 to 140 ; the average attendance is about 80. 

The children are described generally as "poor" or "very 
poor " ; sometimes the parents' callings are given in the returns 
— e.g.y "factory worker," "railway official," "poiatman." In 
one school the mothers are much employed in field work. 

Staff. 

The teachers have generally had special training in Kinder- 
garten institutions, such as that of the Froebel Verein Seminar 
in Berlin, one of whose objects is to train girls of the educated 
class as Kindergarten instructors in schools and families. 

The coui-se in this institution last^ a year, though half-yearly 
courses are given for the purpose of increasing the knowledge and 
skill of those Kindergarten teachers who are already qualified. 
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The traiuing deals specially with the art and theory of education, 
tue methods and principles of Froebel, th« activities and crafts of 
the home, and the hygiene of the child. The students of the 
Seminar practise in the Kindergartens, and thus supply addi- 
tional teaching staff. 

The Pestalozzi-Froebel House is also a well-known Seminar 
for the training of Kindergarten teachers and teachers of 
domestic science and crafts. Frankfurt has a Seminar and three 
Kindergartens where the students practise. 

Curriculum. 

According to the official regulations of the various towns, the 
teachers or nurses are to make the health of the children their 
concern, to keep them from bodily harm, to train them in order 
and cleanliness and Christian morals. Formal instruction in 
reading, writing, and calculation is forbidden. In none of the 
Kindergartens scheduled is instruction given in these subjects. 
Stories, talks about pictures, building with the gifts, weaving, 
paper-folding, clay-mod-elling, etc., are the usual activities. 
Work in the garden, the care of animals and plants, and various 
house activities are more common than in the returns from other 
countries. 

The Froebel Verein report affirms that the Kindergarten 
curriculum is not regarded as something fixed, but as capable 
of further iSevelopment in consonance with advance made in 
child psychology. In some cases, however, "pricking," and 
other occupations formerly believed to be educational but now 
considered (harmful, are retained. In the schedules from the 
Hamburg Kindergartens it is said, however, that while the 
older Kindergarten occupations are chiefly followed, fine work 
is not done so much as formerly, on account of the eye strain 
involved. In the Jb'rankfurt schedule visits to farms and indus- 
tries are included. The schedule from the Pestalozzi-Froebel 
House says that it is very difficult to give a time-table, as the 
object of tEe Kindergarten is to retain the family spirit as far 
as possible, and this, it adds, precludes a fixed routine. 

Buildings and Equipment. 

The classrooms are described generally as sunny and airy. 
There is a playground, sometimes a special playroom. Generally 
there are plenty of toys, and sand heaps are provided. Movable 
and low tables and seats are the usual equipment. 

In the Wiesbaden Kindergarten there is a bathroom with 
five baths. . In the summer five or six children are bathed daily. 
In the schedule from Frankfurt there is mention also of a bath- 
room with seven basins and a bath. In the Hamburg Kinder- 
garten there is a special room with a mattress where children 
are put to bed. 

In the Wiesbaden Kindergarten three meals a day are pro- 
vided. In Hamburg and Mainz the children bring bread for 
lunch; the Kindergarten supplying milk. In the Mainz 
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Kiudergarten, meat soup is provided three times a week, and 
milk rice on other days. In the Froebel Verein Kindergartens 
in Berlin, midday and evening meals are provided at a small 
cost. In the Kindergarten of the Pestalozzi-Froebel House, at 
Berlin, the children have milk for lunch, and dinner is pro- 
vided at a cost of 10 pfennigs (Id.). In Frankfurt, as before 
mentioned, milk is provided at 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. at 5 pfen- 
nigs, and the children bring rolls. 

For lunch in the Limmer Kindergarten the children have 
bread and milk in the morning, with a hot dinner at midday of 
soup, vegetables, and meat; in the evening, bread and milk are 
again provided. 

(vii.) — Holland. 

General Account, 

Sixteen schedules were received from Holland. Seven of 
these were from Amsterdam, which, according to the returns, 
has 110 infant schools, though none are supported by the city. 
In Holland the State is not responsible for the education of 
children below six vears of age, and they are left to the initiative 
and care of local authorities and private associations. In 
Amsterdam, therefore, the infant schools were founded and are 
supported by philanthropic associations, or by religious bodies, 
or by private persons. 

Seven schedules were received from Rotterdam, where there 
are 38 infant schools Iwlonging to the city (29 for the children 
of the poor or second-class schools, and nine for the children of 
the comfortable classes or first-class schools), and 37 private 
schools. The private schools get a subsidy from the city if the 
teachers are well trained. In the second-class schools the 
children pay 3d. a week, or IJd., or, if they are very poor, 
nothing at all. In the first-class schools the fees are 6d. a week. 
Schedules were also received from The Hague, Leyden and 
Utrecht, which show that these towns support infant scbools. 
According to the returns, Leyden has three public infant schools 
and three private ones. The schools scheduled vary in size from 
400 (the Sophie Bosentlial School in Amsterdam), where the 
children attending are described as "poor" and "very poor," 
to 25, a village school in Gelderland, partlv supported by the 
village and partly by a society which gives £80 annually. 

i 

Children. 

According to the returns, the children usually enter the infant 
school at the age of three, and leave at the age of six. Only in 
two schedules is the average number in a class higher than 46. 
Generally it is 40 or below that number. The children ai» 
usually classed as "poor" or "very poor." Four of the 
schedules dealing with schools marked" private" describe the 
children as well-to-do or in comfortable circumstances. The 
hours of attendance seem to be usually 9 to 12, and 2 to 4. 
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Siaif. 

The usual ])ro))()rtion is a head teacher with an assistant 
teacher for each class. A schedule from Tho Hague and another 
from Amsterdam mention also students from the normal school 
of the respective citi«A^ as practising in the infant school in ques- 
tion. There are generally apprentices or pupil teachers in the 
schools. The girls are apprenticed at tli© age of 14 or 15 for 
five years. As an instance of the character and distribution of 
tho teachinfif staff, there is a school at Loyden of 350 children 
divided into six classes, with a head misti-ess, three 
assistants, and six pupil teachers. Further information adds 
that Amsterdam, Rotterdam, The Hague, I^eyden, Dordrecht, 
and Groningen have their own training institutions for infant 
teachers. The certificates granted by these colleges have 
different values, those' of The Hague and Lcydcn taking first 
rank. According to the informatics given, the infant schools 
are not always officered by women who have received a specific 
or indeed any training, and hence the schools are of unequal 

Wi?rit. 

CurrievluTrv. 

The lesson periods are usually 30 minutes long. One schedule 
gives half an hour for each lesson, except in the case of paper 
work and modelling, in which the lessons last for 40 minutes 
each. In the time-tables for the older children preliminary 
exercises in reading are sometimes included. These are 
described in detail in a schedule from Botterdaim as exercises in 
pronunciation, exercises in developing the power of hearing, 
and analysis of words. The beginnings of number are also 
taught, sometimes in the case of children from five to six years 
4)f age. The chief activities are singing, recitiner, hand-work, 
the various Froebelian gifts and occupations including clay- 
xnodelling, marching, and gymnastics. 

In one school the disposition of th© time is as follows : — 





Children 




Children 




from 




from 




3 to 4 years. 




4to6years. 




Hrs. 




Hrs. 


Scripture - 
Recitation - - - 


1 weekly. 


Scripture - - - 


2J weekly. 


2i „ 


Kecitation and Sing- 


1 „ 


Singing 


2; „ 


mg. 




Drawing 


2i n 


Games - - - 


1 „ 


Story . - - - 


1 each. 


Drawing and Hand- 


15 „ 


Gifts 1, 2, 3 and 4 


work. 




Mosaic work, model- 


1 ,» 


Stories 


i » 


ling, lath and stick 








laying. 


* 






Games - - - 


2i „ 






Total - 


20 hours. 


Total - 


20 hours. 
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The following is the time-table for another school: — 

No. of hours spent in school weekly, 22. 

The children between 3 and 4 years of age play half of the time. 
The children between 4 and 5 years of age play a third of the time. 
The children between 5 and 6 years of age play a quarter of the time. 

The rest of the time-table is : 





3-4 Years. 


4-5 Fears. 


5-6 \ears. 




Hours weekly. 


Hours weekly. 


Hours weekly. 


Froebelian Gifts 


5 


4 


% 


Drawing - - - - 


1 


3 


4 


Singing . - - - 


li 


1 


2 


Recitation 


1 


1 


1 


Stories from Pictures 


1 


2 


1 


Modelling - 


H 


1 


1 


Paper Construction - 




3 


5 


Counting - . . - 
Speech-Training 


— 


^ 


k 




— 


i 


Total - 


11 


15 


17 

• * 



In a school at The Hag^e there are 11 hours play per week ; 
exercises for the hand 12 lioiirsy counting one hour, story- 
telling one hour, singing one hour, speech-training one hour. 

Another sotedule from The Hague giyes the time-table for 
the winter only, and adds that there is none for the summer, 
because at that season there is chiefly play in the garden. The 
returns from Rotterdam say that the Kindergartens are con- 
sidered a great boon for the children of the poor, yet some are 
opposed to tbem because they think that the health of the 
children would be improved by more time being spent in the 
fresh air. 

Some interesting notes are supplied on what are called the 
Leyden and Rotterdam methods of infant-school instruction. 
The '* Leyden method" emphasises the importance of hcmd- 
work and the children doing everything as far as possible for 
themselves ; it begins at th<» age of four and a half years to give 
a notion of quantities as preliminary to the study of arithmetic, 
and bases the counting exercises on small groups of objects of 
thi^e and four. It postpones till the age of five preliminary 
exercises in reading, phonetic drill, and the phonetic analysis 
of words ; it lays stress on the children's work in the garden, and 
does not give set observation lessons, but seeks to make profit 
out of every opportunity that occurs naturally, and especially 
by the actual handwork, to make the children keen observers. 
The Rotterdam method makes more of pictures and the teacher's 
words, the child is more passive, the teacher does more, the 
exercises in counting begin at three years of age with groups 
of ten objects. Formal lessons in observation are given, aBcl 
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the reading exercises draw attention to the symbol rather than 
the sound in word analysis. In other words, the methods of 
Leyden seem more closely in harmony with the fundamental 
principle of Froebelian teaching, that the education which 
stimulates the cHild to self-activity is the best. 

Curriculum of the schools whioh follow the mettod of Rotter- 
dam. (Every exercise lasts hdH an hour.) : 





Ist Class. 
3-4 years. 


2nd Class. 
4-5 years. 


3rd (/lass. 
5-6 years. 


. Object Lessons - 
Exercises in Language 
Learning short pieces of 
Poetry - . . - 
Singing - . - - 
Counting - - - - 
Tejling btories - 
Drawing - i . - 
Froebel Exercises - 
Play- .WW. 


Hours a week. 
2 
2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 
15 
11 


Hours a week. 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 
11 
11 


Hours a week. 
3 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 
10 
11 


Total - . - - 


39 


39 


39 



Curriculum of the schools which follow the method of 
Leyden ; 





1st Class. 
3-4 years. 


2nd Class. 
4-5 years. 


3rd Class. 
5-6 years. 


Froebel Exercises 

Treating of the Surround- 
ing Objects - 

Counting - - - - 

Play 

Telling Stories - 

Leammg short pieces of 
Poetry and Singing 

Expression in Words and 
in Drawing - 

Drawing - - - 


Hours a week. 
15 

2 

11 
1 

4 
6 


Hours a week. 
13 

2 

2 

11 

1 

4 
6 


Hours a week. 

8 

3 

2 

11 

1 

4 

6 
4 


Total - - - - 


39 


39 


39 



The school hours are from 9 to 11.45 in the morning, and 
from 2 to 4 in t\e afternoon, except Saturday afternoon, which 
is a holiday. 
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Buildings and Equipment. 

Rometimes there are as many classrooms as classes, but very 
often two classes appear to occupy the same room. According tii 
one schedule, three classes occupy each of the two rooms, but 
there is always one class away at play, and the other two are then 
quite far eno^ugh apart not to disturb each other. The equipment 
seems old-fashioned in some cases ; e.g., seats without backs, 
but in other cases low desks or tables with seats with backs, 
are provided. There is generally a playroom with toys, and 
a playground with a sand pile. In the newer schools more 
accommodation is being provided for play, and there is evi- 
dently in Holland a widely spread feeling that a young child's 
chief business is free movement. In Rotterdam one of the 
newer schools has six classrooms, two playrooms, and two play- 
grounds, one of which is covered. The Sophie Rosenthal School 
in Amsterdam has seven classrooms, two plavrooms, and door- 
windows opening into a spacious garden with trees. • Tn some 
schools without space for plav there are regular* school walks, 
or the children play in a neighbouring pirk qr square. 

The above-mentioned Sophie Rosenthal School — a school of 
400 children — has a bathroom with two baths: Some of the chil- 
dren are washed every day, and each child has his cJwn towel. 
One of the i-efums, describing a school where some of the chil- 
dren are poor, remarks that the parents would feel insulted 
if the children were bathed at school. According to informa- 
tion from Rotterdam, it is rare that a child has to be washed. 
Additional confirmation of the traditional Dutch cleanliness is 
given by several schedules, which affirm that there is no neces- 
sity for bathing accommodation. In Rotterdam the children 
who live at a distance from the school remain for their midday 
meal. They bring their lunch, but receive a tumbler of boiled 
milk. In the first-class schools they pay l^d. a week for it; 
in the second-class schools it is given to them. One of the 
schedules from Amsterdam also mentions that milk is given 
freely to the children who dine at school. 

(viii.) — ^Italy. 
General Account. 

Infant schools are established by the communes, leli^ous or 
lay associations, and private individuals. The Ministry of 
Public Instruction supervises them, and even assists them with 
subsidies. It is said that 25 per cent, of the cpmmunes have 
established such schools, and this is considered a large propor- 
tion when it is remembered that previous to the war of 1870, 
about 75 per cent, of the people were illiterate. In Italy children 
enter the primary school at six years. 

Four schedules were received from Rome. General informa- 
tion was giveu in one of them, according to which there are 157 
communal Salles d^Asile or Classes Enfantines in the city, with 
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a total of 20,297 children ; 184 of the teachers belong to religious 
bodies, and 18() are lay persons. The children in twenty 
of the schools are described as belonging to the *' comfortable " 
classes, in 102 of them the children are poor, while twenty-five 
of them are of mixed social character, with some poor children 
and some comfortably placed. The 157 schools are divided into 
406 cl-asses. 

Porty*six of the Classes Enfantines are said to follow the 
methods of Froebel exclusively, and five those of Aporti, while 
the larger number combine the methods of Froebel and Aporti. 

It is difficult to say in what way these two methods differ 
from each other. Ferrante Aporti, according to Buisson's 
Dictionnaire de Pedagogic^ wae an litalian ecclesiastic bom in 
1791. His attention was directed to the physical, moral, and 
intellectual needs of little children, and, like Pestalozzi and 
Froebel, he was convinced that real education must begin in 
the cradle. A school for infants was established in Cremona 
in 1827, in which he attempted to put his ideas into practice. 
The government of Milan of that day appoved of the scheme, 
the newspapers praised it, and the first venture was so success- 
ful that other Suites d^Astle, as they are called, were established 
all over Italy. Aporti gave the rest of his life to the support 
and extension of the movement, and published a manual for 
infant schools. According to the account given in Buisson's 
Dictionnaire^ the leading principles of Aporti's method are atten- 
tion paid to bodily development, longer periods of recreation 
than those of work, gymnastic exercises appropriate to infant 
age, mind culture by teaching in the concrete, which will often 
take the form of a game rather than work. The "object 
lessons" in this method, according to the above article, are less 
developed than in more modem days, being reduced to the 
simple naming and classification of things. 

Children. 

Attendance at these schools is between the ages of three and 
seven years. Of the 20,297 children in attendance in the 
Boman Asdles in 1906, 7,271 are between the age of three and 
seven years, 11,761 between the age of four and six years, and 
1,265 betwieen the age of six and seven years. Some at least of 
the schools are evidently open between 8 a.m. and 4 or 6 p.m., 
according to the time of year, for the reception of children whose 
parents are absent at work. The hours of instruction seem to be 
from 9 to 9.30 a.m. and 1 to 3.30 p.m. in the summer, and 2.30 to 
5 p.m. in the winter. Particulars arc given of others where the 
children are not poor, and where the hours are from 10 a.m. 
to 1.30 p.m, 

Curricidum. 

The time is apportioned in only one schedule sent; seven or 
eight hours weekly are given io repetition and object lessons, 
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two and a hall or tliiee hours to the gifts, seven and a half to 
nine honrs to handwork, including drawing, and seven and a 
half hours to singing, games, and gymnastics. Five hours 
weekly are given to religious teaching. The variation in hours 
IS in accordance with the season, the longer time in each subject 
being given in the summer. 

One of the schedules gives an account of the Crandon Insti- 
tute, a boarding and day school of 250 children, which has a 
Kindergarten attached. The children are from four and a 
half to nine years of age, and belong to the well-to-do classes. 
In the lowest class half an hour is given daily to learning 
English, and half an hour to French. Both languages are 
taught by means of charts, songs, etc. The rest of the time is 
spent in the ordinary Froebel occupations. The children from 
five and a half to nine years of age learn in addition to the 
English and i^'rench langua^^es, reading^, writing, and arith- 
metic. In the upper class of children from six to nine years, 
half of every hour is taken for either English or French. 

Buildings and Equipment. 

There are '406 classrooms, corresponding with the number of 
classes given in the general return. Thev are described as 
" large, very sunny, with a minimum of two windows," and 
thoro is a garden attached to each school. Atjcording to the 
special returns there are playrooms, in one case two to seven 
classrooms, while in another case there is a covered playground 
in addition to a room for meals and games. According to the 
general return, soup, bread, and water are provided generally 
in the schools. 

(ix.) — Japan. 

General Account, 

*' The Department of Education superintends the educational 
affairs of the coimtry. In a similar way each local o£Sce super- 
intends the educational affairs in its own jurisdiction, and main- 
tains at its own expense the schools required in it, and this 
remark also applies to each district, municipal, or rural corpora- 
tion. - . . The institutions maintained by the Department 
are called Government institutions, while those maintained by 
local, district, or corporation expenses are called public or 
communal schools. . . . Normal schools .... are 
schools which the provincial offices are obliged to maintain in 
their jurisdiction. . . . The schools which a municipal or 
rural corporation is under obligation to maintain are primary 
schools." 

**The first Kindergarten in Japan was established in 
Tokyo in 1876. The number has since been considerably 
increased, so that at present every province has one or moie 
Kindergartens. . . . The number of children to be taken 
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into a Kinderfi^arten is limited to 100, wliicli numbet could in 
special circumstances *be increased to 150. Each nurse has to 
take charge of not more than forty children/' 

" At the end .... of 1901 .... there were 264 
Kindergartens throughout the country, and they comprised 
one Government establishment, 181 public establishments, and 
seventy-two private establishments." (From a chapter in 
" Japan afthe Beginning of the Twentieth Century," compiled 
by the Department of Agriculture and Commerce (London, John 
Murray, 1904), and quoted in the Report of the U.S.A. Com- 
missioner of Education for the vear ending June 30th, 1904. 
Vol. 2, pp. 1252). 

Ten schedules were received from Japan in answer to the 
inquiry; one being from a Kindergarten in Tokyo, which is 
governed by the Imperial Household, and is for the young 
children of nobles. Four give particulars of Kindergartens 
attached to Korman Schools (Osaka, Akashi, Kyoto, and the 
Higher Norman School for Women at Tokyo, a Government 
institution). There are four described as communal or 
municipal Kindergartens, while one is described as the Charity 
Kindergarten, Futaba, Tokyo. 

Children. 

The children who attend these various types of Kindergarten 
are mostly described as belonging to the comfortable classes, the 
children in the "Charity" Kindergarten at Futaba, al)out 
120 in number, are all ** poor " ; in th© Kindergarten attached 
to the Kyoto Noimal School, sixty out of a total of seventy- 
six are "comfortably placed," twelve are poor, four are very 
poor; in the Communal School at Kinnamoto, out of a total 
of 100, seventy are described as "comfortable," thirty as 
"poor." In the Kindergarten attached to Tokyo-Shi Chokai 
common school, the 120 children marked as comfortable" 
are further particularised as the children of Government offi- 
cials, of those engaged in manufacturing industries, and of 
those engaged in mercantile pursuits. 

The children of one of the Tokyo Kindergartens are, as be- 
fore stated, the sons and daughters of nobles attached to the 
Imperial Household. There are 100 children in this last school 
divided into four classes. 

The Kindergarten attached to the Higher Normal School, 
Tokyo, has 160 children, divided into two sections, the main 
section, 100 in number, belonging to the comfortable classes, 
and a " special section " containing sixty who are described as 
" very poor," and as having no tuition ; presumably they are 
occupied in play all the time. The average number in a class 
in this school is forty. Tn this Eandorgarten the fees for the 
main section are a yen and a half monttily — about 3s. In all 
the schools the children are between the ages of three and six, 
after which ngo they are admitted into the primary or common 
school. 
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Staff. 

• 

The teaciiers are generally graduates of a Kindergarten 

formal School — this is more especially the case when the 
Kindergarten is attached to the training school itself. In other 
Kindergartens, graduates from the Higher Normal School for 
Women in Tokyo are members of the staff. A male principal 
or director seems often to be the chief member of the staff — e.g.<, 
in the Communal Kindergarten, Osaka, containing 240 chil- 
dren, there are seven femak teachers and a male principal. 

The date of establishment of the Higher Normal School 
Kindergarten at Tokyo is given as 1876; the most recently 
established is the Akashi Girls' Normal School Kindergarten, 
which opened in 1904. 

Curricvlum, 

The aims of the Kindergarten attached to the Higher Normal 
School for Women, Tokyo, are set forth as: the fostering of 
healthy physical development^ the training of the senses, the 
formation of good habits. 

The means used for training in this Kindergarten 
are games, singing, story-telling, and hand-work. The 
number of hours daily given to each is three hours 
for games, and one hour for singing, story-telling, 
and hand-work combined. The games are described as of two 
kinds — spontaneous play, and games played in company. The 
stories are fables and child stories, stories relating to the home, 
to society, to nature; stories strongly exciting the feeling of 
terror, and those representing deeds of cruelty, and the success 
of evil intentions are to be avoided. 

The materials for hand activity are balls, blocks (cubes and 
oblongs), tablets, sticks, rings, string, shells, embroidery on 
cardboard, paper, pea^, and clay. The drawing is to be done 
at first on slates grooved in squares ; when advanced, paper is 
used. As children take great interest in colour, colour pen- 
cils are given for practising; when advanced, simple paints 
may sometimes be given. Clay modelling is to be done from 
May to Octooer. Building with the blocks is used through the 
three classes. Tablet, stick, and ring-laying are also common 
to all the grades; string-laying is done by the middle grade 
only; paper cutting, pea work, and clay modelling belong to 
the middle and higher class ; embroidery, paper weaving, and 
paper entwining to the latter. It is considered most essential 
to make the children act according to their own fdeas and their 
own imaginative powers. 

The other returns give curricula which are about the same — 
e,g.^ in a Kindergarten attached to another normal school the 
programme is : Hand-work six hours, play twelve hours, singing 
six, language three ; in yet another, games and free play occupy 
twenty hours a week, langtiage throe hours, hand-work eight 
hours, singing three. 
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Buildings and Equipment. 

The Kindergarten attached to the Women's Higher Normal 
School, Tokyo, contains three classrooms, a large playroom, and 
a room in another part of the garden for the " special section " 
consisting of poor children. There is a spacious playground, 
with flower beds, a mound, a sand pile, and a merry-go-round. 
There is the usual equipment of blackboard, pianos, American 
organ, Kindergarten material, toys, etc. 

In another Kindergarten of 240 children there are six class- 
rooms, each for forty children, with twenty dual desks and seats. 
Two or three of the schedules mention the climbing wistaria in 
the playground, and the dwarf flowering trees in pots in the 
schoolroom. Another distinctly Japanese feature are the tea 
cups and tea pot in all the schools. As one schedule says, under 
the heading meals, " There is special provision for tea to quench 
the children's thirst at dinner and whenever they want" ; some 
add " chopsticks " as a part of the meal apparatus. 

One schedule says that there is a Japanese resting-room and 
a bed. Another that there are pillows, blankets, and cushions. 
In most cases there seems to be some provision of this nature. 
In the column headed " provision of play " in the one Kinder- 
garten that is described as " philantiiropic " in its aims and 
origin, we read : " Sand hills, ditch without water, six swings, 
a large pond with about 100 gold fish, red carp, mud turtles, 
etc., a chicken hou^e, a pigeon house, and a dog, many flower 
beds, and in the back garden wheat, potatoes, and other things 
sown by the children and taken care of by them." 

This same schedule is the only one that says anything about 
bathing arrangements — "bathing in a large tank every Satur- 
day." In the Kindergarten for the young children of nobles, 
"barley tea, a decoction of roasted barley in boiling water," is 
provided. In the playground attached to the latter is a " sand 
pile, provided with spades, buckets, bamboo baskets; there is 
also a see-saw, a bridge, a hill, a garden, a pond." A physical 
examination is made of each child on its entrance into the 
Kindergarten of the Higher Normal School, Tokyo. This is in 
accordance with an ordinance issued by the Japanese Depart- 
ment of Education. Particulars are recorded of age, height, 
head and bust measurement, eye, ear, and teeth conditions, with 
a general description of physique. 

(x.) — NOEWAY AND SwEDEN. 

The Norwegian primary school course extends from seven 
to fourteen years of age. The children from seven to ten year^ 
of age are said to belong to the Junior classes, as in Sweden. 

In Norway the Kindergarten proper does not seem to have 
taken root. Particulars are given of two in Bergen, but these 
are for the children of parents in comfortable circumstances. 
The children are between four and six years, and they attend 
from 10 to 12.30 daily. They sing for twenty minutes daily, 
10599 Q 
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and for the rest of the time are occupied in such oocnpa- 
tions as paper-folding, bast- weaving, cardboard construction, 
modelling, drawing, sand- work, and simple gymnastics. In 
fine weatBier they play in a neighbouring park. 

There are Day Nurseries, however, which are open from 8 
a.m. to 5 p.m. for a fee of 3|d. per week. For this the children 
obtain a slice of bread and butter on arrival, dinner at 12, and 
either bread and butter and milk, or porridge and milk, when 
they leave. Children are admitted from three to nine years of 
age. They are not taught anything, except perhaps knitting in 
the case of the older girls. Seven is the age at which children 
are required to go to school, so those children who are over seven 
in the Day Nurseries go to the State Elementarv School, and 
return to the nursery for dinner and after school hours. There 
is one Day Nursery to each parish in Bergen. If parents are 
too poor to pay, the children are paid for by subscription. 
There are also creches for infants below three years of age. 

The primary school in Sweden is essentially a Municipal or 
Communal institution, but it receives a State grant, and is 
subject to Central Government supervision. The school course 
begins with the completion of the seventh year, and ends with 
the completion of the fourteenth year. The first two years are 
the Infanf or Junior course. 

The children may go to school at the age of five, but medical 
opinion in Sweden is distinctly adverse to their reception in a 
Kindergarten below this age. 

Particulars were given of two Kindergartens in Stockholm, 
one for the children of parents in comfortable circumstances, 
the other for the children of workmen. The hours of attend- 
ance are from 10 to 1, or 9 to 12. It is stated that in the 
People's Kindergarten, activities in connection with Che home 
are chiefly followed, while in others, the ordinary Kinder- 
garten occupations are more prominent. The aim is also to 
prepare for the lowest class in the primary school, but more 
exact definition of what this is, is not given. 

(xi.) — ^Russia. 

There were two schedules from Russia, and they illustrate 
the different kinds of private organisation that occur in that 
country in relation to the education and care of little children. 

One gives particulars of the Kindergarten established by 
the St. Petersburg Proebel Society for the children of poor 
workmen and servants. The other gives an account of an 
asylum for the young children of the workers in the Russian 
American India Rubber Manufactory in St. Petersburg. It was 
founded in 1882, and is supported entirely by the firm. 

Children. 

There are fifty children in the Froebel Society Kindergarten, 
divided into two classes of twentv-five. In one the children are 
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from six to seven years of age, and in tlie other from four to six 
years. THe hours are from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., with an interval 
from 1 to 2 p.m. 

In the Asylum there are 270 children from three months to 
nine years. They are arranged in six classes. The lowest or 
cradle class contains the children from three months to three 
years, the next, called the " little " class, contains children from 
three to five; the next two classes contain the children from 
five to seven, and the two highest those from seven to nine 
years. The children arrive at 7 a.m., and remain till 6 p.m. 

Staff. 

Two teachers, trained at the St. Petersburg Froebel College, 
have charge of the Kindergarten. The staff at the Asylum 
consists of a matron, one Froebel Mistress, four assistants, 
thirteen servants, and in the cradle class girls come in to help 
who were formerly in the Asylum, and who are now attending 
the ordinary schools. 

Curriculum, 

Apparently there is no formal instruction in either the Kinder- 
garten or Asylum. In the Kindergarten, from 10 to 12 a^m., 
the programme consists of a story or talk, gymnastics or imita- 
tive games, and hand-work connected with the story told; at 
12 there is lunch and free play under the supervision of the 
teachers till 1. From 2 to 3 there is some kind of hand-work. 
The children bring their lunch, and the school supplies milk 
gratuitously. 

In the Asylum the children are washed when they arrive, 
and put into clothes belonging to the Asylimi. They then have 
a meal of tea, milk, and white bread. The older classes do card- 
board work, make flowers, model with clay, draw from nature, 
do needlework and carpentry. They work six hours daily, and 
for the rest of the time they walk or play. They are also read 
to from books on natural history and geography, and pictures 
are shown to them during the reading. 

The middle sections do Froebelian work, building, plaiting, 
modelling, drawing, isinging. The childiieji in the "little 
class," children from three to five years, learn to plait and em- 
broider, and play organised games. They sleep after dinner 
till 2.30, and then play for the rest of the day. All the children 
dine at noon ; the dinner consists of soup, meat, and milk pud- 
ding. Twice a day they have tea with a piece of white bread. 

Buildings and Equipment. 

The Kinde{garten haa two classrooms, and one large play- 
room, but no garden or playground. In fine weather the chil- 
dren go for a walk and play in the nearest churchyard garden. 
The Asylum occupies two large houses in St. Petersburg, and 
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has a very extensive garden, in which the children spend mosi 
of the dav in summer. 



(xii.) — SWITZEELAND. 

General Account. 

Seventeen schedules have been received in answer to the in- 
quiry. Eleven of these relate to Kindergartens in German 
Switzerland, and six to schools in French Switzerland. Most 
of the returns do not refer to a specific school, but give general 
information with regard to the teaching, personnel, curricula, 
etc., of all the schools for little children in tiiat Canton or Town. 

In the French Cantons, as in France, 4:he schools for young 
children form a regular part of the school system. They are 
known as the Jij coles Enfantines. German Switzerland follows 
the German arrangement, where the establishment of Kinder- 
gartens is left much to the initiative of private persons, and of 
private associations. Nevertheless, the Town apparently sup- 
ports wholly or partially the Kindergartens, either subsidising 
those which belong to a religious association, or founding new 
schools altogether. For example, the town of Zurioh, which 
possesses a European reputation for the excellence of its schools, 
possesses forty-six Kindergui-ten schools or classes containing 
1,742 children between four and seven years, and subsidises 
nineteen Kindergartens belonginp^ to religious associations. 
Protestant and Roman Catholic. These private Kindergartens, 
which contain 948 children, are called by various names, 
Klein-Kindersehulen (schools for little children), Spidsehulen 
(play schools), Kinderbewahranstalten (child nurseries). Again, 
Lucerne possesses three Kindergartens which belong to the 
town, and three which belong to religious bodies and are subsi- 
dised by the town. The school fees paid by the children vary, 
according to the means of the parents, from half a franc 
monthly to three francs. The Kindergartens belonging to the 
town in Zurich are free. The Canton of Zurich in 1900 had 
ninety-four Kindergartens. 

The information given refers to 230 schools or classes. None 
ci the individual schools for which there are schedules have 
more than 120 children ; one contains forty-five, another ninety, 
and so on. 

Children. 

Children of varying social condition attend the schools, 
though in the schedules from the Canton of Glarus and the town 
of Basle they are said to be founded for the poor. The average 
number of children under one teacher vanes from fifteen to 
forty; generally it is above thirty; only in one return do the 
numbers exceed forty. In the German returns the age limits 
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are four to six years, though in three schedules three and a-half , 
three, and two and a-hall years are the respective ages of the 
youngest children. In the French returns the limits are four 
or five years to six or seven years, in two classes to eight years. 
The school ^ay is from 9 to 11 a.m.- and from 2 to 4 p.m., with 
no afternoon school on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Staff. 

Most of the returns say definitely that the teachers have haid 
special Kindergarten training, or possess a special diploma for 
teaching little children. They sometimes have a double quali- 
fication, as in the case of the town of La Chaux-de-Fonds, where 
the teachers in the infant schools possess the Cantonal Certifi- 
cate for teaching, and also le brevet Froebdien. 

Currieulu/m, 

German Switzerland seems to follow the custom of Germany in 
excluding all formal instruction in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic from the Kindergartens. None of the returns from 
German Switzerland make mention of these subjects, so that 
apparently children under six years do not learn to read or write 
or calculate. The course laid down by the education authority 
of the town of Zurich is given in the returns. Each 
Kindergarten in this town is divided into grades of a 
year's course in each. In the lower (children from four 
to five years) building with gifts 3 and 4, sand- work, 
threading beads, making paper chains, embroidery, laying 
tablets, pea-work, ring laying, simple weaving, and simple stick 
laying, are all used. In the upper (children from five to six 
years), building with gifts 5 and 6, sand- work, paper chain 
making, embroidery, stick-laying, weaving, bead-threading, 
paper folding, ring laying, cutting and mounting paper, and 
pea- work, are recommended. Where the occupations are com- 
mon to the two grades, the constructive processes are more ad- 
vanced than in the lower grade. In both grades there are re- 
citation and story-telling, and training in language in connec- 
tion with the daily experience of the children. Games are 
arranged for, with walks in fine weather. 

In German Switzerland the ordering of the time seems to be 
of a very informal character. The general plan appears to be 
the alternation of a game, drill, or some movement exercise, 
with a talk or hand-work. Twenty or twenty-two hours a week 
are passed in school. 

The infant classes and schools in French Switzerland are 
conducted according to French ideas and customs. Hence read- 
ing, writing, and number form an integral part of the course 
in the Ecoles Enfantines in French Switzerland. 

The following is the programme laid down by the town of 
Lausanne. The children are five and six years of age, and each 
school is divided into two grades. 
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Object Lessons - - - - 
Recitation and Singing 
Reading and Exercises prepara- 
tory to reading 

Writing 

Number 

Drawing ... 
Froebelian Occupations 
Gymnastic Qames 



Upper Division. 



2 lessons weekly 



>» 



3 
2 
3 
4 
6 
11 

33 






in. 


Lower Division. 


kly 


2 lessons 


weekly. 




2 


)t 


w 




1 


)f 


» 




2 


>■» 


5» 




5 


«j 


>» 




10 


» 


>» 




11 


V 


»9 




33 







The lessons are 45 minutes long; the games, half an hour 
long. From the town of La Ohaux-de-Fonds we have the follow- 
ing official weekly programme : — " The teaching is easentially 
based on observation, the material for which is to be taken from 
the Kindergarten gifts and occupations, pictures, and, if 
possible, the object itself which is the subject of the lesson" : — 

Assembly .----- li hours. 

Marching If >> 

Games 2„ 

Hecreailons li >> 

Moral talks and object-lessons - - - 1^ ,, 
Beading according to the phonetic method 

and language exercises, construction of 

sentences and their analysis into words, 

syllables and sounds - - - - 6 ,, 
Writing, including dictation of letters, 

syllaoles, easy words, and short sentences 2\ „ 
Arithmetic. The four operations as far as 

10. Division of whole into halves, 

quarters, eights; numeration as far as 

20. Material for number work. Third 

and fourth gifts, cubes, rings, sticks, 

beads, etc. First notions of geometry 

by means of cubes, tablets, rings, sticks 2^ ,, 

Singing i ,, 

Recitation of easy poetry - - - - | ^^ 
Drawing ; combination of straight lines on 

chequered paper li >, 

Manual Occupations. 
Bead-threading - - - - - J ^^ 

Paper-weaving I m 

Pricking - - - - - -J^^ 

Cutting, folding, and mounting - - 11 ^^ 
Embroidery I j> 

Total - • - 26 hours. 
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In the 18 schools in Neuchatel the following programme is 
given. In the Upper class, 20 hours of instruction : — 



Reading 
Written arithmetic 
Arithmetic with objects - 
Writing - - - 

Drawing - - - - 
Talks"; . - - . 
Embroidery and sewing - 
Paper-work - - - 
Weaving - - - 

Bead-threading or pricking 
Singing - - - - 



5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 
o 

1 
1 
1 

1 



hours. 



>> 



»» 



?i 



»» 



• ♦ 



>» 



j> 



>> 



j> 



>> 



rr 



Total . 



20 hours. 



In the tower class, 20 hours of instruction : 

Reading . . . . - 

Number ------ 

Drawing - - - - - 

Writing 

Gifts 

Talks _ 

Repetition ----- 

Singing - 

Paper-work - - - - - 

Embroidery 

Weaving _ - - - - 

Pricking 

Bead- threading or pricking 
Ghjonnastics 



t 



Total - 



3 hours. 
2 „ 
2 „ 

J> 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

20 hours. 



The following time-table is based on this programme : — 

Lower Class. 



Monday. 



S-9 
9-10 

10-11 
2-3 
3-4 



SiDging 
Reading 

Drawing 

Nnmber 

Pricking 



Tuesday. 'Wednesday. 



Thursday. 



Friday. 



Saturday. 



Assembly, &c. 



Singing 
Reading 

Writing 

Gymnastics 

Embroidery 

Embroidery 



Singing 
Reining 

Gifts 

Paper-work 

Bead thread- 
ing or cut- 
tinfr 



Reading 
Singing 

Paper- 
work 



Singing 
Ref^ing 

Number 

Drawing 

Weaving 



Talk 



Song 
Gymnastics 
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Upper Class. 




Taesday. 



8-9 

9-10 Moral talk 



10-11 



2-3 

3-4 



Beading 



Embroidery 

or Sewiog 

Paper-work 



Drawing 



Reading 
Writing 



Bead- work 
N amber 
Recitation 
Singing 



Wednesday. Tharsday. 


Friday. 


Sataxday. 


Aaeembly, &c. 

1 




Numberwith 


Bnilding or 


Number 


Naioral 


objects 


written 




History 




Aritlunetic 




talks. 


Reading or 


Reading 


Paper- 


Reading 


Dictation 


Knitting 


work 


and pre- 








paration 
for Dicta- 
tion. 


Weaving 


— 


Reading 


— 


Drawing 

1 


— 


Writing 


— 



According to the scKedules, in French Switzerland reading is 
not taught to children under five years, except apparently in the 
case of Neuohatel, where three houra a week are given. Some 
number work is done with all the children according to these 
French returns. 

No indication is given in any of the returns as to the corre- 
lation of topics in the different activities of the day. Brush- 
work and painting do not occur in the list of occupations, nor 
is there any mention of free-arm drawing ; on the other hand, 
embroidery and sometimes pricking are included. Clay- 
modelling sometimes, but by no means always, occurs. There 
is no indication that the material for the story is gathered from 
literary sources. 

Buildings and Equipment. 

Games are included as a matter of course, and there seems 
to be abundant space. A playroom as well as a workroom is 
often included in the school building, and an open-air play- 
groimd, which seems to consist of a garden with trees, seats, and 
a sand pile, spades and mould. The returns from the individual 
schools in several ca&es mention that the children cultivate 
garden plots, and spades, watering-cans, and other implements 
are included. The individual returns also give walks in woods 
and fields in the vicinity as a part of the school programme. 

The schoolrooms are generally furnished with tables and low 
benches, with backs, graduated in size for from two or four to 
ten children. There is no mention of blackboards or mill- 
boards for the children's drawing. There is often a goodly list 
of toys, dolls, balls, skipping-ropes, etc. 

Some of the returns mention special bathing arrangements. 
The schedule from Neuchatel says the newest schools are 
equipped with douches, and there is mention here of a doctor 
for the schools. In La Chaux-do-Fonds, optional douche baths 
are provided for each child once a fortnight. Some of the 
returns say that the children bring bread, fruit, or chocolate 
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(any other sweetmeat is forbidden) for lunch. In La Chanx-de- 
Fonds free meals in winter are provided at midday for poor 
children, and bread and milk are given gratuitously to the 
children who need it. 

(xiii.) — ITNPrED States of Amebica. 

General Account, 

Fcurteen schedules were received, two of which gave accounts 
of tlte whole Kindergarten system of the particular city, and 
the remaining 12 related to individual kindergartens. The 
information thus given seems to illustrate all the leading types 
of Kindergarten in the States. There is, for example, the 
Kindergarten (a part of the Chicago University system) attended 
by the children of the well-to-do and professional classes, who 
pay 3B16 annually in fees; and there is the private and pro- 
prietary Kindergarten run for private profit. There is at the 
other end of the social scale the Kindergarten which is the out- 
come of the philanthropic effort of some free Kindergarten asso- 
ciation, or in connection with a social settlement, such as Hull 
House, Chicago ; there is, finally, the Kindergarten which is 
an integral part of the public school system, supported out of 
public money, and housed in the ordinary primaiy school build- 

According to the information given in the schedules, there 
are 100 primary schools in Cleveland, Ohio; 42 of these have 
Kindergartens attached. These are to be found chiefly in the 
poorer parts of the city, where foreigners, Germans, Irish, 
Poles, Hungarians, etc., live. Tn Brookljm, New York, there 
are 22 Kindergartens all following the same plan of organisa- 
tion, two of which are connected with orphan asylums, two with 
the Bureau of Charities, two or three belong to institutional 
churches, two are attached to hospitals, two to social settle- 
ments, two consist entirely of coloured children. In most of 
them several distinct nationalities are represented. All this 
shows how much the Kindergarten system in the States has been 
the outcome primarily of charitable efEort and initiative. The 
article quoted below from the U.S. Bureau of Education says 
that the devotion of some individual woman to the needs of the 
education of young children, together with the co-operation of 
an Intelligent open-minded superintendent of schools, are the 
forces to which in the main the public Kindergarten owes its 
existence. 

In 1903-19D4 nublic Kindergartens were established in 353 
cities in the States, and there were 2,997 such Kindergartens 
containing 191,882 pupils. 

Children. 

Whatever may be the special character of the Kindergarten, 
the children ent^r at three or four years of age, and stay till 
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they are six. The numbers in a class in a private Kindergarten 
are generally 10 or 12 ; in the public Kindergarten they average 
from 24 to 30. 

'^In most places the number of children in each [public] Kin- 
dergarten averages from 40 to 50. There are generally two paid 
teachers, a principal and an assistant. Besides these, there are 
the students froin the training schools. ... In some places 
they act as assistants during their second year of study, often 
giving their services in return for the expcrionce gained. In 
addition to these, there is, in many of the Kindergartens of 
our large cities, a nursemaid who id employed ... to see 
that the children are clean, and to attend to their physical 
wants." ("The Kindergarten," by Laura Fisher. Chapter in 
the Report of the F.kS. Oommissioner of Education for the 
year 1903. Vol. 1. Washington. Government Printing Office.) 
The children attend in the public school Kindergartens for two 
and a half or three hours in the morning, but some returns from 
Cleveland, Chicago, and Buffalo report in addition an afternoon 
session of two liours. This afternoon session, however, is 
attended by a different set of children from those who come in 
the morning. According to the returns from Buffalo, the after- 
noon session children are older than those who attend in the 
morning, and presumably this is not an uncommon arrange- 
ment. This seems like an attempt to reconcile economy with 
consideration for the child's capacities, for it is evident that 
there is a feeling that waste is involved in leaving the rooms 
unoccupied every afternoon. At the same time, it is realised 
that the younger the child the less advisable is it that the after- 
noon hours shall be those that are given up to directed work 
and play. The returns from Chicago explain that there is a 
different staff for the morning and afternoon sessions. Some 
of the philanthropic Kindergartens — e.g., the Cleveland Louise 
Day Nursery, keep the children from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Staf. 

There are generally twopermanent teachers, a head and an 
assistant ; in some of the Kindergartens there are, in addition, 
students from a local training school (sometimes the Kinder- 
garten itself is an adjunct of such a school), who evidently are 
there for the purpose of observing methods, and who give some 
general help. 

One of the returns mentions a nursemaid who is paid by the 
city (Boston), and this evidently is not a unique instance. 
Again, according to the Boston returns, the teachers evidently 
visit the children's parents in the afternoon, and mothers' 
meetings are held apparently from time to time for the purpose 
of enlisting parental sympathy and co-operation, and guiding 
the mothers to more enlightened home control of the children. 
Some of the returns say that teachers have had special Kinder- 
garten training for one or two years, and from other information 
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we learn that all Kindergarten teaohera are trained in the local 
training schools which are frequently carried on by philan- 
thropic associations. 

According to other information supplied, the visiting of 
parents and the holding of parents' meetings is regarded 
generally as the regular part of the recognised work of the 
Kindergarten teachers, and the justification for their short 
hours. Parents* classes meet weekly, sometimes monthly. 
Addresses are given at timos by medical men, who speak to tno 
mothers on matters connected with the physical care of the 
children, l^he mothers are also shown how to use at home the 
appliances of the Kinderrarten, and are made familiar with 
the songs and stories. "They are often taught simple con- 
structive arts, basketry, clay-modelling, brush-work, and the 
use of natural materials, and also shown how to use the 
materials found in every household for artistic and construcfive 
purposes, thus developing home occupatiouB for the children." 
(Report of the TJ.S. Commissioner on Education for the year 
1903.-75*5.) 

Currietdum. 

The daily programme in an ordinary Kindergarten is as 
follows : — 

9 to 9.20. — Opening exercise, singing a hymn, etc. 

9.20 to 9.30. — Marching, morning talk, rhythmical move- 
ments* 

9.30 to 10.— The Froebelian gifts. 

10 to 10.16.— Free play. 
10.15 To 10.46. — Circle games. 
10.46 to 11.— Lunch. 

11 to 11.10.— Story. 

11.10 to 11.40. — Occupations. 

11.40 to 12. — Departure. 

"The morning conversation usually turns upon subjects 
naturally suggested by what the children have observed on their 
way to the Kindergarten, by the songs chosen, or by some 
special experience or aspect of the day. 

" The gift exercises given daily comprise during the first year 
the uae of the first, second, third, and sometimes the fourth 
gift, square and circular tablets, large splints used in place of 
sticks and rings. During the second year, or in the more 
advanced class, these same gifts are used for more advanced 
and complex exercises ; in addition, triangular tablets, sticks, 
half-rings, the fifth gift, and sometimes the sixth gift are also 
introduced. 

'' The occupations introduced the first year are : Sand, clay, 
brush-work, preliminary sewing with heavy cord on cards 
punched with large holes, or winding worsted on cardboard; 
preliminary weaving with strips of cloth through frames of 
various kinds or slats woven through heavy cardboard and 
enamel cloth or linen mats, nature work, sorting exerciser, 
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springing exercises, pasting, cutting, and some simple folding. 
During the second year, the same occupations are continued in 
more advanced forms; preliminary weaving and sewing are 
followed by the regular occupations of tnis nature; more 
emphasis i^ placed upon clay- modelling, less on sand ; folding 
and paper qiodelling are introduced; systematic brush-work 
and linear drawing are taken up, and liKewise paper-cutting, 
slat work, and pea-work." (Report of the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education for 1903.— lUd.) 

However the time may be allotted, there is generally a period 
for the story, one for " gifts," one for the occupations, and the 
rest of the time is spent in singing, games, etc. Some returns 
mention gardening, where there are facilities for it. In the 
returns there is not much indication of the nature work which is 
so assiduously followed in the States except in that from the 
School of Education Kindergarten, Chicago, where informal 
nature study is carried on in connection with walks in the 
garden, field and park, where materials are obtained. The cul- 
tivation of the scnool garden gives additional opportunity for 
this branch of instruction. 

Buildings and Equipment. 

There is usually one large room for general exercises and free 
play, and one smaller one. Sometimes there is only one room, 
which has to serve for work, free play, and games. In one case 
there is only one room for 80 children, divided into three groups. 
AVhen the Kindergarten is in a part of the primary school build- 
ing, the children share in the school playground. Low tables 
and chairs seem to be the ordinary equipment, and a sand table. 

Bathrooms are annexed to the Kindergartens in the congested 
districts of Chicago. In this city no meals are provided unless 
the children are very needy; in that case luncheons of bread 
and milk are given, but not from public funds. In the Hull 
House Settlement Kindergarten, three meals are provided — 
dinner at noon, and a slighter meal at 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. 

(xiv.) — British Coloxies. 
General. 

Nineteen schedules were received — two from New Zealand, 
six from New South Wales, and the rest from South Africa — 
five from Cape Colony, four from Natal, and two from the 
Transvaal. 

The South African returns include one school established for 
private profit ; the remainder were all public schools. Of these 
there were various typos: the High School Kindergarten 
attended by children of the comfortable classes, where the 
children's fees are supplemented by a Government grant ; the 
State elementary school of superior grade — e.g.^ the Model 
Infant School, Durban ; and the ordinary primary infant school. 
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with a mixture of social classes, including some children 
described as " poor.'* 

The wide range of age is one of the most noteworthy facts 
about all these South African infant schools. The minimum 
age is generally four years, but there are two or three schools 
with children of three years of age. In all the schools there 
are children of eight years of age. In the Transvaal and the up- 
country districts of Cape Colony there are children of nine and 
ten years of age. The result is that there are children between 
three send seven years of age, three and six years, four and seven 
years, and seven and ten years in the same class. According 
to two or three of the schedules many of the South African 
children do not attend school till they are seven years of age, 
while in certain districts many come later and knowing only a 
little English, and some understand no language but Cape 
Duteh. Perhaps these circumstances account for such wide 
disparities of age in single classes. In some of the schools there 
are evidently representatives of other nationalities than Cape 
Dutch, Soutli African, and British— c.jr., in one school, the 
Russian, German, Swedish, Spanish, and Greek peoples are all 
represented. 

The returns from New South Wales also represent different 
types of infant school. There is the private Kindergarten for 
children of the wealthier classes with no financial aid from the 
State. The returns say that there are few of these in Australia, 
though their numbers are increasing. In the second place 
there is the infant department of the primary school, where no 
child is taken under four years — and in manv cases not under 
five — the older children being seven or eight. Then there are 
tne free Kindergartens established by philanthropic effort, but 
receiving as supplementary to voluntary contributions an 
annual subsidy from the State. The Government grant for the 
six Eindergaribens in Sydney is £500 yearly. These philan- 
thropic Kindergartens exist in other cities besides Sydney. 

The returns from New Zealand relate to the infant depart- 
ments of the primary school. There are no children under five 
in these schools, and the range of age is five to nine years. One 
of the New Zealand schedules gives particulars of a free Kinder- 
garten near one of the State infant schools where very young 
children are prepared to enter the public school at five years of 
age. Here they are occupied in organised play and occupations 
from 9.30 to 12 in a " bright, cheerful hall surrounded by a nice 
garden." 

Children. 

The returns from the Colonies give a clearer impression of 
social well-being than any other set of the schedules examined. 
Nevertheless, the children attending the free Kindergartens of 
Sydney and Wellington are spoken of as '*poor" and "very 
poor." The average number in a class given in the New 
Zealand returns is 50, but in the other public schools the classes 
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are smaller ; in South Africa they seem to vary between 30 and 
45. There are two sessions daily in all the schools, except the 
private and higK schools and the free Kindergartens. The morn- 
ing session is generally two and a half or three hours ; the after- 
noon is an hour and a half. 

Staff. 

The teachers generally possess a diploma from the particular 
colony, apparently not specially for infant teaching. In 
the High School Kindergartens in South Africa more than 
one of the head mistresses pooseeses the higher certificate 
of the Nationial Froebel Union. The teaohers in the Sydney 
Free Kindergartens are trained at the Sydney Kindergarten 
Training College, and the students from the college are dis- 
tributed in the morning through the six Kindergartens in the 
city, thus obtaining teaching experience, and helping in the 
management of the children. 

Curriculum. 

With the exception of the free Kindergartens, instruction in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic occurs as a matter of course, 
and in all the public infant schools scheduled^ there are indica- 
tions of the following of a set course apparently answering to 
Government requirements. Hence, in one school in South 
Africa there is a class of children, 25 in number, and varying in 
age from three to seven years, who have two and a half hours' 
reading per week, two and a half hours' writing, two and a half 
hours' number, one hour sewing, half an hour nature-lesson, half 
hour story, one hour drawing, and no other hand-work. In 
another school, in New Zealand, in classes where the children are 
between five and eight, there are 13 reading lessons weekly, nine 
writing, and eight number, one composition, one singing, one 
nature-study, one drill, two drawing, one hand-work. It 
does not appear that there is much opportunity here for self- 
expression, observation pure and simple, or for speech training. 

Hence it seems as if the general procedure more closely 
resembles that which has obtained up to the present time in the 
Mother Country and in France, rather than that which is 
followed in the other European countries dealt with in this 
report. 

The general duration of a lesson is half an hour. 

Sometimes in the returns the nomenclature suggests methods 
which are not altogether consonant with modem views — e.g.^ 
'* object lesson," " gallery lesson," *' Kindergarten " as a subject, 
*' form and colour.'* 

In the Sydney free Kindergartens there is no formal instruc- 
tion; half an hour is given to the morning talk, when the 
children " recite any little piece of news or tell what is upper- 
most in their minds " ; there are two table periods of half an 
hour each for gifts and occupations, and the rest of the time is 
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spent in singing, games and marching. According to informa- 
tion in the returns, the aim in these Kindergartens is to develop 
habits of cleanliness, order and kindness, to give opportunity 
for self-expression and physical activity. The children are not 
allowed to sit for more than 15 or 30 minutes at a time. 

Buildings and Equipment. 

Two or three classes are often taught in a large hall or room. 
The schools in the newly-acquired districts of South Africa are 
naturally superior in accommodation and furniture to the older 
schools. In one account, for example, it is stated that *^the 
school is beautifully equipped with all the very latest improve- 
ments ; there are J^indergarten tables, and chairs j a continuous 
blackboard round the walls, filtered water, and pottery washing 
basins. A garden is to be laid out according to a definite plan 
in 60 plots for the children's use." The schools owe much to 
the climate : ^^ There is a nice open space and garden, where in 
the winter there is always a sunny space to be found ; the days 
are very rare when the childi'en have to play in the assembly 
hall. The climiate makes it possible for much of the work and 
play in summer and winter to be done out of doors." The 
account also of a school in* Pretoria with whitewashed walls, 
green shutters, and two large, shady stoeps (verandahs), where 
it ia always cool in the height of summer, and 
•where artificial warmth is only necessary for six or 
eight weeks in the winter, presents an attractive pic- 
ture. The charity Kindergartens in Sydney are variously 
housed — two or three rooms in a cottage, two or three 
in a warehouse or a mission hall, are examples of how 
adjustment has been made to circumstances. The old-fashioned 
gallery still exists in some of the older schools, but chairs and 
tables or dual desks of the more modern pattern seem general. 
One of the returns from South Africa mentions that the Kinder- 
garten chairs and tables in that particular school come from 
America. There is no provision anywhere for bathing or free 
meals, except in the free Kindergartens of Sydney, where milk 
and bread and butter are supplied if the children do not bring 
it. In four of these six Kindergartens there are bath tubs, but 
pressure is brought upon the mothers to send the children clean. 
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III.— SPECIMEN 



Country : Austria. Name of Town or District : Vienna. 

State, Philanthropic, or Private School: Philanthropic. 



Children. 



Number 

in 
School. 



Character 

of 
Homes.* 



Average 

Number 

in each 

Class. 



Age of 
Eldest and 
Youngest 

Child in 
each Class. 



Staff. 



Number of 

Teachers with 

Qualifications of 

each. 



Length of Sessions. 



Nfoining. 



320 

Number 

of 
Classes, 

3 



Very 
poor. 



Class r. 
40 



(^lass II. 
70 



Class I. 

From 5 

to 6 years 

of age. 

Class II. 

From 4 

to 5 years. 



Clas«Iir. Class III. 
42 From 3 

j to 4 yeai's. 



The school is at- 
tached to a training 
college for Kinder- 
gaiten teachers, 
and the principal of 
the training college 
is principal also of 
the school. 

There are also 4 
Kindergarteners, 1 
teacher of singing, 1 
nursemaid. 

The sfudents of 
the training college 
use the school as 
practising ground. 



A-ftemoon. 



8.30-12 



2-4 



Kei-rea- 
tion. 



12-2 is 
free and 
2 after- 
n o o ns 
weekly, 
Wednes- 
day and 
Saturday. 
H e noe 
I he chil- 
dren are 
o n t he 
s c h ool 
premises 
4^ hours 
weekly. 



• Note.— State : " Comfortable," " poor " or " very poor." 

Remarks. — There is a similar institution to the above in another very poor part of Vieiina and 
Ihe greater number of children in attendance are provided with meak. In the winter time, boots 
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SCHEDULES 



Ubban oe Rueal School : Urban. 
Date of Establishment : 1843. 



CUBEICULUM. 



I 



Subjects, 

and Number of Leesons 

per Week in each Subject, 

in the respective GlMses. 



Chaeactee of Peemises. 



Number and 
Character of 
Class* rooms. 



Furniture 

and 
Equipment. 



Provision 

for 

Play. 



Provision for 

Bathing, 

Washing, 

Meals and 

Rest. 



I 



Number of hours occupied in organ- 
ised activity weekly is 26 : 

Ob8er\'ations lessons. 

Memory exercises. 

Singing. 

Story-telling. 

Games : 

Arm, hand, and finger plays. 

Marching. 

Ball play. 

Circle games. 
Froebelian occupations : 

Building. 

Paper-folding. 

Stick, tablet, and seed laying. 

Embroidery. 

Weaving. 

Making paper chains. 

Drawing. 

Cutting out paper. 

Clay modelling. 



[■ 



1 class-room 
serving also 
as dining- 
room, 54t 
square me- 
tres in area. 

1 large class- 
room, naif of 
which is used 
for work and 
half for play- 
ing Kinder- 
garten games. 



B enche s 
seating 5, 
blackboards, 
tea chers* 
tables, wash- 
stands, cup- 
boards, pic- 
tures for les- 
son-giving. 



1 play-room 
with seats all 
round the 
walls. 

A large gar- 
den, 1,360 
square metres 
in area and 
with a yard. 

During the 
fine weather 
the Kinder- 
garten games 
are played 
here. 



like it supported by the Jewish Community. 
and clothes are also provided. 



10509 



There are 135 children attending this other school. 



R 
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Country : France. Name of Town or District : Paris. 

State, Philanthropic, or Private School : Public Infant School supported 

by the State and the City. 



Children. 



Staff. 



Length of Sessions. 



Number I Character 
of 



m 
School. 



Homes.* 



Average [^tTjL 
>i umber 
ifi each 



Class. 



Eldest and 

Youngest 

Child in 

3ach Class,! 



Number of 

Teachers with 

(^>iiaiiiication9 of 

each. 



Morning. Afternoon,' 



209 on the 
books. 

156 
present. 

Number 
of 

Classes. 
4 



Poor 

working 

class. 



1st Class. I 1st Class. Head Mistress and 

38 , 6 yrs. to 4 Assistants. 
I 6 yrs. 

2nd Class. I Head Mistress has 

39 ' the special certifi- 
2ndClaF8. cate necessary for 

3rd Class. 6 yrs. to bbe headship of the 



47 



5 yrs. : State Infant Schools. 



4th Class. , 3ra Class. 
32 5 yrs. to 

2 yrs. 

I 

4th Class. 

4i yrs- to 

2 yrs. 



Two Assistants 
are traioed, ard 
have the Higher 
Certificate (Brevet 
Sup^rieur) and the 
professional diploma 
(Certihcat d'apti- 
tude p^dagogique). 

The other two 
have the elemen- ; 
tary certificate i 
( Brevet 6i^mentaire) j 
and the professional 
diploma. 



2i hrs. 

Children 

arrive at 

7 a.m. 

in the 

summer, 

and 

8a.r- 

in t..o 

winter. 

Morning 
Classes 
from 9 
till half- 
past 11. 

Mid -day 
meal and 
recrea- 
tion 
between 
11.30 and 
1.30. 



Recrea- 
tion. 



2i hrs. 

Afternoon 

lessons 

from 1.30 

till 4, 

with 

interval 

of I hr. 

for play 

at 2. 30. 

Children 
whose 

parents 

work 

from 

home can 

stay till 

6 p.m. 
in the 
winter 

and 

7 p.m. 
in the 

summer. 



ihr. 

each 

session. 

|hr. 

after the 

dejeuner 

before 

the 

after Door 

session. 



• Note.— State : " Comfortable," " poor," or " very poor." 
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Ueban OB RuEAL ScHOOL : Urban. 

Date of Establishment : February Ist, 1897. 
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CUEEICULUM. 



Sabjects, 

and Number of Lessons 

jJCT Week in each Subject, 

in the respective Classes. 



Section I.— Children from 
5 to 6 years. 



Reading - 
Writing - 
Sieging - 



1 hr. 40 min. weekly 

>» »» 

30 min. weekly. 



The children sing and march 
between eacTi lesson. 



Object lessons, 
laD^age ex- 
ercises and 
moral in- 
strnction 
talks - 

Nnmher - 

Drawing - 

Handwork 

Organised play Ihr. 40min. 

Recitation - 30 min. 



I hr. 40 min. weekh . 

15 min. 
1 hr. 40 min. 
2hr. 



it 



II 



» 



Skction II.— Children from 
2 to 5 years. 

Little talks 
with chil- 
dren - - 1 hr. 30 min. weekly 

Handwork - 4 hr. .30 min. 

Btor^ lessons ; 
object les- 
sons - - 30 min. 

Language les- 
sons - 30 min. 

Recitation - 30 min. 

Organised play 1 hr. 30 min. 

Drawing with 
sticks, rings, 
&c. - - 1 hr. 



»» 



>t 



Chaeactee of Pe^misbs. 



Number and Furniture 
Character of and 

Classrooms. Equipment. 



Provision 

for 

Play. 



In Section I., 1 br. 25 min. are 
given daily to instruction, 35 min. 
to handwork, the rest of the time is 
occupied in physical exercises, 
ftniYal, departure, &c. 

In Section IT., 45 min. are given 
daily to instiuction, and 1 hr. to 
handwork. 



4 Class- 
rooms:— 2 on 
the ground 
Hoor, 2 on the 
storey above 
the ground 
floor. 3 are 
well lighted. 
They measure 
respectively — 

227 cubic met. 

227 

315 

168 „ 
A c c o m m o - 
dating respec- 
tively— 46, 
49, 70 and 32 
children. 






The covered 
playground 
{pr6au) is 193 
sq. metres in 
area, and i^ 
used for 
meals, play, 
gymnastic 
exercises, and 
for the chil- 
dren who re- 
main after 
school. 



Dual seats 
graduated to 
the size of the 
children. 

Teacher's 
desk in each 
class- room, 
t ejache r's 
black-board 
against the 
wall. A large 
cupboard jot 
apparatus for 
lessons and 
play. Pic- 
tures on the 
walls, which 
are easily 
taken down 
and passed 
from one 
room to 
another. 

Each child 
has a little 
bag contain- 
his own books, 
&o., which 
hangs from 
bis own desk. 
This is to 
av^oid dan- 
cer from in- 
fection. 



There is a 
large tree- 
planted play- 
ground, with 
asphalte pave- 
ment. In fine 
weather the 
lessons, espe- 
cially the 
handwork, 
are given 
here. It Ia 
used also for 
marching, 
hall games, 
balance exer- 
cises, &c. In 
the bad wea- 
ther the chil- 
dren play in 
the class- 
rooms or 
covered court 
ipriau). 

The children 
make their 
own balls and 
other play- 
things. The 
more elabo- 
rate ones pos- 
sessed by the 
school are 
kept for the 
T hursday 
classes. 



Provision for 

Bathing, 

Washing, 

Meals and 

Rest. 



There are two 
small baths, 
not lar^e 
enough for the 
child to sit 
down in. In 
these, children 
are washed 
who are ne- 
glected at 
heme or who 
soilthemselves 
accidentally. 

There are 6 
basins in the 
lavatory. Sere 
the children 
are washed on 
arriving in the 
morning if 
they are not 
quite clean and 
they pass here 
both before 
and after the 
mid-day meal. 

Meals are 
furnished at a 
cost of Id. to 
each child. 

Eg^ are not 
provided, but 
soup, meat 
(roa8t,s tewed), 
purees, milk 
foods, &c. The 
children can 
have as much 
as they like. 

Meals are 
served under 
the supervi- 
sion of the 
head mistress. 

The expense 
and admini- 
stration of the 
sohool meals 
are arranged 
for by means 
of the Caisse 
des Ecoles. 

The children 
have opportu- 
nity for rest 
in the recrea- 
tion times and 
during the di- 
rected games. 



10500 
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Result of the Froehel Society] s Inquiry. 



Country : Prussia. Name op Town ok District : Berlin. 

State, Philanthropic or Private School : Private ; with a subsidy from the 

City Funds. 



Children. 



N u inlier » Cliarac ter 

in ! of 
School. I Homes.* 

I 



Average 
Number 
in each 

Class. 



Age of 

Bldest and 

VouDgest 

Child in 

each class. 




Number of 

Teachers with 

Qualifications of 

each. 



Length op Sessions. 



Morning. 



A.fternoon. 



Keerea- 
tion. 



About 310 

Number 
of Classes. 
2 Primary 
Classes, 
1 Inter- 
mediate. 
In the 
Kinder- 
garten the 
children 

are 

divide<l 

into about 

12 family 

group?. 



From 

"Comfort- 

able" to 



i( 



very 

poor.^* 

school 

fees 

according 

to means, 

from 50 

pfennigH 

to3 

mark^ 

monthly. 



25 in 
P|imary 
and Inter- 
mediate 
Classes, 
10-15 
in the 
Kinder- 
garten 
family 
groups. 



Primary 
Classes. 

6-8 years. 

Inter- 
mediate 
Cla*isefl. 

54-6year8. 
Children 

in Kinder- 
garten, 
Family 
(iroups 
va lying 
from 

3- 6 years. 



Each division has 
a well-educated lady 
as mistress, and in 
some cases a quali- 
fied assistant. In 
addition, 150 stu- 
dents from a Semin- 
ary practise in the 
school under the 
supervision of the 
regular teachers. 



9—12 



2—4 



2 half- 
holidays 
weekly 
(Wedoes- 
day and 
Saturday 
after- 
noons). 



•Note.— State: "Comfortable," "poor," or "very poor. 



» 



Remarks. — The above school is only a part of an organisation which includes other brancbess^ 
tion for training in domestic activities, a creche, etc. The object in all these is to keep the family 
account of the daily routine in the Kindergarten in the limitecf space allotted. 



Particulars of School in Berlin. 
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Urban or Rural School : Urban. 
Date op Estabushmekt : 1873. 






Curriculum. 



Sabjeote, 

and Number of Lenaons 

per Week in ea<;h Subject, 

in the reepective Classes. 



Number and 
Character of 
Classrooms. 



Len^h of lessons varien from 50 
miontes to 20 minutes according to 
the age of the children. The 
^ounKer the children the more 
time do they have for g-imefi, free 
activities, and for recreation. 
I Primary Classes : — About 20 hours 
I weekly. Religious teaching, read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, geometry, 
lessons about the home and 
locality, Froebelian occupations, 
work in the garden, drill, singing. 
Intermediate Classes : — About 18 
houTH weekly. Froebelian occu- 
pations, domestic activities, work 
10 the gardeii, drill, games, sing- 
ine. 
Kinaergarten Classes :— Free play, 
hoase activities, work in the 
{^rden, Froebelian occupations, 
^SU'g} games. 



2 Classrooms 
for Primary 
Classes, 1 for 
Intermediate, 
5 for Kinder- 
garten classes, 
a playroom 
and court. 
The large 
rooms have 2 
windows and 
are about 5 
by 7 by 3* 
metres in size. 
The Kinder- 
garten rooms 
are half as 
large. Two 
other Kinder- 
garten rooms 
i n private 
houses are not 
quite so spa- 
cious. 



Character of Premises. 



Furniture 

and 
Equipment. 



Provision 

for 

Play. 



Provision for 

Bathing, 

Washing, 

Me«]s and 

Rest. 



Simple and 
strong. Easy 
to clean, and 
for the chil- 
dren as far 
as poKBible to 
handle them- 
selves. 



A large play- 
room 9 by 18 
metres. A 
garden s^nd- 
pile. Play- 
things. 



I 



There is a 
bathroom in 
the house, but 
only a limited 
number of the 
children are 
bathed. Pro- 
vision for 
ordinary wash- 
ing in each 
r o o m. The 
children have 
milk in the 
morning and a 
mid-day meal 
is provided at 
a cost of 10 
pfennigs (a 
penny) each. 
After this 
meal the chil- 
dren go to 
sleep. 



and 



is designed to serve as a training school for Kindergarten teachers. It also includes an institu* 
osphereand life as far as possible. Hence it has been very difficult to give an adequate 



1 
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Result of the Froehel Society's Inquiry. 



Country: Holland. 

State, Philanthropic or Private School : Municipal. 



Number 

in 
School. 



Children. 



Character 

of 
Homes.* 



210-220 I Maiori- 

I ty belong 

Number of to lower 

Classes, middle 

8 class; 

Honie are 

poor. 



Average 

Number 

in each 

Class. 



Age of I 
Eldest and 
Youngest ' 

ChUdin ' 
iach Class J 



30 Class I. 

7 to 6 
years. 

ClasK n. 

7 to 5 

years. 

Class HI 

6 to 5 
years. 

Class IV. 

6 to 4 
years. 

Class V. 

5 to 4 
years. 

Class VI. 
4 years. 

Class VII. 

4 to 3 
years. 

ClassVIII. 

4 to 3 
yearp. 

The 
school is 
worked 
in four 
sections, 
each con- 
sisting of 
2 parallel 
classes. 



Staff. 



Number of 

Teaofaers with 

QualiGoations of 

each. 



8 fully qualified 
teachers and 4 in 
piocess of becom- 
ing so. 



Length of Sessions 



Morning. 



Afternoon, ^!f* 
tion. 



8^-12 



li-4 



Holi- 
day every 
Saturday 
sJtemooiL 
6 weeks 
I vacation 
d uring 
the year. 



•Note.— State I "Comfortable," "poor," or "very poor." 



Partietdars of School at The Hague. 
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Name of Town ok District: The Hague. 
Urban or Rural School : Urban. 



Curriculum. 



Subjects, 

and Nnmbcr of Lessons 

per Week in each Subject, 

iu the respective Claa&es. 



Character of Premises. 



Number and | Furniture 
Character of j and 

Classrooms. Equipment. 



The Curriculum. 



to 



(a) Games intended primarily 
further bodily development. 

(6) Observation leasousand construc- 
tion work in clay and paper in- 
tended to further mental develop- 
ment. 

(c) Froebelian gifts and occupalioLS. 

{d) Countmg ; number. 

(«) Stor5[ tefiing. 

(/) Singing. 

[g) Drawing. 

ui summer the greater part of the 
time is spent in the garden in play. 



Six. 
This is an 
old school. 
The newer 
ones are built 
more in ac- 
cordance with 
present dav 
demands. All 
the rooms 
have large 
windows 
which admit 
sufficient 
light and air. 





Tihe-Table in the WINTEI! 








Classes 7 and 8. 








M. Tu. W. Th. 


F. S. 


'»i-10 


c-fb a a g 


a a 


10-lOi 


a e+b c a 


b e 


lOi-11 


f c+b a c 


b a 


ll-llf 


a a c-fb a 


a c + b 


i2i-3 


c a a c+b 


a 1 




^3i 


a a 
Classes 5 and 6. 


f 






QJ-lO 


age a 


b a 






10-lOi 


f a a e 


a f 




lOi-11 


a c c+b a 


co + l 




ll-llj 


c+b a a e 


a a 1 




ai-3 


c a a a 


c 




3-3i 


ace c 


a ! 

1 






Classes 3 and 4. 








9}-10 


a a b+c a 


a a 






lO-lOJ 


c f b+c e 


b f 






lOi-ll 


a a a a 


a a 






U-llf 


c c g Paper 
work 


c 






2^ 


c a c a 


g 




3-3f 


a c a b+c 


a 








Classes 1 and 2. 






9i-10 


b+c d e f 


gc + 'r 




lO-lOi 


a a a a 


a a 




104-11 


g f o+b c 


b e 




U-lli 


g a c+b a 


f a 






2^3 


a g a 


c 






a^ 


aha c 


a 




^_ 









In the four 
classrooms 
there are 
benches whicl I 
will each seat 
three childrei . 
There are 
cu pboarde 
wi 1 11 teaching 
material in 
each room, a 
cupboard for 
the teacher's 
clothes, a 
large and a 
small table, 
teachers 
chairs, stove, 
pictures. 



Provision 

for 

Play. 



Two play- 
rooms with 
low seats 
round the 
walls, and a 
cu p board 
with toys. 
There is a 
playground 
planted with 
tine ohady 
trees. Ptiri 
of it is formed 
into fiarden 
plot«i K>r the 
children and 
they plant 
and water 
and care for 
the gardens 
themselves. 
The rest is 
covered with 
gravel, re- 
newed every 
year and here 
there are low 
benches for 
the children. 



Provision for 

Bathing, 

Washing, 

Meals and 

Rest. 



There are 
waeh basins 
but no bath- 
room. The 
chil({ten have 
a mid -day 
meal in the 
play-room 
where there 
are low tables 
and benches. 
Afterwards 
they play in 
the garden or 
i n another 
playroom. 
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Remit of the Froehel Society's Inquiry. 



Country: Holland. 

Name of Town or District : Rotterdam. 



Children. 



Staff. 



NamLer 

in 
School. 



Chaiucter 

of 
Homes.* 



Average 

Numwr 

in each 

Class. 



Age of 

Eldest and 

Youngest 

Child in 
3ach Class. 



Number of 

Teachers 'with 

Qualifications of 

eaob. 



Length of Sessions. 



Morning. 



iftemoon 



240 

Number 
of 

Classes, 
6. 



Rather 
comfort- 
able, not 
poor. 



42 



3to6 
years. 



I lady principal. ' 9 to 12 



I 6 teachei-s with cer- 
tificate. 

6 apprentices. 



2to4 



Recrea- 
tion. 



I 

1 hour 
per day 
for chil- 
tlren sged 
5 and 6. 

1} hour 
per day 
for chil- 
dren aged . 
3 and 4. 

i hour 
at a time. 



♦ Note.— State: "Comfortable," "poor," "very poor." 

Remarks.— Rotterdam has 39 municipal infant schools, instituted by the Town Council, 
schools. Seven of the Municipal Schools follow the " Leyden method " (which is the one described 
each their own institute for training Froebel teachers. The two methods are different. Tbe 
fatigues them more. Children are given elementary notions of number, at the age of 4}, by 
" Leyden method " begins to teach counting with small groups of 3, 4 and 5, quantities easily 
of 10, accord ini; to our usual notation. The "Leyden method " begiuK preliminary exercises in 
method " makes children of 3 ohserve the difierent letters and the accentuation. The 
for its oljservation lessons, but it takes advantage of every possible opportunity to make the 
rather than the word is a favourite means of instruction according to the "Leyden method" ; 
(beans, carrots, etc.). The " Rotterdam method " on the other hand confines itself to pictures 



Particulars of School in Rotterdam. 
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Ubban or Rural School : Urban. 
Date of EsTABLiHHBiENT : 1890. 



Curriculum. 



Subjects, 

and Number of LesHODs 

per Week in eacb Subject, 

in the respcctiye Classes. 



Character of Premises. 



Number and 
Character of 
Classrooms. 



Furniture 

and 
Equipment. 



Provision 

for 

Play. 



Provision for 

Bathing, 

Washing, 

Meals and 

Re«t. 



£ach lesson lasts \ hour. There are 
8, 13 or 15 lessons a week in 
Froebel's "Gifts," according to age, 
the younger children having 15 
lessons. The eldest children have 
2\ hours a week in elemen- 
tary arithmetic on experimental 
methods. Of other Froebel work 
they have diiferent kinds of paper 
work, modelling once or twice a 
week, drawing } hoiu* daily, sing- 
ing 4^ hours a week, story-telling 
1^ hours a week. Recitation, 
preluuinary exercises in reading, 

Eronunciation, development of the 
earing, analysis of words, etc., 
connected with drawing series of 
pictures for the sake of giving ex- 
pression to ideas. (Compositions 
m pictures). 



1 playground, 
3 classrooms, 

2 classes in 
each school- 
room. The 
new schools 
are provided 
with 2 play- 
rooms, and 6 
claHsrooms. 
This is a 
school of the 
old type. 



In the pity- 
room 1 ow 
benches. In 
each class- 
r o o m 12 
benches for 7 
cbUdren each, 
2 blackboards, 
tables and 
chairs, cup- 
boards, stove, 
etc. 



1 playroom, 
with plenty 
of toys, 
covered play- 
ground, large 
garden. 



1 lavatory. 



of which 30 are for the very noor and 9 for the well-to-do children. There are also 37 private 
here); the 32 other schools follow the "Rotterdam method." Levden and Rotterdam have 
"Rotterdanti method'' is more that of lecturing to the children, and consequently 
the "Levden method " ; this is done at the age of 3 by the "Rotterdam method.^' Th*9 
grasped oy the children. The *' Rotterdam method " takes the child at once as far as group? 
readmg, pronunciation and the phonetic analysis of sounds at the age of 5 ; the " Rotterdam 
" Ley&n metiiod " never confines itself to a single object, whether a picture or a real thing, 
little ones good observers, especially by means of drawmg and modelling. The deed, the action 
garden-work is done, sowing, tending the young plants, gathering and eating the produce 
and instruction by the teacher. 
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Result of the Froehel Society's Inquiry. 



Countky: Holland. 

Name op Town or District : Leyden« 



Children. 



Number Character 

in of 

School. Homes.* 



Average 

Nomber 

in each 

Class. 



Age of I 

Bldestand 

Youngest 

Child in 

each Class. 



Staff. 



Number of 

Teachers, with 

Qualifications of 

each. 



Length of Sessions. 



Morning. AftemooD. ^^^ 



tion. 



350 {are poor 



50 



Number of i are very 
Classes. poor. 
6 



3 -3i 
34-4 

4 -4i 
44-5 

5 -64 
54-6 



Lady principal and 
3 teachera. 

6 student teachers 



9-12 



2-4 






* Note.— State : " Comfortable," " poor," or ** very poor. 



tf 



Kemarks.— Leyden has three schools like this one, instituted by the Town CounoU. 
also many private schools. 



Leyaen 



P€MrUevlars of School in Leyden, 

State, Philanthkopic, ob Peivate School : Municipal School. 

Urban oe Bubal School : Urban. Date of Establishhent : 1869. 
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CUBEICITLUM. 



Subjects, 

and N amber of Lessons 

per Week ia each Subject, 

in the respective Classes. 



Chabacteb of Pbemises. 



, Number and 
Character of 
Classrooms. 



Furniture 

and 
Equipment. 



Provision 

for 

Play. 



Provision for 

Bathing, 

Washing, 

Meals and 

Rest. 



Age a-4. 

Half of the time per week is given 

to play. 
r> hours to Froebers Gifts. 
1 ,, Drawinsr. 



4 classrooms 



1 
1 



Modelling (clay). 

Singing. 

Recitation. 

Story telling Math pictures. 



Age 4-5. 



^ of Ihe time is given to play. 
4 hours to FroeTOl's Gifts. 



2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
3 
1 






Story telling with pictures. 

Recitation. 

Singing. 

Drawing. 

Modelling. 

Paper work. 

Other Froebel work. 



Age 5-6. 



i at the time is given to play. 
2 hours to Froebers Gifts. 



2 



H 



91 



l» 





4 






1 






2 






1 






3 






2 






1 





Pronunciation and 

Shonetio exercises, 
culating with small 
nambeiB. 
Drawing. 
Modelling. 

Sin^g, reading notes, etc. 
Recitation. 
Paper work. 
Otner Froebel work. 
Story telling. 



IS forma in ; 2 playrooms, 
each class- one with a 
room, each piano. Gar- 
form for 3 ! den with little 



children. 

Blackboard 
tables, chairs, 
stoyas, gas- 
burners, etc. 



gardens for 
each child. 



Two lava- 
tories, each 
with six 
basins, etc. , 
towels. 

Bathing not 
provided for ; 
not necessary. 

Meab are 
taken in the 

Slay-rooms 
uring the 
recreation, 
after which 
the children 
are allowed to 
play in the 
garden, etc. 
Some diildren 
go home to 
meals. 



is a amall town of 60fiQ0 inhabitants, with many factories, and a poor population. There are 
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Result of the Froebd Society* $ Inquiry, 



Country; Switzerland. 

State, Philanthropic or Private School : Philanthropic. 



Children. 



Number ' Chawctei ^v«ag, 
in O' * u 

School. , Homes.* ^q^ 



05 All grades. 



Number 

of 
ClasHes, 
2 



Some are 
quite poor 
and are 
received 
w'ithout 
payment. 

Others 
pay ac- 
cording to 
means, 
from 50 
pfennigs 
to 2 francs 
monthly. 



Age of 

Eldest and 

Youngest 

Child in 
each class. 



Staff. 



Length of Sessions. 



Number of 

Teachers witii 

Qualifications of 

each. 



Morning. 'Afternoon. 



T h e 
school is 
worked 
in 2 sec> 
t i o n s . 
One con- 
tains the 
older 
children 
divided 
into 3 
groups of 
15 to 17 
children 
each. The 
other sec- 
tion con- 
tains the 
rest of 
the chil- 
dren. 



Section i 2 Kindergarten 

I., 5 to 6 I teachers who were 

years. trained in the Kin- 

' dergarten Normal 

Section | School of St. Gallen 

II., 3i to and who passed the 

5 years. examination held ati 

the end of the year's 

' training. 



Recrea- 
tion. 



Stoll 



1 to 4 



Recre- 
ation time 
is from 8 
to9in the 
morning, 
and 1 to 
2 in the 
afternoon. 



* Note.— State : " Comfortable," " poor," ** very poer." 

Remarks. —This school owes its foundation to a legacy. Private contributions and gifts, 
the town educational funds. 



Particulars of School in Frauenfdd. 
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Name of Town ok Distbict : Frauenfeld. 
Date of Establishment: 1889. 



Curriculum. 



Subjects, 

and Number of Lesaonn 

per Week in each Subject, 

in the respective Classes. 



Character of Premises. 



The curriculum comints of the 
Froebelian games and occupationH. 
Daily the occupations, gymnastics, 
and play alternate with each other, 
each Kinderyartner being responsible 
for her own time-table. In summer 
many walks are taken in the woods 
and lields. Each pupil has a small 
garden plot, care and culture of 
which is eutrusted to the child 
himself. 



Number and 
Character of 
Classrooms. 



Furniture 

and 
Equipment. 



Provision 

for 

Play. 



Provision for 

Bathing, 

Washing, 

Meals and 

Rest 



£ach Kin- 
dergartner 
has a room to 
herself. 

There is a 
circular play- 
room which 
is used in 
turn by each. 

The rooms 
are all lofty, 
spa oious, 
airy, light, 
and well 
heated. 

The floors 
are swept 
from time to 
time to keep 
the air free 
from dust. 



The class 
rooms are 
furnished 
with 10 small 
tables and 
benches for 
the children. 

In addition 
to these there 
are the teach- 
er's table and 
chair, black- 
board, 3 cnp- 
boards, a 
stove ; there 
are also pic- 
tures for the 
observation 
lessons on the 
walls. 

The pegs for 
the children's 
hats and coats 
are in the 
corridor. 



There is a 
pla y-room 
with low 
benches 
round the 
walls. There 
are toys, such 
as dolls, balls, 
dolls' houses, 
toy carte ana 
carriages, etc. 
These are 
used by the 
children in 
turn in their 
free play. 

In the gar- 
den there is a 
large sand 
heap, and 
every child 
has a wooden 
spade and a 
mould for 
sand model- 
ling. 



Ordinary 
nursery pro- 
vision for 
washing. The 
c hildren 
bring their 
own supplies 
for the 9 
o'clock lunch 
(bread, fruit, 
and choco- 
late). No 
other sweets 
are allowed. 



together with the children's fees aid in its support. The teachers' salariesi etc., are paid out of 
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Result of the Froehel Society's Inquiry. 



Country : United States. 



Name of Town or District: Chicago, Illinois. 



Name of School or Institution : Kindergarten in the Chicago University School 

of Education. 



Children. 



Number .. Character ^^im^r K^destand 



in of 

School. . Homes. * 



25 to 30 

Number 
of 

Classes, 

Varies 

from 

3 to 5 



Comfort- 
able. 



in each 
Class. 



10 



Youngest 

Child in 

each Class. 



6 to 3 



Staff. 



Length of Sessions. 



Number of 

Teachers with 

Qualifications of 

each. 



[ 



f 



Morning. \fternooD. j^^ 



3 to 6. 



9 to 12. 
in 
head teacher September 



who conducts critic 
classes among the 
normal students as 
well as directs work 
of the Kindergarten. 

1 trained assistant. 

From 1 to 5 stu- 
dents who are doin^ 
observation anil 
practice work. 



and 
October 
9 to 11.30 



lOmin. 



* Note.— State : "Comfortable," "poor," or "very poor." 

Rkmarks. — Our Kindergarten is the "demonstration" Kindergarden for a large normal 
our circumstances make it necessary to have more in order to afford them sufficient teaching 



Pariieulars of Chicago School of Education, 
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State, Philantheopic, or Private School : University of Chicago. 
Ubban or Rural : Urban. Date op Establishment : 1901. 



Curriculum. 



Character of Premises. 



Sabjectf, 

and Nmmber of Lessons 

per Week in each Subject, 

in the respective Classes. 



I Number and 
• Character of 
! Classrooms. 



Furniture 

and 
Equipmen 



Provision 

for 

Play. 



Provision for 

Bathing, 

Washing, 

Meals and 

Keet. 



This \a impossible to answer cate- 
gorically. The children have build- 
ing, modelling, drawing, painting, 
and construction in stif! paper, 
and work at the sand table, some 
designinor in coloured paper, sticks, 
tablets, etc. 

Their nature study is very informal. 
The number worK is all in con- 
nection with their games and that 
needed in building and designiog. 

Gardening. 

Care of doves. 

Care of room (arranging chaira, 
rugs, tables, materials, etc.) 

Children have 2 work periods dally 
of 25 minutes each. The rest of the 
time given to singing, story-telling, 
games, rest, etc. 



3 : 1 large 
room for 
general exer- 
cises and play. 

1 small room 
with gas stove 
and running 
water. 

1 room with 
sand table, iS:c 



Large low Balls, slide, 
tables. plenty of 

skipping, 
3 sizes of dancing, and 
chairs with running 
comfortable games, 
backs. 

Many out- 
door walks 
I and nms in 
garden, field, 
I and park, ex- 
I cursions to 
' get nature 
material, gar- 
dening, etc. 



Luncheon of 
a Graham 
cracker or 
whole wheat 
dry biscuit. 



Recess time 
at about 10. SO 
a.m. 

Child r e n 
need no bath- 
ing. 



training class for Kindergartners. 
experience. 



We would not wish more than 3 teachers to 30 children, but 
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A Rural School in the North of 



' f y 



Children. 



Number 

in 
School. 



Character 

of 

Homes.* 



Average 

Number 

ineich 

Class. 



Age of 

Eldest and 

Yonngest 

Child in 

each Class. 



Staff. 



Number of 

TeacherSi with 

Qualifications of 

each. 



120 

Number of 
Classes. 

I. 



(Whole 
' School.) 

65 com- 
fortable, 
33 poor, 
22 very 
poor. 



38 



74-5* 



[Head Mistress 
Board of Education 

Certiticate, and 
Ex-Pupil Teacher.] 



Length of Sessions. 



Momin?. 'Afternoon.; 



9 to 12 



Recrea- 
tion. 



sss 



1-30 


>> 


to 
3-40 


4 = -- 




.S r s 1 



IT. 




38 


yr.yr.mth. 


1 


9-12 


1-30 


^«, * ^L 






6—4 8 


[Assistant. 




to 


V9 

vn# 35 ^ik 






Supplementary (No 




3-40 








qualification pre- 






8^5 






vious to engage- 






w^ ^F n 


1 1 

: 




ment here).] 


1 




Resting or I 
Recreative £ 
Recreation (< 


III. ' 


44 


6-3 


2 


9-12 


1-.30 












[Assistant. 




to 


1^1 










Supplementary (No 




3-40 










qualification pre- 










! 




vious to engage- 






^ 5i ' 






ment here). 






•S • £ « ' 


1 




Monitress 14 years 






B eq fl 


1 




old helps half 






SSs ^ 


' 




days.] 






.2 b 


1 
1 










.5 . bS 




I 












M§ 


















£ ^.is 


















»M fl • * 






j 










o 5 z 

7 .2 fl © ^ 






' 










M«»CB.fl ^ 




1 












•^Sfl'l 




1 












1 l^^l 





• Note,— state : « Comfortable." " poor," or " very poor." 
Remarks (bv the Head Teacher).— Ten years ago I determined to banish all school work 




the change. But by the time they are 8 years of age they accomplish more and better 
self-reliant than before. I am pleased to say that dniing the last two years I have had encoor- 
employment of a Temporary Additional Teacher. This will enable me to take another step 
children aged 4 to 6 ; and a Transition Class for children aged 6 to 7. 
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England in a Manufacturing Village. 



CUBBIGULUM. 



Subjects^ 

and Namber of Lesaonfl 

per Week in each Subject, 

in the respective Classes. 



Character of Premises. 



Number and 
Character of 
Claaarooms. 



Furniture 

and 
Equipment. 



Provision 

for 

Play. 



Class 
I. 



Oral Composition and 

Itoading. 
Writing and Printing 
Story, Picture, Conversa- 
tional, and Observation 
Lessons. 
Number - - - - 
Diawing . - . - 
Modelling in Clay • 
Other occupations. - 
Kinderearten Games 
Free Play 

Maypole Exercises - 
Recreative Exercises 
Singing, Recitations, and 
Entertainment by chil- 
dren. 
Citizenship 
School Walk - 
Religious Instruction 



6 
6 



5 
5 
6 



5 
5 



Claesj 1 light airy 
II. {Classroom, 
I S.W. aspect. 
Desk rooni for 
36 children. 
{Separate 
seats. 
6 I 
5 

5 

»> I 



20 20 



6 
1 
1 
5 



Class III.— Babies. 

Varied occupations — Gift I., 
Sand work. Shell and Stick 
Laying, Bead Threading, Bali 
Making. 
Matching and Sorting 
Free Drawing - - . - 
Games and Singing - 
Games and Fairy Tales • 
Games and Nursery Rhymes - 

Frve Phiy 

Resting - , - - - 
Talks about Toys or Objects - 
Number Plays .... 
Religious Instruction 



6 
1 
1 
5 



Per 

week. 



28 
7 
7 

10 
3 
3 

10 
5 
2 
5 
5 



1 large, airy. 
South aspect. 
Used as 
ceotral hall 
for opening 
and closin;^ 
exercises, 
games, and 
I singing. 



1 light airy 
classroom 
with fi r e 
place, but 
northern 
a»i)ect, conse- 
qnenily n o 
feunshine. 



Six desks, 
fiat tops. 
Separate seat 
for each child, 
Teacher's desk 
and chair. 
Trestle table 
for object les- 
sons. Two cup- 
boards. Swing 
see-saw. Four 
loose forms. 

Desks ar- 
ranged round 
three sides of 
the room. 
T eaoher's 
desk with 
drawers and 
cupboards. 
Two c u p - 
boards. Piano, 
Maypole. 

Dual desks 
arranged 
round room 
close to the 
^alls to leave 
floor space 
free. Six 
little chairs, 
four loose 
forms with 
back rests. 
Sand tank, 
spades, and 
buckets, dolls, 
and other 
toys, ad. lib. 
Three cup- 
boards, rock- 
ing horse. 
Chair swing. 



Spare floor 
space 21 X 9 
feet. S e e - 
saw plank, 
chair swing, 
skipping 
ropes, and toy 
reins, supplied 
by managen. 



Spare floor 
^pace 27 X 18 
feet. May- 
pole, skipping 
ropes, ana toy 
reins, supplied 
by managers. 



Spare floor 
space 24 X 15 
feet. Cork 
carpet laid in 
centre of 
floor, where 
younger 
children play 
with bricks, 
crawl or roll 
about. Rook- 
in^ horse, 
chair swing, 
balls, dolls, 
and toys, 
which are 
constantly in 
use. 



Provision for 

Bathing, 

Washing 

Meals and 

Rest. 



Bathing. — 
None. 

Washing. — 
Two lavatory 
basins; clean 
towels twice 
weekly. 

M eal a — 
T a ken on 
dual desks 
in classroom. 

Rest. — 
Sleepy chil- 
dren are laid 
on table or 
cupbotuti top, 
and given a 
pillow, over 
which is 
spread a clean 
duster. All 
children are 
at times made 
to lie down on 
the floor, shut 
their eyes, 
and pretend 
to go to sleep 
for 10 or 1» 
minutes. 



from my babies' room, and re-orjsanize it on common-sense lines. Since then I have striven 
Orsaaized Nursery, mv aims being:— Ist, To make the children happy and comfortable; 
fiuly oonvineed that the change is of infinite benefit, for the children are stronger physically 
cUuies of the Infante' School they learn to read and write, though not so perfectly as befoie 
school work than formerly, and the teachers say that they are much more intelligent and 
agement from the Managers, by the granting of extra appaiatuF, and quite leoently by the 
towards the realization of my ideal— viz., a Nursery for children aged 8 and 4 ; a Kindergarten[for 
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Result of th" Froehel Society* s Inquiry , 

A Labge ( mr School ix 



Children. 



Nn^^r i Character ^^^^ 
Sohooi. ' Homes.* %^ 



730 

Number 

of 
Classes. 

ncimde 



I. 



^ [Grade 

If"- 

!? I Grade 
}2 f I"- 




Poor. 

Parents 
▼cry tem- 
perate 
aQd take 
great 
care of 
children. 



43 



I 



Age of 
Eldest and 
Youngest 

ChUdin 
each CUss. 



Grade I. 
3-^ years 
(very few 
5 year^). 

Grade II. 

years. 

Grade 

III. 

5i-7t 

years 

(very few 

71 years. 

Standard 
I. 

years 
(very few 
8 years). 



Staff. 



LvNOTH OF Sessions. 



Number of 

Teachers with 

Qualifications of 

each. 



Morning. 



Afternoon. 



Beerea- i 
tion. 



I head teacher. 

14 assistants (with 
elementary teacher s 
certificate). 

1 assistant (with 
the Higher Froebel 
certificate). 

, 1 assistant teacher 
(passed K«S. exami- 
nation). 

3 snpplementary 
teachers. 

4 pupil teachers. 

Total (exdnsive of 
pupil teachers) 20. 



3 hr«. 



2hrB. 


15 ndnB. 




each 


2^ hrs. in sesdon. 


^>tanda^d ' 


I. 1 2 hn. in 


' middle of 




day. 



n«w . .,r. Tx. u 1 * ^p"*-— State : *• Comfortable," " poor •• or * ' very pocr." 

tloS^iSJSiToT thf Jimtea m«Jfi.~?^ i^"*'?^ ^**« ObwrTstfon Lettoot. Ea^ year s list of these it prepaisd- 
2.?oiSfS^^ '» connects ; (S) Poem., .onp and games in oonwctlon. "ikS^ 



Particulars of South of England School, 
THE South of England. 
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Curriculum. 



Subjects, 

and Number of Lessons 

per Week in each Subject, 

in the respective Classes. 



Grade I. 
Only oooupations, such as clay 
modellin|^, drawing with chalk, 
drawing in sand, buildinff, thr^Bui- 
ing laige beads. The work periods 
are of 15 mins. each and are separ- 
ated by like periods of song, game, 
marching and story. 

Grade II. 
3 hrs. per week : — 

Reading, writing and number. 
Occupations, 5 hrs. per week : — 

1. Drawing with chalk on paper. 

2. Clay mMlelling. 

3. Building. 

4. Stick-laying, tablet laying. 

5. Mat- weaving (1 in. wide strips 

only used). 

6 hrs. 10 mins. : — 
Physical drill. 
Games, songs, poems. 

Oooapations, 1 hr. 40 mins. : 
Environment talks. 
Observation and nature lessons 
stories. 

Grade III. 

5 hs. 50 mins. : — 

Reading, writing, number. 
Occupations, 4 hrs. 35 mins. : — 

1 . Drawing with chalk or crayons. 

2. Brush drawing of simple natural 

forms. 

3. Clay modelling. 

4. Building. 

5. Paper lolding, tearing and 

cutting. 

6. Free paper tearing and cutting. 
Occupations, 5 hrs. ; — 

Physical drilL 
Grades, songs, poems. 
Occupations, 2 hn. : — 
Environment talks. 
Observation stories, and nature 
lessons. 

Standard I. 

7 hrs. 35 mins. :— 
Reading, writing, number. 

Occupations, 3 hrs. 20 mins*. :~ 

Drawing with chalk and crayon. 

Brush <uawing. 

Paper folding, tearing and cutting. 

G^m—Simplest sewing. 

Boy» — ^Experimental class in 
wood-work. 

Practical geometry. 
Ooenpa^on<«, 6 hrs : — 

Physical driU. 

Games, songs, poems. 
Occupations, 2 hrs. 30 mins. :-— 

Stories, environment talk. 

Observation lesson. 
Religious instructions from 9-9.40 

a.m. 



Character of Premises. 



Number and 
Character of 
Classrooms. 



14 rooms, 
well venti- 
lated, well 
heated, 
mostly bright 
and cheerful. 
4 very noisy 
owing toprox- 
imity to a 
busy street 



6 rooms on 
ffround floor, 
9 rooms on 1st 
floor. 



Furniture 

and 
Equipment. 



Grade I. 

Small tables 
and chairs, 
very light 
and quickly 
moved leav- 
ing floor space 
for games. 



Otherolasses 
—dual desks 
cannot be 
moved, but 
most rooms 
have fair 
amount of 
floor space in 
front of class 
for games and 
drill. 



Provision 

for 

Play. 



Provision for 

Bathuig, 

Washing, 

Meals and 

Rest. 



One covered 
playground 
allowing 
about 130 
children to 
play comfort- 
ably. 



One open 
playj^round 
allovong 100 
to play com- 
fortably. 



Under- 
ground play 
ground ac- 
Simimodating 
120 children. 



Ground floor 
and 1st floor 
have separate 
playtimes. 



None. 

Latrines mo- 
dem and ade- 
quate to num- 
bers. 



Uch mooth, every tewsher receiyes a oonnection scheme from the hesd-teacher. ThlB^^^f^ 0) Jf^J^tXiSfta^Sn 
wteswSrior teSi^'t uie. Tlje scheme to not given In deUll. Each teacher works out her own scheme to detail 
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Remit of the Froebel Soeiety*8 Inquiry. 



An Urban School 



Children. 




Staff. 


Length of Sessions. 


Namber 

in 
School. 


Character 

of 
Homes. * 


Average 

Number 

in each 

Class. 


Age of 
Eldest and 
Youngest 

Child in 
each Class. 


Number of 

Teachers with 

Qnalilioations of 

each. 


Morning. 


AltemooB. 


Recrea- 
tion. 



200-250 

Number 

of 

Classes. 

7 



Class IV. 
Babies. 



Poor and 
very poor, 



Class III., 



90 to 35. 



From 20 
at begin- 
ning of 
year to 45 
at end. 



about 
40 



Clsss II. 



Class I.' A. 



I 



(MSS8 I. B. 



St. I. A. 



St. I. B. 



55 



At begin- 
ning of 
year, Sept. 
1, 1907. 



3 years to 

3 years 7 

months. 



32 



i^ 



) 18 



34 



21 



3 years 8 
months to 

4 years 8 
months. 

4 years 8 
months to 

5 years 10 
months. 



5 years 6 
months to 

6 years 
months. 

5 years 6 
months to 

7 years. 

6 years 6 
months to 

7 years 8 
months. 

6 years 1 

month to 7 

years 8 

months. 



2 trained certifi- 
cated mistresses. 

2 Kindergarden 
mistresses. 

1 oertifieated mis- 
tress. 

3 uncertificated 
•mistresses. 

1 Kindergarten 
mistress (Higher 
Froebel certifioate) 
just left coUegeL 



1 uneertifioated 
mistress. 



1 trained certifi- 
cated mistress. 

1 uncertificated 
with local Kinder- 
garten certificate. 

1 trained certifi- 
cated mistress with 
Froebel certificate. 

1 certificated mis- 
tress with local 
Kindergarten certi- 
ficate. 

1 trained Kinder- 
g art en mistress 
(Higher Froebel 
certificate). 

1 ex -pupil teacher 
spent her pupil 
teachership here. 



3 hours. 



2 hours. 



f* 



>» 



PUyis 
often ex- 
tended in 

fine 

weather. 

Games 

played 

outside. 

50 
minutes. 



ti 



II 



«i 



\ 



30 
niiDUtes. 



• Not e.— ^tate : " Comfortable/' " poor," or " very poor." 

Remarks (By the Head Teacher). — ^The whole of the work here is based on Froebers 
round which all tne other subjects are grouped, and with which they are interwoven, 
of attainments. In givins the ages above, I have excluded four exceptional children, one 
the winter — ^just eiffht, ana one new admission the same age. I do not care to have children 
The central haU is being used all day for singinsc, games, drill, blackboard work by one 
ever classroom happens to be vacant 

classroom. They may choose bricks or sticks, or clay, or chalk, or picture book*, etc, and 
Beading is taughc on the phonic method and exceptions gradually incorporated. Arith- 
No needlework is taken with children under Standard I. age, the extra time is given to 
Scripture stories, or repetition, or hymnt, are taken every day after assembly, and prayers 
Drawing takes the place of writing till children are five years of age. No children und» 



Particulars of Welsh School, 
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IN Wales. 



Curriculum. 



Sabjects, 

and Namber of Leesona 

per Week in each Subject, 

in the respective Classes. 



Walks, gardening, play in the sand 
are not included among subjects, as 
they vary with the seasons and the 
weather. Lessons vary very much 
in length, 10 to 30 minntes according 
to age of children and subject 
taughu 

Babies devote all their time to 
singing, games, finger plays, gift 
plays, suitable Kindergarten occu- 
pations — play in the sand beach, 
pietDTe and objeet talks, language 
iesflone, and free time. No three 
R.'s. 

Similar to class above, except that 

1 lesson a day in sounda— Miss 
Dale's method — and 1 in number 
plays and pictures is given. No 
writing. 

Five lessons per week in reading 
and number and 4 nature lessons ; 2 
stories, 2 writing, 5 games and draw- 
ing; 3 singing, 2 recitation, 3 
picture talks, 8 expression lessons, 

2 free times. 

Five lessons in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, 7 expression lessons, 3 
singing, 3 games, 2 blackboard 
drawing, 2 stories, 4 nature lesions, 
2 drill, 2 word building, 2 recitation, 
1 free time (Friday afternoon). 



Five lessons in reading, writing, 
6 arithmetic, 6 expression lessons, 

2 word building, 2 blackboard draw- 
ing, 2 games, 3 drill, 2 recitation, 

3 singing, 1 story, 1 geography, 1 
history, 'i2 nature lessons. GFtm, 1 
sewing, 1 knitting. Boys^ 1 sepia 
sketches, 1 fiat wash work. 



Number and 

Character of 

Classrooms. 



Central Hall, 
42 bv 26 ft. ; 
heiflht, 16 ft. 
5 Classrooms, 
24iby20ift.; 
height, 14 f c. 



Classrooms 
are arranged 
on three 
sides of Cen- 
tral Hall. 
Each one very 
light and airy. 
Lighting 
from the left 
except in 
Baby Koom ; 
there from 
theright. 
Blackboards 
for free-arm 
work all 
round the 
hall. Two 
rings painted 
on floor for 
games. Ptano. 



Character of Premises. 



Furniture 

and 
Equipipent. 



20 dual desks, 
large swing, 
toys, all nsaal 
Kindergarten 
a p p a r a tus. 
Dove in cage. 

25 daal desks, 
mural ine 
round waUs 
for free-arm 
work. 

25 dual desks, 
m u r aline 
also round 
waUs. 



25 dual desks. 



Suitably 
equipped. 



30 dual desks. 



Suitably 
equipped. 



Provision 

for 

Play. 



Hall used for 
games by 
evenr class ; 
also for march- 
ing, and free 
play on a wet 
day. 

Small sand 
beach. Large 
flat p 1 A y- 
ground. Chu- 
dren*s garden. 
Small covered 
play shed. 
Also large 
field attached 
where chil- 
dren play in 
summer. 



Provision for 

Bathing, 

Washing, 

MeaU and 

Rest. 



There are oc 
baths, but 5 
washing 
basins in lob- 
bies withsoa]) 
and towelv. 
Children all 
go home to 
dinner except 
in rare cases 
on a wet day. 
There are no 
beds or ham- 
mocks. 



principles. Nature study is the basis subject, providing the central idea for each week's work, 
CkunficcUian is not so much on the age Imlsu as on intelligence exhibited and the standard 

suffering from arrested development, one coiisumptive, one who is only staying down through 

hare as a rule when they are over 8} years. 

elaea or another. The lower division of Standard L being a migratory one and using which- 
During free i%n%e the children do whatever they choose individually, keeping to their own 

make just what they please. Babies get free time twice every day. 

meiic on a conotete bMis with apparatus. 

bmshwork, etc 

till 9l30. 

five admitted unless physically fit. Eyesight of children over six tested. 
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APPENDIX A. 



New South Walks : Infant Schools and Kindbroabtens under the 

Department of Public Instruction. 

The Public Schools of the Department of Public Instruction in New 
South Wales provide for the education of more than 80 per cent, of the 
children of scnool age within the State. 

Of the pupils enrolled at the end of 1906 there were 26,332 under the 
age of seven years. This number represented about 12*7 per cent, of the 
total enrolment. 

There are but half a dozen purely Kindergarten Schools, but in all 
Infant Schools (111 in number) K.indergarten occupations form a part of 
the course, and the teaching throughout is permeated bv the spirit and the 
methods of the true Kindergarten. To a considerable extent also this 
remark will apply to the junior classes of schools of one department. 

As a rule children below the a^e of five years are not admitted to the 
ordinary Public School, but the Kmdergartens enrol pupils of three years 
and upwards. The total number of children below five vears of age in all 
schools under the Education Department at the end of last year was 552. 

(a) Infant Schools. 

Schools which have an average attendance of 300 or more pupils usually 
have a separate Infants' Department There are, as a rule, about lorty pupiLs 
in each class. They range in age from five to eight years. In rare cases 
pupils of nine or ten years will be found there, but these are either children 
whose earl^ educational opportunities have been few, or who are below the 
normal in mteUigencc. As yet there are not, in this State, any schools for 
defectives (except an institution for the deaf and dumb, and the blind), 
conseauently many abnormal children will be found in the various Infant 
Schools. 

The teacher in charge of an Infant School is usually a trained woman 
of mnpathetic temperament and of long experience in teaching beginners. 

The daily routine is similar to that of the ordinary Public School, except 
that there are shorter lessons and more frequent changes of occupation. The 
morning session lasts from 9.30 a.m. till 12.30 p.m., with a break of ten or 
fifteen minutes at 11 a. m. for recreation. The afternoon session is from 2 
to 4 p.m. Here also a break of five or ten minutes is made, at about 3 p.m. 

Lessons are from ten to thirty minutes in len^h. At least one lesson j^er 
day is devoted to deep-breathing and physical exercises. A definite 
scheme of calisthenic movements, as .set out in a manual compiled by 
Oolonel Paul and Dr. Renter Rotn. is carefully carried out in all Infant 
Schools. Frequently a few minutes between lessons are spent in practising 
free exercises of the limbs, and in body-fiections, or in singing some bright 
and tuneful melody. 

About 10^ hours per week are devoted to English, 5^ hours to number 
work, two hours each to nature study and to art work, li hours each to 
singing and to Scripture and moral lessons. 

For the first six months of school life the child receives no formal 
instruction. An attempt is made to utilise his natural curiosity and love 
of movement and his responsiveness to sense impressions, for his self- 
education. The little pupil is encouraged to express himself freely and 
without constraint, and the teacher endeavoiurs, so far as the exigencies of 
the large class will permit, to establish proper relations with the (&ld. The 
teachers chief aims at this stage are to develop confidence between herself 
and her pupil, to implant a spirit of obedience, and to give a stimulus 
to the child s mental and physical growth. 

Haying accomplished these objects with more or less success, the formal 
instruction is begun. 

The pupil is taught to read from script characters, short sentences 
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chosen by the teacher from the children's conversation during *' Talks " in 
the school. The sentences are written upon the blackboard by the teacher 
and are subsequently written by the pupils upon their tablets. The teacher 
tells, or reads aloud, to the pupils suitable nursery rhymes and fairy stories, 
and, at a later stage, the cnildren themselves read these and other lessons 
from the graded primers. 

Several times a week the pupils take part in observation talks and 
picture talks, each of about ten minutes' duration. The former are upon 
topics from the children's experiences, the latter on pictures then before the 
class. They afford exercises in oral description of things seen, and they 
give opportunities for the encouragement of free talk between teacher and 
pupils. 

All class-rooms in which infants are taught have their walls decorated 
with suitable pictures. Efforts are made from the first to profitably use 
these to develop the aesthetic side of the child's nature — to guide him to a 
love for the beautiful, thence leading onward to an admiration for the 
beautiful in deed as well, and a reverence for the good and the true. 

The child's early writing lessons are correlated with his free arm drawing. 
He learns to make the Tetter-forms, first u^n the wall-blackboard, and 
subsequently^ at an appropriate stage, on his writing-tablet. From the 
first his writmg is used to express his own thoughts, and at an early stage 
his power to exchange spoken thoughts into written ones is effectively 
exercised. 

His number work, in the earliest stages, is done with counters, thus 
making full use of the senses of sight and touch. There is therefore a reality 
in the work, which makes it interesting. The opportunity which the 
counters afford for imaginative work is not overlooked ; and, as his know- 
ledge of number increases, each new acquirement is immediately applied to 
the doing of something^ thus helping to give permanence to the concept. 

The pupil studies, with the aid of the divided cube, the division of 
Quantities into parts, and the use of the fractions \ and ^. He correlates 
tnis work with drawing. He measures, with a foot rule, m feet and inches 
the lengths of the objects around the room. He handles, and learns to re- 
cognise and to name, the coins in common use, and he learns their relative 
values. When he has experimentally determined any number fact, he is 
able to deepen the impression and commit the fact to memory by frequent 
but intelligent repetition. 

His nature studies are not the least among the influences which create 
attention by arousing his curiosity. This work being intelligently handled 
is so used as to guide him into right ideaj about life. He studies the living 
things— both pant and animal — by which he is surrounded. He is 
encouraged to observe and to record the various stages in the growth and 
development of the plants ffrown in the school garden or (in the case of 
City Schools) in pots upon ttie window-sill or flower-stand. With equal, if 
not greater, interest he studies the life history of the tadpole in the school 
aquarium or the caterpillar in the live-specimen box. He expresses his 
thoughts about these things orally (with gradually increasing mastery of 
language), or in writing, drawing or plasticene modelling. In all this 
work uie ethical end is kept steadily m view by the teacher — viz., the 
arousing of a sympathy with nature and (especially in the case of insect- 
study) with those living creatures which are comparatively weak. 

In the Scripture and moral lessons the child learns something of those 
moral attributes which lie at the foundation of home and school life. 
Scripture stories are told, and instruction is given in truthfulness, obedience 
to parents, family affection, politeness^ control of temper, personal cleanli- 
ness, kindness to animals, and other virtues. 

Drawing, in mass, with coloured crayons, upon the wall blackboards is 
employed to enable the child to give expression to the impressions sained 
from observation during the nature study or from stories read or neard. 
Attempts are made to secure intelligent individual effort, and the import- 
ance of the development of the child's powers of imagination receives full 
recognition. 

Singing forms an important part of each day's work. Bright simple 
songs about Natural objects, or about school and home life, are frequently 
sung in unison. Simple melodies by ear, action songs and marching songs, 
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each have a place on the time iMe, Care u taken to secure sweetness and 
softness of tone, and to develop that mental perception of pitch which 
produces the best musical results. 

This may be regarded as a brief outline of the work coasciously aimed at 
n all, and actually accomplished in the best of, our Infant Schools. 

(h) New South Wales Kinderfmrtens. 

The first Kindergarten under the Department of Public Instruction in 
New South Wales was established in Riley Street, Sydney, in the year 1886. 
Miss £. L. Banks (who had been trained as a Kindergartner in Germau}') 
was placed in charge, and for three years she did some excellent pioneer 
work in the locality. Some of the earliest pupils were children much 
beyond the usual Kindergarten age, who had managed to evade the com- 
pulsory clause of the Education Act and had not previously attended any 
schooL Some were so dirty in personal habits and untidy in personal 
api>earance that practical instruction in cleanliness was their most urgent 
need. But the kmdly manner and gentle, yet forceful, influence of Miss 
Banks soon wrought a wonderful change in the outward as[)ect of these un- 
kempt pupils of the early days. The worthy traditions established by the 
first head-mistress have been fully and consistently maintained for the past 
21 years. 

The original building was a rough wooden structure, badly constructed 
and poorly furnished. It was attended bv about 100 pupils. 

Miss Banks had as her assistant from the beginning Miss Mary Simpson, 
a trained teacher and ex-student of Hurlstone College. When, after three 
years' work at Kiley Street, Miss Banks was removed to Fort Street, there 
to establish a second Kindergarten, Miss Simpson wa^ placed in charge of 
the pioneer Kindergarten School (1889), where she still remains. 

A l>rief description of the work now being done there and of the present 
buildings may ^ve an idea of the few purely Kindergarten Schools now 
under the Education Department of New South Wales. 

The school is situated in a thickly-populated, poor district. It therefore 
has varied work to do. Much enoit is required to secure regularity, 
punctuality, cleanliness, politeness of manner and thoroughness in work. 
But the teachers strive earnestly and successfullv to attain these ends. 
The pupils are taught, from the first, to know that each object in and 
around the school has its definite place, and they are trained to put each 
thing in its proper position. They are tauffht the prooer use of nail, boot 
and clothes brush. In the new lavatory is kept a tub tor bathing purposes, 
and, when necessary, lessons in personal cleanliness are practically 
enforced. Again, some of the little ones come from very poor homes and 
at times they are unable to secure proper nourishment The teachers 
havinff been provided with a suitable stove are able to supply warm food 
in sucm cases. Miss Simpson keeps a sewing machine on the piemises, 
and she uses it to make clothing for some of the destitute children among 
her pupils. 

Cnildren are received at three or four years of age. They spend from 
nine to eighteen months in the Kindergarten section, where tnere is no 
formal instruction, but where the senses are fully trained, all suitable gifts 
and occupations being used. The following summary of the day's work 
in the kindergarten will convey some impression of the methods 
adopted: 

From 9.30 to 9.46 a.m. a quarter of an hour is devoted to free play. 
The children are allowed to select their own occupation and they play with 
blocks, toys, picture-books, sand trays, etc. During the next 15 
minutes they march and form a circle. Greetings are exchanged with 
fellow pupils, teachers, visitors ; then a morning hymn is sung, sweetly 
and softly, sometimes, but not always, to a pianoforte accompaniment 
From 10 to 10.16 a.nL they have a morning talk, naming the day and l^e 
season, marking the calendar and the weather-chart, and so on, possibly, 
too, talking on some subject correlated with the central idea of tine day's 
worL The following 10 minutes are devoted to- Kindeigarten games. 
An inspection of cleanliness takes place, and all pupils with clean finger- 
nails, clothes and boots are selected for a specisd final game. 
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At 10.35 a.m. the pupils march to their Kindergarten tables, and, under 
the guidance of their teacher, they work together for 25 minutes, with the 
"gift ^ or "occupation** needed for correlation with the central idea. 

The following quarter of an hour is set apart for lunch. First, grace is 
said ; then parcels are unwrapped and food is eaten. Whilst at the table 
manners receive full attention. Having finished their lunch the clcaring- 
up is done by the children. Thoroughness is insisted upon, the necessary 
training being facilitated by the use of convenient apparatus supplied by 
the Department. 

From 11.15 to 11.30 a.m. the pupils have songs and games, and the next 
15 minutes are devoted to a story or fairy tale correlated with the central 
idea. Then a quarter of an hour's work at sand trays (illustrations of 
nursery rh3^es, stories, etc) brings the time up to noon. A picture or 
observation talk, correlated with the central idea, occupies the next 10 
minutes. Then the period from 12.10 to 12.25 p.m. is devoted to Kinder- 
garten gift or occupation. 

The mid-day recess is from 12.30 to 2 p.m. The first 20 
minutes of the afternoon session are devoted to free crayon drawing on the 
lai^e wall blackboard. Then for 10 minutes songjs are sung. 

From 2.30 to 2.45 such Kindergarten occupations fpaper cutting, bead 
threading, etc.) are taken as can best be correlated with the central idea. 

The final quarter of an hour, prior to dismissal at 3 p.m., is devoted to 
leave-taking. The good-bye song is sung, the Kindergartner taking each 
child's hand and looking steadily into the eyes of the pupil, who is 
required to return the steady look. 

When the pupils have develoi)ed sufficiently they pass on toahi^er 
class, where formal work— at first of a very elementary kind — is begun. The 
work is purposely made so simple that it really seems like play to the little 
ones. But they are gradually adding to their stock of ideas ; and, in a 
bright and natural way, are acquiring the power to read, write, and use 
numbers. 

Throu^out the whole school the work is carefully graded and Kinder- 
garten principles permeate and pervade all the teaching. 

Pupils, who have passed through the whole of this course, are much 
appreciated in the Primary Schools, whither they go at about eight years 
of age. Some years ago a headmaster in charge of a public school, 
which was largely supplied with pupils from the Kindergarten, found 
such pupils more bright and alert than the average child not so trained. 
Their powers of observation were noticeably better, and the^ excelled 
boUi in originai thought and in vocal expression. The Rilev Street 
Kindergarten has a staff of eight teachers, including the Principal. Most 
of the teachers have been trained, and all have had several years' experience 
in teaching infants. The following statement of enrolment will l)e found 
interesting :— 



Class. 


Enrolment. 


Av. Atten- 
dance. 


Ages of 


Youngest 


Eldest. 








Years. 


Years. 


Kindergarten 


65 


47 


3 


4 


Lower Ist 


52 


39 


4i 


5i 


Upper Ist 


69 


54 


6 


6 


2nd 


58 


52 


5 


6i 


3id 


44 


41 


5 


n 


Lower4th 


53 


49 


6 


7i 


Upper 4th 


49 


44 


■7 


H 
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A brief description of the premises of Riley Street Kindergarten will 
afford an idea of the aim of the Department in the matter of material equip- 
ment of all new Infant ISchools. 

All recently-erected buildings approximate this standard, but many of 
the older buildings are very defective in certain respects. As opportunity 
offers, however, miprovements are being gradually effected in these old, 
badly-constructed buildings. 

Tne Riley Street School buildinss are built , of brick. They are 
situated on the heights of Surry Hills. On two sides they face public 
streets, and on one side a lane. There are, therefore, full opportunities 
for securing an adequate supply of sunlight and fresh air. The rooms 
are well-lignted and ventilated. The main building is of two stories. It 
has four large classrooms, two corridors, used as hat and cloak rooms, 
and a teachers' retiring room. 

The Kindergarten Cottage is on the opposite side of the playground. It 
also is placed so that it may receive abundant fresh air ana sunlight. Its 
main room is large and well-ventilated. A wall blackboard, conveniently 
plaoed so as to suit the height of the pupils, surrounds the room. This 
affords opportunity for exercise in free-arm drawing with coloured chalks. 

The waU colouring is of a light tint, so as to add to the brightness of the 
room. Suitable pictures and diagrams are hung on the walls. The 
room also contains glass cases and cupboards for the specimens brou^t by 
the children ; an aquarium peopled by gold fish and other denizens of the 
water : numerous nature studv specimens, picture books, toys, sand-trays, 
and other apparatus of use and interest to the young folk. 

The play^und has fine garden plots, wherein are grown many flowering 
plants — chiefly annuals, for the teachers realise that plants 
'* which re-enact the miracle of life anew each year " are best suited for 
teaching the little ones the elements of nature knowledge. All plants are 
properly labelled, and records of growth are carefully kept. Live birds also 
are kept on the premises — canaries, chickens, ducknngs — for nature study 
purposes. Cats, dogs, &c., are borrowed as occasion requires. The large 
playground sand-box proves useful for illustrating stories, kc. It is a 
favourite comer at all times. Various games are or^^anised by the teachers, 
and skipping-ropes, nine-pins, quoits, &c., are provided for this purpose. 
All the apparatus is effectively used so that the purpose of the true Kinder- 
garten may be successfully achieved. 
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Kindergartens in Canada. 



In Canada the genuine Froebelian Kindergarten is the basis of all 
education. The early years of a child's life are not devoted to the 
acquiring of formal knowledge. In the Kindergarten the children have 
the opportunity of developing the apperceptive elements of all their 
future growth, emotionally, intellectually, and morally. The symbolic 
period before tne age of eight is devoted to a careful and comprehensive 
process of starting the growth of all the known elements of power in the 
child's life, instead of attempting to store his memory with facts, or to 
urge his reasoning powers into premature and unnatural action. One of 
the most certain ways for deadening the child's interest and for 
dwarfing his power is to induce him to perform too early 
mental operations which properly belong to a later penod. The operations 
of his mind which are stimulating at ten will inevitably arrest his develop- 
ment if performed at eight or nine. For instance, a child who has spent 
the years from five to eight in a good Kindergarten, and who \& not ask^ to 
begin the process of learning to read till he is nine, will learn to read in less 
than a month, instead of devoting years to this work. The drudgery of the 
time usueJly devoted to reading and other formal school work robs the 
child of the joy of interest, and therefore strikes at the root of the power 
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of learning rapidlv. and of assimilating knowledge in a natural and vital 
manner. The child who spends his symbolic years in a good Kindergarten 
instead of in a school, where he is taugnt formal knowledge even by the most 
advanced methods, has many advantajges at fourteen over the child whose 
symbolic years have been spent in the acquisition of knowledge. 
In the first place, he will have more knowledge of arithmetic, grammar, and 
the other aepartments of scholarship. But this is the least of his 
advantages. He will be able to use his knowledge better. His attitude to 
the g^eat world of knowledge will be more alert and vital. His knowled^ 
will not merely be stored in his memory, it will be a definite part of his 
life power. He will be a self-active and intelligent agent in the 
acquisition of ,new knowledge, and in the achievement of progressively 
greater plans. ' 

The great fundamental aim in our primary education is the awakening 
and developing of the elements of power in the child and not the storing of 
knowledge. [Knowledge is gained as power is developed, and when 
acquired in this way the knowlege is vital as an element of executive power. 
The onl^ knowled^^e that really counts in forming character or aiding in the 
progressive evolution of humanity is knowledg:e that is associate with 
executive power both in its acquirement and in its use. 

Every child who is not defective reveals the three great central elements 
of human power and development as soon as he is able to creep. He loves 
to do things, to do things he i)lans himself, and to do things in co-of^ration 
with others. These tendencies are the most essential elements in vital 
Christian character. They are the essential elements in the progress of 
civilization. They gradually and very rapidly become stronger and more 
active in the guidance of the child's life till he goes to school. Then they 
quickly lose their power, and the loss can never be fully regained. The 
earlier the child goes to school, the greater is the dwarfinff of these powers 
if his school is conducted along the ordinary lined of formal knowledge-gain- 
ing. These three essential elements of character and power should be the 
dominant elements of adulthood even more fully than in childhood. The 
greatest defect in humanity is not a lack of knowledge, but the lack of these 
uiree ^eat tendencies of childhood, when men and women have grown up. 
The higher the element of human power is, the more rapid and the more 
limitless is the possibility of its development. The tendency to do. to do 
what we ourselves plan, and to do in co-operation with others, should grow 
uninterruptedly througnout our lives, ana it would increase in power more 
than any other element of our power if it was not interrupted and inter- 
fered with by giving formal instruction prematurely, at the time when the 
supreme aims of the educator should b^ the development of power, the 
formation of the widest possible range of apperceptive centres, and the 
kindling of new departments of self-activity. All these conditions 
develop very rapidly before the child goes to school if he is free 
from adult interference, and in conditions that provide proper materials for 
his use. '1 he Kindergarten aims to continue through the symbolic period 
of a child's development the essential elements of his life before he goes to 
school, and thus to define, and strengthen, and increase the powers and 
tendencies tha]; should become the dominant elements in the direction of 
his course through life. It continues till he is eight years of age the kind 
of development he had before he came to school, but under svstematized 
conditions and by the use of materials and processes specifically intended 
to define in his experience the powers and tendencies he will most need for 
the achievement of the highest success in school and throughout his life. It 
gives opportunity for the three great central elements of his power to ripen, 
and guides them into new fields of operation as they are ripening. 

If the processes of groixthare interfered with at the age of five, or 
earlier, as is yet done in some schools, and instruction substituted for 
development prematurely, a great crime is committed against the child. He 
is robbed of his power, and he can never either love or acquire knowledge 
as fully as he should have done. If the elements of human power and 
character are allowed to ripen till the child is eight years of age, they 
remain the dominant and directins elements of his ciiai*acter while he lives, 
and he will love to study because he will long for knowledge that he may 
use it, not merely store it. 
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So long as the genuine Kindergarten work is made the only directed 
work of tne child till he is eight years of age, natural development is not 
arrested. Eight years is taken as the proper age of the average normal 
child. Very bright children, and defective children, should remain longer 
in the Kindergarten than normal children. Children who are merely dull 
at four or five years of age are made really defective by attempts to give 
them formal knowledge prematurely. There is a corresponding dwarim? 
in the case of the normal child, The fact that he is strong enoxign to over- 
come the blighting effects sufficiently to prevent the manifestation o. 
positive mental weakness, has prevented the revelation of the great evil 
done to him by the schools. 

We use Froebel's '* occupations " to develop the child's industrial pow3r, 
his originality, his executive ability and his relationship to the world's 
work ; the "gifts" define his mathematical and constructive powers ; the 
drawing reveals his selfhood in art and gives him artistic taste ; the music 
and songs and stories stir his emotional nature and lay the basis for litera- 
ture and history in future years : the nature work uses the child's love of 
Nature to lead to the interested studv of science when he is older ; the 
plays and games develop him physicaUy and lead him to understand his 
value as an individual and the n^ of perfect co-operation with his fellows in 
order to achieve success. Every department of Kindergarten work trains him 
to be free and self -active under directive law, and to be executive and not 
merely respoiisive to the direction of others ; and this independent executive 
work under directive law enables him to understand when he is older the 
^ perfect law of liberty " which is the only sure foundation for intelligent 
and progressive citizenship. 

Having kindled the apperceptive centres of intellectual and moral power 
in the Kindergarten, we find that the child makes much more rapid pro- 
gress and is more happy and self-directive during the later years of his 
school life. 

James L. Hughes. 
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APPENDIX C. 



Notes on Visits to Institutions in Germany for Chilpren tinder 

School Age (Dresden and Eisenach). 

The following notes of personal observations made in August, 1908, 
confirm the impressions received from studying the returns from 
Germany : — 

KiTuiergarUru, 

The Froebel Seminar in Dresden was founded in 1872. It trains 
Kindergarten instructresses and Pjlegerinnen (Nurses) for children in 
private families. The period of training is one year in each case, but the 
course of instruction for the nurses is much less extended than in the case 
of the Kinder^rten teachers. The curriculum for the latter includes 
pedagogy, physiologr, hvgiene, nature study, voice production, singing, 
gymnastics and the Froebelian principles and practice. The course for the 
nurses comprises matters pertaining to the bodily care of young children, 
together with laundry work, needlework, &c., as well as instruction in 
nature study and the Froebelian activities. Diplomas are given at the end 
of the year's training according to the results of the examination held. 

The students practise in the Kindergartens and Kinderbewahrcmstalten 
in the city. Eacn student is attached for three months to a given Kinder- 
garten and is then transferred to another. In this way the teaching power 
in the various Kindergartens is increased. 

There are seven Volkskindergdrten (People^s Kindergartens) in the 
city, four of which consist of two sections, i.e., there are two classes, each 
under a responsible trained instructress. There are 800 children in these 
Kindergartens. One Kindergarten visited was that attached to the Seminar 
in one of the better class districts. About sixty children are in attendance— 
and forty-five were present on this particular day. The students were still 
in vacation, so that the staff on the inornin^ of the visit consisted of the 
mistress and one of the Kinderpflegennnen in training. The one room is 
large, airy, well lighted and altogether pleasant. In the afternoon it is 
used as a lecture room for the seminar students, as the children attend only 
in the mornings from nine till twelve. There is little else in the 
way of furniture except the low tables and benches on which the 
children sit, a teacher's blackboard, a piano and cupboards. There is 
a pleasant garden, part of which is lightly roofed in, and here 
there are seats where the children take their lunch, which is 
brought in neat baskets and consists chiefly of rye-breao, with, in 
some caAes, butter or fruit. The mistress said there was no fixed routine for 
the day. On this particular morning the opening hymn was sung at 9.30, 
Then followed a talk on holiday experiences interspersed by action son^ 
suggested by the incidents discussed. At ten o'clock lunch was taken in 
the garden by mistress and pupils, and then followed the washing of hands. 
For this a movable washstand was taken into the garden. All this formed 
the opportunity for careful training in behaviour — much importance was 
evidently attached to this part of the daily routine. Directed play in the 
garden followed, the little ones forming their own ring under the super- 
vision of the KiTiderpflegerin, On returning to the schoolroom a story was 
told which was illustrated by the children with beads. The children here 
pay 1 mark 25 pfennigs a month (Is. 3d.\ Another Kindergarten visited 
in a populous working-class district in tne city is located in two rooms on 
the second floor of a small factory. The rooms are well lighted and 
scrupulously clean, but the accommodation is not suflScient for the numbers 
—thirty to forty in each room. One of the teachers said they hoped soon 
to have better Quarters. The garden is small, but large enough for one 
class to play circle games, and the two classes take it in turns to use the 
garden. There is a covered-in part with seats. In the winter the light 
and easily moved tables are put round the room and the children play in 
the middle. There cannot, however, be adequate space for this. The 
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morning session lasts from 9 to 12, and the afternoon from 2 to 4. There 
is no fixed daily routine, though the courses of handwork are planned for 
the year and are graauatecL Pricking and embroidery, paper-folding, 
weaving in different materials, Kindergarten drawing and clay-modelling 
are the chief activities. Slates are used. 

Another Kindergarten visited was in Eisenach. This is located in a two 
storey house with a small garden, in which the trees are bo numerous and 
large that they darken the rooms where instruction is carried on. There are 
four rooms for three classes, each containing from twenty-five to thirty 
children. The children are cla.ssed according to age, and the handworK 
and games are graduated accordingly. On the occasion of the visit the 
oldest children were building with the fifth sift and embroidering 
simple designs. The children play in turn in uie garden. There are 
hooi>s, balls, and other playthings. One of the rooms is kept bare of 
furniture and is used as a playroom. The furniture in all the rooms is 
very simple and light in character. There are two sessions in the da]r« 
9 to 12 and 2 to 4. The monthly fee is Is. 3d., and all other support ib 
defrayed bv means of private subscriptions. The town gave the ground on 
which the house is built, but affords no further aid. 

In Dresden gardens are attached to several of the Kindergartens, and 
these are used for nature study and gardening classes on the Wednesday 
and Saturday half-holidays for the children in the lower classes in the 
Primary Schoob. These classes are conducted by one of the teachers in the 
Kindergartens. 

Kinderbeufohranstalten. 

In Dresden there are six Bewahra/nstcUten, and four Krijjpen (Cr^hes). 
Like the Kindergartens they are not financed by the city, and are supported 
and controlled by a private charitable organisation. 

The one visited is housed In a large two-storied bnOding in a shady 

Sleasant garden, and is situated in the midst of a populous working-class 
istrict The children, aged from three to six years, were in the rooms on 
the lower floor. These rooms include a kitchen, a small room with pegs 
for the children's hats, and cupboards containing toys, a large living room 
bare of decoration and of furniture except low tables and seats, and a 
resting room with large mattresses on tiie floor on which the younger 
children sleep after the midday meaL This room is too small for its 
purpose. Everythinff was scrupulously clean. There were about fifty-five 
children present. They come at six or seven in the morning, and remain 
till seven in the evening. The mothers are employed in the factories, in 
laundries, and as charwomen. The staff consists of a " nurse," who has not 
been trained for her work, a young girl in her teens to help her, and a 
servant who keeps the rooms clean and washes the pinafores which are 
worn by the cbilaren during the day. The "nurse " aoes a large part of 
the cooking. The midday meal consists of meat and vegetables twice a 
week, and rice or other milk food with vegetables on the other days. Ten 
pfennigs per day are paid for each child. 

In the afternoon on which the visit was paid, the children had had their 
rest, and were singing as they sat round the tables in the living room. At 
four o'clock coffee was brought in a large pail, and ladled out in tin cups. 
A slice of bread was given to those children who had not brought their own. 
After the meal the children played in the garden. The nurse plays some 
of the Kindergarten games with the children, but with the exception of a 
little embroidery done by the older children there is no Froebelian hand- 
work or other organised activity. 

Upstairs the rooms consist of a large living room with low tables and 
baby chairs, a sleeping room with cots, and a room where the children are 
bathed eveiy morning and dressed in garments belonging to the Creche. 
There is also a broad, shady verandah which forms a playroom. There were 
between thirty and forty children from three months to three years under 
the charge of the nurse and a girl in her teens. 

In Eisenach there are three Bewahranstdlten, One of them is new and 
the methods employed are quite in accordance with modem ideas. It is 
situated in a new and rapidly developing industrial quarter of the town, 
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and is supported by a Protestant Sisterhood. The Sister-in-charge was 
trained for the work in the Deaconess' Institute in Dresden. The staff is 
Quite adequate to the needs of the children. The children under two have 
tiieir own rooms and attendants. The others are divided into sections and 
have rooms for work and play. There is plenty of space ; the rooms are light 
and airy, the furniture is easily moved, and round the walls are brightly 
coloured frieases of animals in procession. There seemed to be a sufficiency 
of toys, rocking horses, (fee. About two and a-half hours in the da^ are 
devoted to organised activities— the Froebelian gifts and occupations, 
directed games, singing, story-telling, eas^ ffymnastics. The children come 
at six or seven in the momine and stay till the same time in the evening. 
The midday meal consists chiefly of milk food and vegetables ; at fonr 
o'clock in the afternoon coffee and bread] are served, and at ten in the 
morning the children eat the bread they have brought. 

In the Cr^he, besides the separate cots, large baths, and hygienic feeding 
bottles, there were scales for weighing the babies. This is done every 
three days. 

Besides the staff of Sisters there are several young girls who are to be 
trained for the care and education of young chudren. It is hoped that in 
future this part of the work will be further developed. 

S. Young. 



Volttnld 1 6f Special ket>6ftd (Kducation in finglaiici, Waki, 
and Ireland, France, Germany, Denmark, Belginm, Ac.) 
(1896-7) contains the following Papers :— 

1. Pablic Elementary Education in England and Wales, 1870-18d6. 

By Messrs. M. E. Sadler and J. W. Edwards. 

2. Sngluh Students in Foreign Training Colleges. 

By Miss L. Manley, Miss Williams, and Mr. H. L. Withers. 

3. ' Brush Work in Elementary School (with iUustrations). 

By Mr. Seth Coward. 

4. The A B C of Drawing: An Inquiry into the Principles underlying 

Elementary Instruction in Drawing (with illustrations). 
By Mr. Ebcnezer Cooke. 

5. Domestic Economy Teaching in England. 

By Mrs. Pillow. 

6. Technical Education for Girls. 

By Miss A. J. Cooper. 

7. The Secondary Day School attached to the Battersea (London) Polytechnic : 

An Experiment in the Coeducation of Boys and Girls. 
By Mr. Sydney H. Wells. 

8. The History of the Irish System of Elementary Education, 

By Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

9. The National System of Kducation in Ireland. 

By the Right Hon. C. T. Kedington, D.L. 

10. Recent Legislation on Elementary Eklucation in Belgium. 

By Messrs. M. E. Sadler and R. L. Morant. 

11. The Housewifery Schools and Classes of Belgium. 

By Miss K. S. Block and Miss L. Brackenhury. 

12. The French System of Higher Primary Schools. 

By Mr. K L. Morant. 

13. The Realschulen in Berlin and their bearing on Modem Secondary and 

Commercial Education. 
By Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

14. The Ober-Rpalschnlen of Prussia, with spncial reference to the Ober^ 

Realschule at Charlottenburg. 
By Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

15. The Prussian Elementaiy School Code. 

Translated bv Mr. A. E. Twentyman. 

16. The Continuation Schools in Saxony. 

By Mr. F. H. Dale. 

17. The School Journey in Germany. 

Bv Miss C. I. Dodd. 

18. The Teaching of the Mother-Tongue in Grermany. 

By Mr. F. H. Dale. 
10. Holiday Courses in France and Germany for Instruction in Modern 
liisknguages. 

By Messrs. F. S. Marvin and R. L. Morant. 
20. Recent Educational Progress in Denmark (with maps). 

By Mr. J. S. Thornton. 
2L Education in Egypt. 

By Mr. P. A. Bamett 
U2, The Education of Girls and Women in Spain. 

By Senor Don Fernando de Arteaga jt Pereira. 
23. The National Bureau of Education in the United States. 

By Mr. R. L. Morant. 
214. The History of the Manitoba School System and the Issues of the Recent 
Controversy. 

By Mr. K. L. Morant. 

25. Arrangements for the admission of Women to the Chief Universities in the 

BritiBh Empire and in Foreign Countries. 

By Mr. M. E. Sadler with the help of Mr. J. W. Lonff^Mlon. 

26. Appendix giving a list of the chief official papers bearing on Education in 

Great Britain and Ireland. 

Prepared by Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

Thu volume (Cd. 8447) can be obtained, either directly or through any Uiok- 

seUer, from WYMAN and SONS, Ltd., 100. KktTkR Lane, K.C , and 

32, Abingdon Stbkkt, Westminster, S.w. ;or OLIVER and BO VI), 

Twkkddale Court, Edinburgh ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, Gilvfton Str^kt, 

Frke 3#. id,; poet free 3*. lOrf. 

[At present out of pr*n\] 
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/ Volnme 2 of Special Reports (Kdacation in Ingland and 
Wales, Physical Idncation, the Heuristic Method of 
Teaching, XTniTersity Education in France, fta) (1898) 
contains the following Papers :~ 

1. t The Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 1889, iti Origin and 'Workinff. 

Contribnted by the Charity Commissionen for Enghmd and Wales. 
52. The London Polytechnic Institutes (with illuBtrations). 

By Mr. Sydney Webb. 
8. The London School of Economics and Political Science. 

By Mr. W. A. S. Hewins. 
4. The Curriculum of a Girl's School. 

By Mrs. Bryant. Miss Bumtall, and Miss Aitken. 
6. Physical Education at the Sheffield High School for Girls. 

By Mrs. Woodhouse. 

6. Games and Athletics in Secondary Schools for Girls (with illustrations). 

By Miss P. Lawrence. 

7. The Oreanisation of Games out of School for the Children attending Public 

Elementary Schools. 

Bf Mr. George Sharpies. 

8. Physical Education under the School Board for London (with illustrations). 

By Mr. Thomas Cliesterton. 
0. Physical Education for Girls and Infants under the London School Board 
(with illustrations). 
By the kte Mrs. Ely Dallas. 

10. Physical Training in Birmingham Board Schools (with illustrations). 

By Mr. Samuel Bott. 

11. Physical Traininff under the Leeds School Board. 

By Mr. K. E. Thomas. 

12. The School Gardens at the Boscombe British School (with illustrations). 

By Mr. T. G. Rooper. 

13. The Connection between the Public Library and the Public Elementary 

School. 
By Mr. John J. Ogle. 

14. The Educational Museum of the Teachers' Guild. 

By Mr. John L. Myres. 
16. The Haslemere Educational Museum (m ith plans). 
By Dr. Jonathan Hutchinson, F.K.S. 

16. School Plays in Latin and Greek. 

By Mr. J. ff. Baker-Penoyre. 

17. The Study of Education. 

By Mr. J. J. Findlay. 
-( 18. The Training of Secondary Teachers and Educational Ideals. 

By Mr. F. J. R. Bendy. 

19. The Heuristic Method of Teaching. 

By Dr. Henry Armstrong, T.R. 8. 

20. Statistics, &c., of Elementary Education in England and Wales, 1833-1870. 

By Messrs. M. E. Sadler and J. W. EcNrards. 

21. List of Publications on Educational Subjects issued by the Chief Local 

Educational Authorities in England and Wales. 
Prei>ared by Miss M. S. Beard. 

22. Lee University Fran9aise9. 

By Monsieur Louis Liard. 
/ 28. The French Universities. (Translation of No. 22.) 

By Mr. J. W. Longsdon. 

24. The Position of Teachers in the State Secondary Schools for Boys in France. 
' / T -' By Mr. F. B. Kirkman. 

25. The French Leaving Certificate — Certificat d'^tudes Priniaires. 

Bv Sir Joshua G. Fitch. 
.^; ' j^. >.The Teaching of Modern Languages in Belgium and Holland. 

By Miss J. D. Montgomery. 
27. School Hygiene in Brussels. 
'..'*• By Miss J. D. Montgomery. 

' ' ^is volume (Cd. 894.3) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 

/ seller; from WYMAN and SONS, Ltd., 109, Fetter Laije, KCVand 

^ '32, Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER anb^BOYD, 

Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, 

Dublin. 

Price 6ff. 2c?. ; post free 68, Id, 



▼dume 3 of Special Reports (National Orfifanisatiim ct 
EdQcation in Switierland^ Secondary Education in 

^ Frassia, Baden, and Sweden, Teachin^r of Modern 
Langnages, Higher OommerciaL Ednoation in France, 
Germany, and Belgium) (1898) contains the following 
Papers :— 

. 1. The National Oraaniaatioii of Education in Switzerland. 
By Mr. K. L. Morant. 



2. Problems in Proasixui Se<9ondary Edncation for Boys, with special reference 
to similar questions in England. 
By Mr. M. E. Sadler. 



3. <' The Curricula and Programmes of Work for Higher Schools in Prussia." 

Translated by Mr. W. G. Lipscomb. 

4. The Higher Schools of the Grand Duchy of Baden. 

By Mr. H. E. D. Hammond. 

5. Strdmuncen auf dem Gebiet des Schul-und Bildungswesens in Deutsohland. 

von Professor Dr. W. Rein in Jena. 

6. Tendencies in the Educational Systems of Germany. (Translation of No. 5. ) 

By Mr. F. H. Dale. 

7. The Teaching of Modern Languages in Frankfurt a M. and district. 

By Mr. Fabian Ware. 

8. The Teaobinff of Modem Languages in Germany. 

By Miss Mary Brebner. 

9. The Teaching of Foreign Languages. 

By FrotesBOT Dr. Emii Hausknecht. 

10. The Teacher of Modern Lan^ua^ in Prussian Secondary Schools for Boys. 

HLb education and protessional training. 
By Mr. Fabian Ware. 

11. Higher Commercial Education in Antwerp, Leipzig, Paris, and Havre. 

By Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

12. The Present Position of Manual Instruction in Germany. 

By Doctor Otto W. Beyer. (Translated by Mr. A. £. Twentyman.) 

13. The Secondary Schools in Sweden. 

By Dr. Otto Gallander. 

14. Elementary Edncation in the Grand Duchy of Finland* 

By the Baron Dr. Yrjo-Koekinen. 

This Yolnme (Cd. 8988) can be obtained^ either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from WYMAN and SONS, LTD., 109, FkTtbr Lame, E.C., and 
32, Abingdon Strbbt, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 

TWEEDDALE COURT, EDINBURGH ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, GRAFTON STREET, 
DUBtlN. 

Price Zs. Sd. ; post free 3s. Sd, 



The Soard of Edaoation issued in 1900 :— 

Report on Technical and Commercial Education in East Prussia, Poland, 

' ^ Galicia, Silesia, and Bohemia. 

By Mr. James Baker. 

This volume (Cd. 419) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from WYMAN and SONS, Ltd., 109, Fetter Lane, E.C., and 
U2y Abingdon Street. Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 

TWJSBDDALE COURT, EDINBURGH ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, GrAFTON STRUET, 
•DUBLIN. '^ ' * : 

Price 6cf. ; post Jree 8rf. 

(• • • V 
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Vbluiid 4 of Itpeeial ]to{M>rtff (Sdttcatioiial Byiteiu e tbi 
Ohief Oolonies of the British Empiro—Domiiiioii of 
aanada» Newfoundland, West Indiot) (1901) .oontains the 
fblio¥rinff Papers :— 

A. Dominion of Canada— 

I* ODtario, The Syitem of Education in. 

Prepared from official dooamenta sapplied by the Educatum 
I>epartineDt of Ontario. . . 

2. Quebec, The Svstem of Education in the Province of . ' ' 

Prepared nom official documents by Mr. R. Balfour. 

3. Nova Scotia, The Svstem of Education in. . 

By Mr. A. H. MacKay, Superintendent of Education, NovaSootia. 

4. New Bmniwick, The System of Ednoation in. 

By Professor J. Brittain, Instructor in the -Provinoial Normal 
School, Fredericton, New Brunswick. 

5. Manitoba, The System of Education in. 

Prepared from official documents by Mr. A. E. Twentyman. . 

6* North-West Territories, The System of Education in the. 
Prepared from official documents by Mr. R. Balfour. 

7. British Columbia, The System of Education in. 

Prepared from official documents by Mr. K. Balfour, f • 

8. Prince Edward Island, The System of Edueation in. 

By Mr. D. J. MacLeod, Cliief Superintendent of Education, Prince 
Edward Island. 

d« Memorandum on Agricultural Education in Canada. 

By Dr. W. Saunders, Director of Dominion Experimental Farms. 

. .' 10. Note. on the. Maodonald Manual Training Funid for the development of 
manual and practical instruction in Primary Schools in Canada. 
By Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

B; NBWroirNDLAND— . 

Newfoundland, The System of Education in. 

I. By the Rev. Canon W. Pilot, D.D., D.C.L., Superintendent of 
Church of England Schools in Newfoundland. 

II. By the Rev. Q. 9. Millisan, M.A., LL.D., Superintendent of 
Methodist Schools In Newfoundland. 

C. West Indies— 

1. Jamaica, The System of Education in. 

Part I. with Appendices. 

By the Hon. T. Capper, Superintending Inspector of Schools, 
.Tamaica. 
Part II. 

Prepared from official documents by Mr. M. £. Sadler. 

2. British Guiana, The System of Education in. 

By Mr. W. Blair, Chief Inspector of Schools, British Guiana. 

S. The Teaching of Agriculture in Elementazy and Higher Schools in the 
West Indies. 
Compiled from official documents by Mr. M. K Sadler. 

This volume (Cd. 416} can be obtained, either directly or through any Book* 
seller, from WYMAN and SONS, Ltd., 109, Fetter Lane, E.O., and 
32, Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 
Tweeddalk Court, Edinburgh ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, Gbafton Strkbt, 

DUBUN. 

Price 4*. Sd. ; post free 5s. 2d. 
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Vdmne 5 <tf Special Beports <Bduoational Syrtema of tke 
Ohief Colonies of the British Empire— Oape Colony. 
Natal, Commonwealth of Australia* New Zealand. 
Ceylon, Malta) (1901) contains the following Papers :— 

« 

A. Afbica— 

L Gape Colony, The History and Preseut Staie of Education in. 
Part I., Sections 1-74. 

By Mr. G. B. Mair, B.A., of the Department of Pablic Ednca- 
tion, Cape Town. 
Part I., SectiotiB 70 to end. Part II. and Part III. 

Prepared from official doonments by Mr. M. £. Sadler. 

2. Natalf The System of Edneation in. 

By ^r. R. Raasell, Suporintendent of Edneation, Natal 

B. COMMOXWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA^ . 

1« New South Wales, The System of Education in. 

Prepared from official documents supplied by the Department of 
Public Instruction for New South Wales. 

8. Victoria, The System of Education in. 

By the Hon. A. J. Peaoook, late Minister of Public Instruction, 
Victoria. 

S. Queensland, The Sjrstem of Education in. 

By Mr. J. 6. Anderson, Under Secretary for Public Instruction, 
Queensland. 

4. Tasmania, The System of Education in. 

Prepared from official documents by Mr. A. E. Twentyman. 

5, South Australia, The System of Education in. 

By Mr. C. L. Wbitham, Member of the Board of Inspectors of 
Schools, South Australia. 

0. Western Australia, The System of Education ia. 

By Mr. Cyril Jackson, Inspector-General of Schools, Western 
Australia. 

C. Nbw Zealand— 

New Zealand, The System of Education in. 

Prepared by Mr. M. E. Sadler, from official documents supplied 
by the Department of Education for New Zealand. 

D. Ceylon— 

Ceylon, The System of Education in; 

By Mr. J. B. Cull, late Director of Public Instruction, and Mr. A 
Van Cnylenbnrg, Inspector of Schools, Ceylon. 

m 

E. Malta— 

Malta, The System of Education in. 

By Mr. N. Tagliaferro, Director of Education, Malta. 

This volume (Cd. 417) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from WYMAN AND SONS, Ltd.. 109, Fetter Lane, E.G., and 
32, Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W.; or OLIVER adn BOYD, 
Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, 
Dublin. 

Price 4y. Orf. ; post free is, Qd, 
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Voltune 6 6t Special Reports (Frepa^atoiy SdhoolB for Boyi. 
Their place in Enffllsh Secondary Education) (1900) 
contains the following Papers :— 

1. Introduction. 

By Mr. C. C. CotterilL 

2. The Muten of a Preparatory School. 

By Mr. C. C. CotterilL 

3. J^paratory School Eqoipment 

By Mr. Frank Ritchie. 

4. The Time Tahle of Work in Preparatory Schools. 

By Mr. H. Frampton Stallard. 

6. The Preparatory School Cnrricalum. 
By Mr. G. Gidley Rohinaon. 

6. The Place of the Preparatory School for Boys in Secondary Edaoation in 

England. 

By Mr. M. £. Sadler. 

7. Entrance Scholarships at Pablic Schools, and their Inflnence on Pre- 

paratory Schools. 

By the Rev. the Honourable Canon £. Lyttelton. 

8. Examinations for Entrance SchoUrships at the Public Schools. Their 

Character and Effect On the Educauonal Work of Preparatory Schools . 
By Mr. C C. Lynam. 

9. The Teaching of Latin and Greek in Preparatory Schools. 

By the Rev. C. Ecoles Williams, D.D. 

10. The Teaching of the Mother Tongue in Preparatory Schools. 

By Mr. H. C. Tillard. 

11. The Teaching of History in Preparatory Schools. 

By Mr. A. M. Curteis. 

12. The Teaching of Geography in Preparatory Schools. 

By the Rev. F. R. Burrows. 

13. The Teaching of Modern Languages in Preparatory Schools. 

By Messrs. K P. Arnola and Fabian Ware. 

14. The Teaching of Mathematics in Preparatory Schools. 

By the late Mr. C. G. Allum. 

■ 

16. Natural Science in Preparatory Schools. 
By Mr. Archer Vassal. 

16. The Teachinff of Drawing in Preparatory Schools. 



17. 



By Mr. James T. Watte. 

Art Teaching in Preparatory Schools. 
By Mr. W. JSgerton Hine. 



18. The School Workshop. 

By Mr. E. D. Mansfield. 

19. Music in Preparatory Schools. 

By the Rev. W. Earle, with an Appendix hy Mr. W. W. Cheriion. 

2Q, Singing in Preparatory Schools. . . 

By Mr. Leonard C. Venables. 

21. Gardening, its Role in Preparatory School Life. 

By Mr. A, C. Bartholomew. 

22, Health and Physical Training in Preparatory Schools. 

By the Rev. C. T. Wickham. 



(vi) 



29. Gftmes in Preparatory SohooK 

. By Mr. A. J. C. Bowding. ^ 

24. The Employment of LeiBure Hoars in Boys' Boarding Sehools, 

By Mr. Arthur Rowntree. 

25. Preparatory School libraries. 

By Mr. W. Douglas. 

26. A Day in a Boy's Life at a Preparatory SchooL 

By Mr. P. S. Dealtry. 

27* School Management in Preparatory Schools. 

By the Rev. J. H. Wilkinson, with an Appendix by Mr. A. J. C. 
Dowding. 

28. Economics of Preparatory Schools. 

By the Rev. C. Black. 

29. Preparation for the Preparatory SchooL 

By Mr. £. D. Mansfield. 

30. Preparatory Boys* Schools under Lady Principals. 

By Mr. C. D. Olive. 

31. The Preparatory Department at Public Schools. 

By Mr. A. T. Martin. 
S2. The Preparatory Department at a Public SchooL 
By Mr. T. Bt. Mason. 

33. The Relations between Public and Preparatory Schools 

By the Rev. Herbert Bull. 

34. The Preparatory School Product. 

By the liev. H. A. James, D.D. 

35. The Preparatory School Product, 

By the Rev. the Honourable Canon E. Lyttelton. 

88. The Preparatory School Product. 

By Dr. Hely Hutchinson Almond. 

37. The Preparatory School Product. 

By Mr. Arthur C. Benson. 

38. The Home Training of Children. 

By Mrs. Franklin. 

39. The Possibility of Co-education in English Preparatory and other 

Secondary Schools. 
By Mr. J. H. Badley. 

40. Notes on Preparatory School for Girls. 

41. Appendix. 

This volume (Cd. 418) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from WYMAN and SONS. Ltd., 109, Fetter Lane, E.C., an^l 
32 Abingdon Street, Westminstkb. S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 
TwEEDDALE CoxjRT, EDINBURGH ; orE. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, 

DUBUN. 

Price 28. ^d. ; post free 28. lid. 



Volume 7 of Special Reports (Rural Education in France) 
(1902) contains the following Papers :— 

1. The Roral Schools of North- West France. 

By Mr. Cloudesly Brereton. 

2. Knral Education in France. 

By Mr. John C. Medd. 

This volume (Cd. 834) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book 
seller, from WYMAN AND SONSS, Ltd., 109, Fetter Lane, E-C., and 
:i2 Abingdon Strert, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and buyu, 
TWEEDDALE CouRT, EDINBURGH ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, 
Dublin.. 

Price l8. 4c?. ; post free 1«. Sd. , 
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Volume 8 of Special Beports (Education In Scandlnttfte^? 
Bwitierland, Holland, Hungary, Aa) (19Q2) oontaing the 
following Papers :— 

L 

1. The New Law for the Secondary Schools in Norway. 

By Dr. Kand. Mas. Otto Andermen. 
8. Education in Norway in tne year 1900. 

A short snnimary reprinted from '* Norway." (Official Publication 
for the Parii Exhibition, 1900.) 

3. Edttcailion in Sweden. 

Summarised translation of '* Enseignement et Cnltuie Intellectnelle 
en SaMe," issued in connection with the Paris Exhibition^ 1900, 
by the Swedish Government. 

4. Note on Children's Workshops in Sweden. 

Bv Mr. J. G. Legffc and Mr. M. E. Sadler. 
0. The Nobel Foundation and the Nobel Prizes. 
Bj Mr. P. J. Hartog. 

6. The Training and Status of Primary and Secondary Teachers in Switserland. 

By Cr. Alexander Morgan. 

7. The Main Features of the School System of Ziirich. 

By Dr. H. Spenser and Mr. A. J. Pressland. 

8. The Booles Matemelles of Paris. 

By Miss Mary S. Beard. 

9. The Simoiitication of French Syntax. Decree of the French Minister fot 

PudUo Instruction, February 26, 1901. 
Translation prepared by Mr. W. G. Lipscomb. 
lOi Primary Education in tne Netherlands. 
By Mr. R. Balfonr. 

11. Primary and Secondary Instmction in Portugal. 

Translated and abridged from publications issued in connection 
with the Paris Kxhibition of 1900 by the Portuguese Government. 

12. Teehnical Instruction in Portuaal. 

Translated and abridged from publications issued in connection with 
the Paris Exhibition of 1900 by the Portuguese Government* 
18. Hungarian Education. 

By Miss C. I. Dodd. 

14. Public Instruction in Servia. 

Summarised translation of *' Notice sur ^instruction pnblique en 
Serbie," published on the occasion of the Paris Exhi&tion, 1900» 
by the Ministry of Public Instruction in the Kingdom of Servi«. 

15. Commercial Education in Japan, 

By Mr. Zensaku Sano. 

n. 

16. The Study of Arithmetic in Elementary Schools. 

Bj Mr. A. Sonnenschein. 

17. Aiuggestion as regards Languages in Secondary Day Schools. 

By Mr. S. K. Hart. 

18. Newer Methods in the Teaching of Latin. 

By Dr. £. A. Sonneschein. 

19. Three School Journeys in Yorkshire. 

20. The School Journey (London to Caterham, etc.) made by the Students «t 

the Westminster Traioine College, 1879-1900, 
By Mr. Joseph M. Cowham. 

21. A plea for a mat Agricultural School. 

By Mr. James Mortimer. 

22. The Education, Earnings and Social Condition of Boys engaged in Street 

Tradins in Manchester. 
By Mr. E. T. Campagnao and Mr. C. E. B. Russell. 

IIL 

23. Sketch of the History of Educational Work in the late South African 

Kepublic. 
By Mr. John Robinson. 

24. The Edacdtion of AsUtics. 

By Mr. R. J. Wilkinson. 

This volume (Cd. 836) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from WYMAN and SONS, Ltd., 109, Fbtter Lane, E.C., and 
82, Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD. 
TwEEDDAi^E Court, Edinburgh ; or £. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Strkbt. 
Dublin. *. 

Price Ss. 2d, ; post free 5J*. Id, 

J _, 
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flnpflMieiits to Volume 8 of Special Reports (1002 rad- 
1903) contain the foUowinff Papers :— 



A short Account of Education in the NetherlandB. 
By Mr. John C. Medd. 

Report on the School Traiuing and Early Employment of Lancashire Children. 
By Mr. £. T. Campagnao and Mr. C. £. B. RosselL 

These Reports (Cd. 1157 and 18A7) can he ohtained either directly or throng^ 
any Bookseller, from WYMAN AND SONS, Ltd., 109, Fktter Lanb, 
E.C., and 32, Abingdon Street, VTestiiinster, 8.W. ; or OLIVER 
AND BOYD, Tweeddalb Court, Edinburgh; or E. P0N80NBY, 116 
Grafton Btrebt, Dubuv. 

Price 6d, ; poitfiee M. Price 3d, ; poet free Ad, 



Volume 9 of Special Beports (Education in Oermany) (1902) 
contains the following Papers :— 

1. The Unrest in Secondary Education in Germany and elsewhere. 

By Mr. M. £. Sadbr. 

2. Note on Revised Cnrricola and Programmes of Work for Higher Schools 

for Boys in Prussia, 1901. 
By Mr. A. E. Twentyroan. 

5. Higher Schools for Girls in Germany : An Introductory Sketch. 

By Miss Mary A. Lyster. 

4. The Smaller Public Elementary Schools of Prussia and Saxony, with Notes 
on the Training and Position of Teachers. 
By Mr. E. M. Field. 

& Note on imnending Changes in the Professional Training of Elementary 
School Teachers in Prussia. 
By Mr. A, £. Twentyman. 

6. School Gardens in Germany. 

By T. G. Rooper. 

7. Impressions of some Aspects of the work in Primary and other Schools in- 

Rhineland, etc. 
By Mr. R. £. Hughes and Mr. W. A. Beanland. 

8. The Continuation Schools in Berlin. 

By Geheimreffierungsrat Professor Dr. Bertram. (Translated by 
Mr. A. E. Twentyman.) 

0. Note on the Earlier History of tlie Technical High Schools in Germany. 
By Mr. A. £. Twentyman. 

10. Recent Derelopments in Higher Commercial Education in Germany. 

By Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

11. On the Measurement of Mental Fatigue in Germany. 

Mr. C. C. Th. Pares. 

12. Report of the Congress on the Education of Feeble-minded Children, held 

at Augsburg, April 10-12, 1001. 
By fir. A. Eichholz. 

18. On the Education of Neglected Children in Germany. 
By Dr. Fritz Rathenau. 

This volume (Cd. 638) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from WYMAN and SONS, Ltd., 109, Fetter Lane, E.C., and 
32, Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 
Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, 

BUBUN. 

Pi-ice 2e, 7rf. ; poet free 3#. Orf. 
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▼olnme 10 of Special Reports (Education in the United States 
of America, Part I.) (1902) contains the fallowing 
Papers :— 

1. The Study of Amnrioan Edacation : Its intereet and importance to Englirfi 

By Sir Joehna 6. Fitch. 

2. Moral Education in American Schools. With special reference to the forma- 

tion of Character and to Instruction in tne Duties of Citizenship, 
By Mr. H. Thiselton Mark. 

3. The Constitution of the City School Systems of the United States. 

By Mr. A. L, Bowley. 

4. Summary Account of the Report of the Educational Commission of the City 

of Chicago, 1898. 
By Mr. A. L. Bowley. 

5. The Public School "System of Chicago. 

By Dr. E. B. Anchrews, revised and completed by Mr. A. L. Bowley. 

6. The Public School System of the City of New York. 

By Mr. A. L. Bowley. 

7. The Public School System of Boston. 

By Mr. A. L. Bowley. 

8. The Public School System of St. Louis, Missouri. 

By Mr. A. L. Bowley. 

9.' The Public School System of Philadelphia. 
By Mr. Edward Brooks. 

10. A Sketch of the Development and present Condition of the System of 

Education in the State of Minnesota, with an Appendix dealing with 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
By Professor D. L. Kiehle. 

11. Note on School Attendance in the Public Schools of the United States. 

By Mr. A. E. Twentyman. 

12. Some points of Educational Interest in the Schools of the United States. 

By Miss Alice liavenhill. 

13. The Training of Teachers in the United States of America. 

By Miss M. E. Findlay. 

14. Teachers' College of Columbia University (New York). ' 

By Dr. James E. Kussell. 

15. ** Nature Study " in the United States. 

By Mr. R. Hedger Wallace. 

This volume (Cd. 837) can be obtained, either directly or throuch any Book- 
seller, from WYMAN AND SONS, Ltd., 109, Fetter Lank, JE.0., Und 
32, Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD 

J wKhDDALE Court, Edinburgh ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Strket! 
Dublin. »'*-4- ,< 

Price 2s, M. ; pes free 2d. 8d. 



Volume 11 of Special Beporto (Edncatloii in the United Stakes 
' of America* Part IL) (1902) contains the following 
Papers : — 



1. The Cnrriealum of the American Secondary School ( High School). 

By Mr. D. S. Sanford. 

2. Secondary Education in a Democratic Commonity. 

By Professor Paid H. Hanus. 

3. A Comparison between the English and American Secondary Schools. 

By Mr. George L. Fox. 

4. Can American Co-education be grafted upon the English Public School 

System ? 
By the Rev. Cecil Grant. 

5. Education and Industry in the United States. 

By Mr. H. Thistelton Mark. 

6. Commercial Education in th e United States. 

By Mr. P. J. Hartog. 

7. Some Notes on American Universities. 

By Mr. Percy Ashley. 

S. Tables showing the Chief Recent Benefactions to Higher Education in the 
United States. 

9. A Contrast between German and American Ideals in Education. 
By Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

10. Education in the American Dependencies. 

By Miss M. £. Tanner. 

11. The Holiday Course for Cuban Teachers at Harvard. 

Prenared by Miss M. E. Tanner from documents supplied by the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

12. The Education of the Coloured Race. 

By Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

Appendices— 

A. The Function of Education in Democratic Society (reprinted from 

" Educational Reform," Essays and Addresses by Charles "^ William 
Eliot, LL.D., President of Harvard University). 

B. Bible Reading in the Publio Schools of the United States. 

C. Harvard University. Opi>ortanities provided for Religious Worship, 

Instruction and Fellowship. 

D. President Nicholas Murray Butler on Religious Instruction and its 

Relation to Education. 

This volume (Cd. 1166) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from WYMAN and SONS, Ltd., 109, Fetter Lane, E.C., and 
32, Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 
TwEEDDALE CouRT, EDINBURGH ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton StreeT) 
Dublin. 



Pnee 2f. Qd. ;j>ostJree 28. lid. 
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Vtdume 12 of Special Beports (EducationiBd Systems of the 
Chief Crown Colonies and Possessions of the British 
Empire, including Beports on the Training of Native 
Baces : Part I.— West Indies and Central America, 8t« 
Helena, Cyprus and Gibraltar) (1906) (published simul- 
taneously with Volumes 13 and 14) contains the following 
Papers :— 

A. West Indies and Central America— 

1. The SyRtcm of Kducation in the Bahamas. 

By Mr. G. Cole, Inspector and General Saperintendent of Sehools, 
Bahamas. 

2. The System of Ednnation in Barbados. 

By the Rev. J. E. Keece, Inspector of Schools, Mr. J. A. CarringtoB» 
Assistant Inspector of Schools, and the Rev. J. R. Nichols, Secre- 
tary to the Education Board, Barbados. 

3. The System of Education in Bermuda. 

By Mr. George Simpson, Inspector of Schools, Bermuda. 

4. The System of Education in British Honduras. 

By Mr. A. Barrow Dillon, Inspector of Schools, British Honduras. 

6. The System of Education in Trinidad and Tobago. 

By Mr. R. Gervase Bushe, late Inspector of Schools, Trinidad and 
Tobago. 

6. The System of Education in the Windward Islands. 

(a) Grenada. 

By Mr. John Harbin, Inspector of Schools, Grenada. 

(b) St. Lucia. 

By Mr. Fred. E. Bundy, Inspector of Schools, St. Lucia. 

(c) St. Vincent. 

By Mr. Frank W. Griffith, Secretary of the Board of 
Education, formerly Inspector of Schools, St. Vincent. 

B. St. Helena— 

The System of Education in St. Helena. 

By the Rev. Canon Alfred Porter, Inspector of Government Schools^ 
St. Helena. 

C. Europe— 

1. The System of Education in Cyprus. 

By the Rev. F. D. Newham, Inspector of Schools, Cyprbs. 

2. The System of Education in Gibraltar. 

By Mr. G. F. Cornwall, K.C., Colonial Inspector of S<^oola, 
Gibraltar. 

Appendix— 

A. West Indies and Central America— 

Education in Jamaica in its relation to Skilled Handicraft and 
Agricultural Work. 
By the Most Rev. the Archbishop of the West Indies. 

This volume (Cd. 2377) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from WYMAN AND SONS, Ltd., 109, Fetter Lane, E.C., and 
32, Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W.; or OLIVER and BOYD^ 
Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh ; or E. PONSONBY, 11^ Grafton Street, 
Dublin. 

Price 2s. Od; post free 2*. 4d. 
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^otume 13 of Special Reports (Xducatioiial Systems of the 
Chief Grown Oolomes and Possessions of the British 
Smpire, including Beports on the Training of Native 
Races : Part n.— West Africa, Basntoland, Southern 
Rhodesia, East Africa Protectorate, Uganda, Mauritius, 
Seychelles) (1906) (published simultaneously with 
Volumes 12 and 14, contains the following Papers :— 

A. West Africa— 

1. The System of Education in the Gold Coast Colony. 

By the late Mr. F. Wright, Inspector of Schools, Gold Coast Colony. 

2. The System of Edacation in Lagoe. 

By Mr. Henry Carr, late Inspector of Schools, Lagos. 
The System of Edacation in Sierra Leone. 

By Mr. M. J. Marke, Inspector of Schools, Sierra Leone. 
4. The System of Education in Southern Nigeria. 

By Mr. C. J. M. Gordon, late Inspector of Schools, Southern Nigeria. 

B. South amd Ckntral Africa— 

1. The System of Education in Ba»utoland. 

Report supplied by Mr. H. C. Sloley, Resident Commissioner^ 
T Basutoland. 

2.' The System of Education in Southern Rhodesia (1890-1001). Its origin 
and development. 
By Mr. H. E. D. Hammond, First Inspector of Schools for Southern 
Rhodesia. 
X Note on Education in the East African Protectorate. 
4. Education in Uganda. 

(1) Soci6t^ des Missionaires d'Afrique — Pdres Blancs. Vioariat 
Apostoligue du Nyanza Septentrional. By the Right Rev. the 
Bishop of North Victoria Nyanza. 

(2) The Oliurch Missionary Society. By Mr. R. H. Walker. 

(3) Nsambya Mission. Conducted by the Mill Hill (London) 
Fathers. By the Right Rev. the Bishop of the Upper Nile. 

C. Mauritius— 

The System of Education in Mauritius. 

Prepared from materials supplied by the Department of Public 
Instruction, Mauritius. 

D. Sbychelles— 

The System of Education in Seychelles. 

By Mr. L. 0. Chitty, late Inspector of Schools, Seychelles. 
Appendices— 

A. West Africa— 

1. The Educational Work of the Basel Mission on the Gold Coast : Its 
Method in combining Industrial and Manual Training with other In- 
fluences indispensable to the Formation of the Character of the Native 
Race. 

By the Rev. W. J. Rottmann, Principal of the Basel Mission Training 
School for Catechists and Teachers, Akropong, Gold Coast. 

B. South and Central Africa— 

1. Notes on Industrial Training for Natives on the Congo (Baptist Mission- 
ary Society). 

By the Rev. George Grenfell, Baptist Miesionary Society. 

2. Educational Work in Livingstonia, with special Reference to the effects 

of Manual, Industrial, and Agricultural Instruction. 

By the Rev. J. Fairle^ ^^J7* ^•^•* Hon. Secretary of the Living- 
stonia Mission (United Free Church of Scotland). 
8. The Educational Work of the Blantyre Mission, British Central Africa. 
Prepared from Materials supplied by the Church of Scotland Foreign 
' ^- Mission Committee. 

4. The Education of Natives in South Africa. 

By Lieut. -(yolonel Sir Marshal J. Clark, K.C.M.G., Imperial Resi- 
dent Commissioner, Southern Rhodesia. 

5. On Native Education— South Africa. 

By the Rev. James Stewart, M.D., D.D., of Lovedale Mission^ 
Cape Colony (United Free Church of Scotland). 

6. The Work of the Moravian Missionaries in South Africa and North 

Queensland. 

By the Rev. J. M. Wilson of the Moravian Church. 
Thi^ volume (Cd. 2378) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book* 
seller, from WYMAN and SONS, Ltd., 109, Fetter Lane, EC., and 
32, Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 
Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh ; or E. 1X)NS0NBY, 116, Grafton Street, 
Purlin. 

Prire Iff. Hd. ; post free 2*. 0^. 
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Volume 14 of Special Reports (Educational Systems of the 
Chief Orown Colonies and Possessions of the British 
* Empire, including Reports on the Training of Native 
Races : Part III^Federated Malay States, utms Kong, 
Straits Settlements, Fiji and Falkland Islands) (1906) 
. (published simultaneously with Volumes 12 and 13) con- 
tains the following Papers :— 

A. Asia— 

1. The System of Eiluoation in the Federated Malay States. 

Report supplied hy the Federal Edacatlon Office, Federated Malay 
States. 

2. The System of Education in Hong Kong. 

By Mr. Edward A. Irving, Inspector of Schools, Hong Kong. 

3. The System of Education in the Straits Settlements. 

By Mr. J. B. Elcum, Direct%>r of Pablio Instruction, Straits Settle- 
ments. 

B. Fiji— 

The System of Education in Fiji. 
^ By the Hon. W. L. Allardyce, C.M.G., Colonial Secretary and 

Receiver General, Fiji 

C. Falkland Islands— 

The System of Education in the Falkland Islands. 

By the Very Rev. Lowth'^r £. Brandon, Dean, Colonial Chaplain 
and Government School Inspector, Falkland Islands. 

APPfiNDICES— 

1. Note on the Work of the Industrial Missions Aid Society. 

Prepared from materials supplied by the Industrial Missions Aid 
Society. 

2. On the education of Native Races (C.M.S.). 

By Mr. R. Machonachie. 

3. Industrial Education in Catholic Missions. 

By the Right Rev. the Bishop of Salford. 

4. Education in British New Guinea. 

By the Right Rev. the Bishop of New Guinea. 

6. Work of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
• in regard to Industrial and Agricultural Education in India. 

Prej^red from materials supplied by the American Board .of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. 

6. Memorandum on Technical Education in Southern India. 

By the Rev. Canon A. Margoschis (Fellow of Madras University), 
Nazareth, Southern India. 

7. Industrial i^chools and School Gardens in Cevlon. 

By Mr. S. M. Burrows, late Director of Public Instruction in Ceylon. 

8. The Education of the Indians of Canaila. 

By Mr. Harry Moody, of the Canadian and Pacific Railway Company. 

This volume (Cd. 2379) can be obtained, either directly or through any Book- 
seller, from WYMAN and SONS, Ltd., 109, Fetter Lane, E.C., and 
.32, Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 

TWEEDDALE COURT, EDINBimOH ; or £. PONSONBY, 116, GRAFTON STREET, 
■ DUBUN. 

Pr.ce Is, Sd, ; post free 28. Orf. 



Volume 16 of Special Reports (School Training, for the Home 
, Duties of women : Part L— The United States of Amaica) 
(1906) contains the following Paper :— 

United States of America— 

The T^saching of " Domestlo Science '' in the United States of America. 
By Miw Alice Ravenhili. 

' ' This Tolume (Cd. 2498) can be obtained; either directly or through any 
Bookseller, from WYMAN and SONS, Ltd. 109, Fetter Lank, E.C, and 
32, Abingdon Street, Westminster S.W. ; or OLTVEK and BOYD, 

• TWEEDDALE COUBT, EDINBURGH ; Or E. PONSONBY, 116, GRAFTON STREET, 
. DUBUN. 

Priee 1#. 9d, ; post free 29»ld, 

• ■'''• ,•.... 



16 of Special Reports (Bchool Training for the Home 
Duties of women: rart IL— Belgium, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Switzerland, and France) (1906) contains the 
following Papers :— 

/I. ' HoHsewSfery loBtmction in State-supported Schook in Belgium. 
By Miss Helen £. Matheson. 

2. The Teaching of Domestic EconoiAy in Sweden. 

By Mr. Edward Adams-Kay, Stockholm. 
Wfth Suplementary Notes by Fra Hierta-Retzius, Stockholm. 

3. The Teaching of Domestic Economy in Norwa}r> 

B;^ Fr5ken Uelga Helgesen, ChriBtiania. 

4. "The Teaching of Domestic Science in Denmark. 

By Froken Henni Forchhammer, Copenhagen. 

5. The Teachinc of Domestic Science in Switzerland. 

By Miss M. C^cile Matheson. 

6. The Teachins; of Domestic Science in State Institutions in France, with 

special reference to Paris. 
By Mile. R«gine Pitsch, Paris. 
This volume (Cd. 2963) can be obtained, either directly or through any 
Bookseller, from WYMAN and SONS, Ltd., 109, Fetter Lane, E.G., 
and 32, Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVEH and BOYD, 
Tweeddale Court', Edinburgh ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, 
Dublin. 

Price U. 6d. ; post free Is. lOrf. 

Tolume 17 ofSpecial Reports (Schools Public and Private in 
the North of Europe) (1907) contains the following Paper :— 

' Schools Public and Private in the North of Europe. 
By J. S. Thornton. 

This volume (Cd. 3537) can be obtained, either directly or through any 
Bookseller, from WYMAN AND SONS, Ltd., 109, FErrEa Lane, E.C., and 
32, Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. ; or OLIVER and BOYD, 
TwEEDDAi^B Court, Edinburgh ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Srteet, 
Dublin. 

Price Hd. ; post free lOJrf. 

Volume 18 of Special Reports (The Education and Training of 
the French Primary School Teacher) (1907) contains the 
following Papers :— 

• 1. Curricula of French Hisher Primary Schoolsi 
Introductory Note : 

I. Scheme of Work and Syllabus of Instruction in Higher 

Primary Schools for Boys. 

Translated b^ Mr. r. J. Hartog, Academic Registrar, 
University of Loudon. 

II. Scheme of Work and Syllabus of Instruction in Higher 
Primary Schools for Girls. 

Translation prepared in the Office of Special Inquiries 
and Reports. 
.2, Life in a French Higher Primary School. 

By Mr. A. M. Saville, Assistant Master at St. Olave's School, S.E. 

3. Summary of the Official Regulations affecting the Training and Position of 

Teachers in State Primary Schools in France. 
By Miss Helen E. Matheson. 

4. The French Training College System. 

By Mr. B. Dumville, Lecturer at Islington Day Training College, N. 
(Cd. 3777. ) Price It. ; post free, U. zii, 

' Volume 19 of Special Reports (School Training for the Home 
Duties of Women ; Part III. Germany and Austria) (1907) 
contains the following Paper :— 

The Domestic Training of Girls in Germany and Austria. 

(Cd. 3860.) Price 7irf. ; post free lOd 

' These volumes can he obtained, either directly or through any 

, Bciokseller, from WYMAN and SONS, Ltd., 109, Fbtter Lane, E.G., and 

.32„.Abinqdok Street, Westminster, S.W.; or OLIVER and BOYD, 

Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Street, 

DUBUN. 
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Volume 20 of Special Reports (The Teaehinff of CHaidfle in 
Prossian Secondary Schoolii) : 

In the Preas. 



Volume 31 of C^edal Beporti (School Bzcnrsioiui and Vaeatioii 
Schools ):— 

By Mr. J. E. G. de MontmoTonoy. 

((M. 3866.) Price b\d. ; poH free Id. 



The following Reports firom Volumes 2, 3, 4i 6, and 9 of Special 
Reports on Educational Subjects have been issued as 
Reprints :— 

special Reports on Intermediate Edaeation in Wales and the Organisation 
of Edaeation in Switserland. 

(Nos. 1 in Vols. 2 and 3 respectively.) Price It. Idl ; post free 1« ^d. 
Special Reports on Modem Lan^pjage Teaching. 

(No. 26 in Vol. 2 and Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10 in VoL 3.) Price 6i(f. : post frea8|cf. 
Special Reports on Secondarr Education in Prussia. 

(Nos. 2 and 3 in Vol. 3.) Price U. ; poet free 1#. S^df. 

Special Report on Secondary Schools in Baden. 

(No. 4 in Vol. 3.) Price ^d, ; pest free Id. 

Special Report on Education in France. 

(Nos. 22, 23, 24, 25 in Vol. 2.) Price id, ; poet free 6^- 

Special Report on the Heuristic Method of Teaching. 

(No. 19 in Vol. 2.) Price 3tf. ; poet free Ad. 

Special Report on the connection between the Public Library and the Public 
Elementary School. 

(Nos. 13 in Vol. 2.) Price 2icf. ; post froe Z^ 

Special Report on the System of Education in Ontario. 

(Na A 1 in Vol. 4.) Price %d. ; post free lOid. 

ftpedal Report on the System of Education in the Provinoe of Quebec. 

(No. A 2 in Vol. 4.) Price %d. ; post fi«e lOilL 

Special Reoorts on the Systems of Education in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edwara Island, and Newfoundland. 

(Nos. A 3, 4, 8, and No. B. in Vol. 4.) Price %d, ; post free lO^cC 

Speeial Reports on the Systems of Education in Manitoba^ Nortn-West Terri- 
tories and British Columbia. 

(Nos. A 5, 6, 7 in Vol. 4.) Price 8^. ; post free Wd. 

Special Reix>rts on the Systems of Education in the West Indies, and in British 
Guiana. 

(Nos. C 1, 2, 3 in Vol. 4.) Price M. ; post tree Wd. 

Special Reports on the Systems of Education in Cape Colony and NataL 

(Nob. A 1, 2 in Vol. 5.) Price %d. ; post free \\\d. 

Special Report on tbe System of Education in New South Wnles. 

(No. B J in Vol. 5.) Price 8<i. ; post free 9id. 

Special Report on the System of Education in Victoria. 

(No. B 2 in Vol. 5.) Price %d. \ post free IM. 

Special Report on the System of Education in Queensland. 

(No. B 3 in Vol. 6.) Price %d. ; post free fti. 

Special Report on the System of Education in Tasmania. 

(No. B 4 in Vol. 5.) Price %d. ; poet free 9d. 

Special Report on the System of Education in South Australia. 

(No. B 6 in Vol. 5. ) Price 8^. ; poet free 9|<^ 

Siiecial Report on the System of Education in Western Australia. 

(No. B 6 in Vol. 5.) Price M, ; post free f^ 

Special Report on the System of Education in New Zealand. 

(No. C in Vol. 5.) Price Sd. ; post frae lO^d. 

Special Report on the System of Education in Ceylon. 

(No. D in Vol. 6.) Price Sd, ; poet free M. 

Special Report on the System of Education in Malta. 

(No. £ in Vol. 5. ) Price 8«;. ; post free OdL 

Special Report on School Gardens in Germany. 

(No. 6 in Vol. 9. ) Price ^d. ; post free id. 

T^^e^e esn be obtained, either directly or throngh any Bookseller, from 
WYMAN AND SONS, Ltd., 109, Fktter Lane, E.C., and 82, Abikodok 

fiTHK>T, WeSTMIKSTEB, S.W. ; or OLIVER AND BOYD, TWSFDDALS 

VounT, Edindubgh ; or E. PONSONBY, 116, Grafton Stkxbt, Dubuk. 
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MemoTanduzii on the Education (Administrative Provisions) Aet ,1007, except Sections 13* 

and 16. LCircular 577.] Price Id, ; by post, Hd. 
Circolar on Kuk of Fire in Schools. [Circular 687 for England; or Wales, Circular 10.] 

Price Id. ; by post, IJdL 
Cizcnlar aa to inclusion of Mensuration for certain Standards in svllabus, of Examination 

in Arithmetic for Certificates of Proficiency. (Schedule IIL of Code.) [Circular 5d8.1 

Priee Id. ; by post» lid. 
RepoTta on Blementary Scnools, 1852-1882, by Matthew Arnold. Price U, ; by post^ U, 4td. 
Report upon the educational work in Poor Law Schools, etc. Prioe M. : by post, 7(1. 

Training of Teachers. 

How to beoome a Teacher in a Public Elementary School, 1908. Price 4^1?. ; by post, Sd. 
R^^lationa for the Traizting of Teachers for Elementary Schools, from Ist August, 1908. 

tCd. 4169.] Price Id, ; by post, M. 
B^nlations for the Tndning of Teachers of Domestic Subjects, 1908. [Cd. 4173.} 

Price lid ; by post, 2d. 
Begolationa for the Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools. [Cd. 4184.] Price Id. ; by 

poet, Hd. 
£xainmation Papers set at the Preliminary Examination for the Elementaiy School 

Teachers' Certificate, 1908. Price 6d, ; by post, *!d, 
£zanunation Papers set at the Certificate Exammation, 1907. Price M. ; by post, 7d, 
Ldst of persons who have passed the Preliminary Examination for the Elementary School 

Teachers' Certificate, 1908. [List 30— Part I.] Price 6d. ; by parcel post, lOd. 
JJmt of Training CoUe^ Students who completed their periods of training on 31st July,. 
1907, and are qualified by examination for recognition as Certificated Teachers, 1907. 
[List 19.] Price fid. ; by post, 8^. 
Sapplementary List of Training College Students who completed their periods of training 
on 3l8t July, 1906, and have since qualified by examination for recognition as Certificated 
Teachers. [Supplementary List 19, 1906.] Price Id. ; by post, 1^. 

last of Persons who have passed the Certificate Examination of the Board of Educatioa 
fox Teachers in Elementary Schools, 1907. [list 24.] Price Qd. ; by post, l^d. 

Secondary Sohools and Pupil-Teacher Centres. 

Regulations for Secondary Schools, from 1st August, 1908. England [Cd. 4037.] Wales- 

[Cd. 4144.] Price 2a, ; by post, 2id. 
Regnlations for the Preliminary Education of Elementary School Teachers, 1908. England 

tCd. 4038.] Price 2id. ; by post, 3K Wales [Cd. 4066.] Price 3d. ; by post, 4d. 
last of Efficient Secondary Schools and Recognised Pupil-Teacher Centres (England) 1907-8* 

[Cd. 4374,] Price Sd. ; by post, lO^rf. 
building Regulations for Secondary Schools and Pupil-Teacher Centres. [Cd. 3865.]. 

Price 2d, ; by post, 21rf. 
Mnsic in Secondary Schools. Form 125 S. (G.) Price Id. ; by post, Hd. 
Manual Instruction in Secondary Schools. [Circular 547.] Price Id. ; by post, l^d. 
Pronunciation of Latin. [Circular 555.] Price Id. ; by post, l^d. 
Teaching of Latin in Secondary Schools. [Circular 574, for England ; or Wales, Circular l.} 

Price Id. ; by post, l^d. 
Teaching of Geography. [Circular 561.] Price lei ; by post, l^rf. 
Teaching of History in Secondary Schools. [Circular 599.] Price Id. ; by post, i\d. 
Memorandum on Schemes for employment and Training of Student-Teachers. [Circular 597 

for England ; or Wales, Circular 15.] Price Id. ; or by post, 1^. 
Creneral Report on the Instruction and Training of Pupil-Teachers, 1903-7, England, with 
Historical Introduction. [Cd. 3582.] Price Is. 8a. ; by post, 8^. ; Wales [Cd. 3814.] 
Prioe 28. ; by post, 28. 2d. 

Do. Do. Historical Introduction, printed separately as Circular 573. Price- 

Zd. ; by post, id. 

Technology, Evening^ Schools and Higher Education in Science and Art. 
Regulations for Technical Schools, Schools of Art and other Forms of Provision of Further 
Education, 1908-9. [Cd. 4187.] Price 2d. ; by post, 3irf. 
[ThU FubliccUian dUo contains the Regulations for the JExaminations held by the Board in 
the subjects of Science and Art."] 
Syllabuses and lists of Apparatus applicable to Technical Schools, Schools of Art and other 

Forms of Provision of Further Education, 1908-9. Price 4rf. ; by post, 8d. 
List of Technical Schools, Schools of Art, and other Schools and Classes for Further Education 
in England and Wales, for the School Year ending 3l8t July, 1907. [List 111.] Price 
Id. ; by post, 9<f . 
'ospectus 01 the Whitworth Scholarships and Exhibitions, giving subjects and conditions of 

examinations, etc Prioe 3d. ; by post, 3\(i. 

gulations relating to the Victoria and Albert Museum, the Bethnal Green Branch 

Museum, and the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street. Price \\d. ; by post, 2^1. 

dport for the year 1907 on the Victoria and Albert Museum, the Roys! Colleges of Science 

and of Art, the Geological Survey and Museum, and on the Work of the Solar Physioa 

Committee. [Cd. 4431.] Price Is. 3d. ; by post, Is. 5d. 

f llabus of qualifications required for (1) Art Class Teacher's Certificata and (2) Art Matto*a 

Certificates ; with a list of subjects of Art Instruction. Price Id, ; by post| l^dL 
ospectus of the Royal College of Art, 1908-9. Price 3d, ; by post, id. 
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